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WARM WELCOME TO 
CHICAGO’S OPERA 


“Love of Three Kings,” with 
Mary Garden and Edward 
Johnson Substituted for 
“Norma” as Opening Offer- 
ing Because of Raisa’s In- 
disposition — Marinuzzi’s 
Début in New York Reveals 
Him as Conductor of Ster- 
ling Qualities—Miss Garden 
Triumphs as “Fiora”’ and 
Mr. Johnson a Fine “Avito” 
—Baklanoff an Impressive 


“Manfredo” 


| Hae antecedent plans frustrated by the 
illness of Rosa Raisa, the Chicago 
Opera Association began its five-week 
sojourn at the Lexington Theater last 





Monday evening with Montemezzi’s 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” instead of 
Bellini’s “Norma.” Pleasure over the 


nature of the substitution more than 
outweighed what disappointment may 
have been felt at the  postpone- 


ment of the _ storied classic—satis- 
faction due not only to the greatness 
and beauty of the modern work but to the 
keen expectancy attending the assump- 
tion by Mary Garden of the role of 
Fiora, the initial operatic appearance of 
the American tenor, Edward Johnson, 
and the début of Gino Marinuzzi in a 
music drama worth a conductor’s noblest 
efforts. Further to season anticipation 
was the opportunity at last presented of 
acclaiming at first hand the young crea- 
tor of the most elevated and richly in- 
spired composition come out of Italy since 
Verdi. The customary brilliant and rep- 
resentative throng—which justly recog- 


# izes in the advent of the Chicagoans the 


true climax of the operatic season—filled 
the house and indulged itself in ebulli- 
tions of enthusiasm that grew riotous as 
the evening progressed. Well might it 
have been so! For whatever its short- 
comings, the performance proved to be 
of a force and passion compared with 
which the majority of local “Amore” rep- 
resentations are as a mountain brook to 
a seething lava torrent. Let it be set 
down at once that even seasoned admir- 
ers of this work had it imprinted upon 
their consciousness in a totally new and 
immeasurably more puissant sense than 
heretofore. The revelation was _ ter- 
wonderful, never to be for- 
gotten. And it added cubits to the 
stature of an acknowledged masterpiece. 

Mary Garden was the spring and foun- 
tain-head of this new unfoldment—Mary 
Garden, seconded by the superb conduc- 
tor Gino Marinuzzi, armed with a read- 
ine of the score obviously dictated and 
Sanctioned by the composer. It were im- 


“\Pudence and presumptior to dispose brief- 


ly of Miss Garden’s marvellous and in- 


)}°Omparable embodiment of the princess 


Fiora. She will doubtless repeat it a 


| umber of times during the residence of 


g 


; 


a 


the visiting organization, and its constit- 
lent features may on such occas‘ons be 
dwelt upon with the analytical specifica- 
“ion which they imperatively demand. It 
'S necessary, however, to record that an 
‘Mpersonation of such flaming splendor, 
‘uthless potency of emotion and consum- 


a fly creative imagination has its equal 


ee 


f 


cs 


Nv in four or five characterizations of 


nol’ern operatic history. It will provoke 
storms of criticism, this embodiment, and 
0lence of dissent. It may be attacked 
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FERNANDO CARPI 


Eminent Italian Tenor, Who Has Won Distinction at the Metropolitan and Leading 
Opera Houses All Over the World, Now About to Engage on a Concert Tour of 


the United States. . (See Page 22) 
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with some show of validity but it can New Symphony Orchentra Mus Give 
and will be as stoutly defended. Stadium Confexts > 


Briefly, Miss Garden envisages the 
woman of Benelli’s fancy as a creature 
of unbridled passion, defiant of all that 
would thwart her in the consummation 
of her erotic purpose. A scarlet woman, 
if you will, contemptuous of any 
barrier raising itself between her 
and her paramour! By the side of 
this interpretation the antipodal Fiora 
delineated by the exquisite Lucre- 
zia Bori was as a lily to a poppy. 
Frankness of expression and startling 
psychological grasp, given Miss Garden’s 
premises, could hardly have _ been 
more astounding and breath-taking than 
what was shown in the second act last 
Monday. What may have been construed 
as inconsistency when separately consid- 
ered was vindicated when taken in co-ordi- 
nation with the basic conception designed 
by the artist. Sensibilities may have been 
shocked by the fullness of this Fiora’s 
self-abandonment, the ecstasy of sensual- 
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The Music League of:the People’s In- 
stitute, which sponsored the ¢oncert series 
given last summer in the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium, is negotiating for the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Artur Bodanzky, con- 
ductor, for the coming season. So far 
no details of the arrangements have been 
made public, but it is understood that 
the type of concerts will be practically 
the same as last season. 





Toscanini May Return Next Season 


It is rumored that Arturo Toscanini, 
formerly conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will come to America next 
season, as conductor of the St. Cecilia 
Orchestra of Rome. S. Hurok of Hurok’s 
Concert Bureau, which, it is said, will 
manage the tour of the orchestra, when 
seen by a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, said that he had no statement 
to make upon the subject at present. 
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CHAOTIC. CONDITIONS 
THREATEN TO WRECK 
FAMOUS ORCHESTRAS 


Great New York Organiza- 
tions Locked in Commercial 
War—Trying to Lure Away 
Rivals’ Best Elements, Is 
Report — Economie Condi- 
tions Create Unrest Among 
Players—Latter Seek Other 
Avenues to Swell Incomes— 
Pension System a Dire Need 
—Competition for Finest 
Material Keen Among Lead- 
ing Symphonies 
HAT a condition resembling anarchy 

has lately existed among the sym- 
phony orchestras of New York; that or- 
ganizations formed for purely artistic 
rivalry are now, as one prominent official 
of the Philharmonic expressed it, “fight- 

ing one another, tooth and nail,” in a 

commercial war that threatens to dis- 

rupt one or the other; that the old “gen- 
tlemen’s” agreement is completely lost 
sight of, whereby orchestras existed side 
by side without trying, each by intrigue 
closely resembling bribery, to detach the 
other’s best elements—so many reports 
to this effect and on such good authority 
have come to the ears of MUSICAL AMER- 

ICA, that it was decided to make some 

inquiry as to the causes for such condi- 

tions. 
An orchestral musician may not, it is 
true, without incurring penalties from 

his union, break his contract r the mid- 





dle of a season; but a con t rarely 
runs beyond one season, whieh means of 
late that the end of one term and the 
beginning of the next has been a time 
of perpetual excitement and _ intrigue. 
The lengthening of its season to forty 
weeks by the latest organization in the 
field has meant that the others must 
lengthen theirs (as the Philharmonic, 
for example, has extended its to thirty- 
two), or take the chance that their men 
will be contented to do “summer work” 
at hotels or to remain idle until the con- 
cert season reopens. 

But neither of the latter methods is 
now popular with musicians. Compara- 
tively few of the hotels care to engage 
what they consider high-priced “high- 
brow” players, for the sort of work that 
largely appeals to their patrons. Re- 


maining idle, on the other hand, in these 


days of the high cost of living, is an im- 


“possibility for the player whose wife and 


family depend on him. Consequently, he 
listens either to the call of another or- 
chestra that will pay him more and 
longer, or to the lure of the moving- 
picture theater or the phonograph com- 
pany. 

Both of these institutions draw heavily 
on the orchestras. Phonograph record- 
making pays from $3 to $4 an hour, and 
can be done on Sundays or in leisure 
time. The great moving-picture theaters 
pay high prices and as their type of 
program gradually improves, so does the 
kind of work they demand. 


Raising Salaries 


“In the old days,” said an authority on 
orchestral music and musicians, speaking 
to MusicAL AMERICA’S representative, 
“for an oboe-player or a clarinetist or 
a ’cellist, or whatever he might be of the 
‘bunch players’ (as they call the rank 
and file), to ask for an increase in salary, 
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simply meant his being ‘fired’ at the end 
of the season. It was regarded as an 
evidence of discontent that menaced the 
‘morale’ of the whole organization. Now 
so many of the men are discontented, 
for one thing or another, that when a 
man makes such a request the business 
manager says, ‘Just leave word what 
you want at the office and we’ll see what 
we can do.’ In most cases they give the 
increase; because if they don’t the man 
will go to something that pays him more. 
And so it goes on.” 

“The fact is,’ said Edwin Franko 
Goldman, the widely known conductor 
of Goldman’s Concert Band, speaking of 
the situation, “musicians don’t want to 
play in the symphony or opera orches- 
tras any more. It used to be considered a 
high distinction to belong to such an 
organization; now the men consider the 
strain of the constant rehearsing; the 
fact that they are expected to be in their 
finest form to play at performances; and 
worst of all, they consider how much 
more money they can make elsewhere. 
‘Why, I can get more money playing for 
dances than at concerts,’ a man said to 
me lately; and of the difference in the 
artistic standard of the two perform- 
ances, he didn’t seem to think at all. 
‘Why should I play for opera singers 
when I can make records?’ ‘It’s easy 
money, and more of it,’ says another 
man; and off he goes.” 


Smaller Cities’ Orchestras Suffer 


The out-of-town orchestras also suffer 
badly, it is said, in this respect. The 
great commercial and musical centers of 
the country, New York, Chicago, perhaps 
San Francisco—afford so many other op- 
portunities that the musician who some 
years ago would have played happily and 
contentedly, say in the Detroit, Minne- 
apolis, Boston or Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, is restless to get to these avenues of 
profit. 

Unfortunately there is in the United 
States no system of pensioning the mu- 
sician such as one finds in Paris or in 
Berlin. “I must make hay while the sun 
shines,” says the player to himself; and 
perhaps no adage ever coined has been 
more destructive to artistic endeavor. 

“An orchestra musician has no future 
under our system,” said a prominent 
conductor. “Let him begin to look a bit 
gray and he feels the fear that the man- 
agement is beginning to think of re- 
placing him with younger blood. There 
is no pension for him; he may have a 
family to maintain. One must look at 
the matter a little from his standpoint, 





you see. Can he be blamed if he wants 
to earn more, with the cry of ‘More 
money’ all around him, his family prob- 
ably echoing it? We do all we can to 
meet their demands; the orchestras’ re- 
hearsals are arranged so as to admit of 
the men’s doing outside work, if they 
wish; but it is deplorable that they should 
need or want to do such work, for it 
stands to reason that a man does his 
best only when his interest is concen- 
trated on the one organization.” 


Too Much Competition 


“The competition is too great,” was 
another point of view. “The chamber 
music organizations, which used to be 
made up largely of our own men, playing 
together for the love of the thing, have 
become serious competitors with us, 
from whom they take if they can, our 
finest players. But the worst of all is 
the competition between the great or- 
chestras. This is not so bad when it 
affects an occasional string-player, here 
or there and of no solo importance; but 
constant change in the woodwind section 
is fatal; and it is in that section that 
the fight is hottest. For instance, the 
old Metropolitan Opera woodwinds, the 
old Philharmonic, the old Boston Sym- 
phony, were institutions; you saw the 
same faces, year in and year out. It 
takes at least a year to break in one 
or two new woodwind players; to adjust 
their intonation, get them tuned to each 
other, so to speak. And then, if at the 
end of that year they go to another or- 
ganization!—what chance is there now 
for that beautiful homogeneity, for in- 
stance, that brought the Boston Sym- 
phony recognition everywhere as a musi- 
cal unit, a vehicle unequalled in inter- 
pretation?” 

“Has not the war led up somewhat to 
this condition?” MusicAL AMERICA’S 
representative inquired of one official. 

“Not the Great War,” was the answer. 
“The Philharmonic Society of New York, 
for example, did not lose one man. They 
dropped no players because of nation- 
ality, because all their men were Amer- 
ican citizens born or naturalized, and 
their players that served in the army all 
came back. The great difficulty is in the 
lack of any artistic standard at the pres- 
ent time. When an orchestra ceases to 
be an artistic entity and becomes a busi- 
ness proposition; when managers sacri- 
fice to money-greed, the old understand- 
ing that existed for decades, whereby a 
man was loyal to his orchestra as he was 
to his family, and a change from one 
orchestra to another was adjusted as a 
matter of courtesy between fair-dealing 
men; when, in effect, the officials of an 
orchestra adopt the methods of the house- 
keeper who says to Mrs. Smith’s cook, 
‘T’ll give you $10 more than Mrs. Smith, 
and you will have a summer place be- 
sides’; and when musicians are lacking 
enough in artistic decency to accept such 
propositions—you have a sad state of 
affairs!” 





NEW YORK GIVES 
WARM WELCOME TO 
CHICAGO’S OPERA 
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ism, the swooning indication of satie- 
ty. Certainly the death scene has never 
been set forth with such unutterably 
awful strength of realism—so fearful, 
indeed, that the beholdér might well 
have relieved overwrought nerves by an 
actual outcry. But the beauty of all this 
power, the power of this beauty! For 
beauty consecrated every moment. Miss 
Garden has never, so far as the writer 
recalls, achieved anything comparable 
with respect to sheer plasticity. On the 
rampart in the second act, in brick-col- 
ored, clinging raiment like a rare tapes- 
try, a coronet on her head, she suggested 
a Byzantine madonna. The music, to a 
considerable extent, suits her voice. Like 
Lilli Lehmann in Wagner she imbues 
herself so wholly with the passion of the 
scene that the musical utterance com- 
mends itself readily to her, and she sur- 
mounts vocal obstacles that would ordi- 
narily impede her. Her voice had a kind 
of radiant beauty in the climaxes of the 
second act. 

She enjoyed a mighty ovation. So, too, 
did Montemezzi, who appeared before 
the curtain with her, and Messrs. Mari- 
nuzzi and Johnson. The tenor is a ro- 
mantic figure and acted Avito with dig- 
nity and charm. His stature and manly 
bearing indicate an exceptional Parsifal 
or Tristan. Mr. Johnson’s voice is an 
organ of good volume, and naturally fine 
and virile if not of smoothly sen- 





suous quality. But it suffers from 
a slight unsteadiness as well as a want 
of resonance contingent upon a some- 
what constrained emission. His phrasing 
and delivery show the taste of a true 
artist. 

Mr. Baklanoff’s Manfredo is not unfa- 
miliar to New York, and has excellent 
points. Virgilio Lazzari sang Archibaldo 
well, but lacked impressiveness in ac- 
tion. The lesser parts were well handled. 
Mr. Marinuzzi, by dint of tempi much 
more deliberate than those made familiar 
here and by accentuations and inflections 
of themes and figures, gave the wonderful 
score new and heightened meanings. 
Much was heard and implied that has 
hitherto—save under Toscanini—been 
slighted and left unillumined. 

H. F. P. 





Georgia Clubs Demand that State 
Examine All Teachers 


MACON, GA., Jan. 20.—A resolution in- 
troduced before the state convention of 
Federated Women’s Clubs by Mrs. Lucy 
Stanley McArthur, that a bill be passed 
by the State Legislature porviding for 
State Examining Boards for music 
teachers, was adopted unanimously. Mrs. 
McArthur is now working to have the 
bill framed for the legislature. 





Musicians Object to Anti-Strike Bill 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—The 
Musicians’ Protective Union, of Quaker- 
town, Pa., has sent to Congress a strong 
protest against the anti-strike clause of 
the Cummins railroad bill, and request- 
ing that it be eliminated. The petition 
is in the hands of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


A. > 


JAIL OR TAXES IS 
LOS ANGELES LAW 


Teachers Who Violate New 
Order Face Prison Sen- 
tence and $500 Fine 


Los ANGELES, CAL, Jan. 15.—Los 
Angeles musicians are just finding out 
that the occupation tax ordinance, passed 
by the City Council in December requires 
of every music teacher a license fee of 
from $3 to $4.50 a quarter for the prac- 
tice of his profession. The fee is due 
Jan. 20 and a penalty of 10 per cent a 
day is attached for non-payment; also 
a fine of $500 and six months in prison 
if any feature of the ordinance is 
violated. 

It is required that teachers display in 
their studio their licenses, or carry the 
same with them in case they have no 
studio. The place the licenses must be 
appended on the person is not specified. 

The chamber music concert of the week 
was that given by Thilo Becker, pianist, 
and Otie Chew Becker, violinist, at 
Trinity auditorium, Jan. 14. This was 
a sonata program including works by 
Loeillet Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, 
for violin and piano and John Ireland’s 
Sonata in A Minor. . ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Becker stand in the first 
rank of local teachers and concert per- 
formers, though they do not often appear 
in recital. Their work is notable for the 
completeness of their technical equip- 
ment and for the loving finish with 
which they prepare their selections for 
the hearing of the public. They are in- 
terested only in the representative works 
of the epochs they present. A goodly 
audience heard the program with close 
attention. Two more recitals in their 
series follow soon. 








BALTIMORE TO HAVE 
OWN OPERA COMPANY 


Society Formed to Produce Operas With 
Local Talent Under David 
Melamet’s Direction 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 26.—A number of pub- 
lic-spirited and influential citizens of this 
city have organized to form the Balti- 
more Opera Society, for the purpose of 
stimulating interest and support of the 
opera. It is the desire of the society to 
give aS many operas in the course of a 
season as the size, finances and support 
of the organization will permit. The 
talent will be almost entirely local, as- 
it is the idea to develop and stimulate 
local singers and musicians. It is felt 
here that Baltimore should not rely mere- 
ly upon spasmodic visits of opera com- 
panies. 

David Melamet has taught and con- 
ducted his own opera classes in this city 
for a number of years. The new organ- 
ization is the outgrowth of his work and 
his suggestions. He has succeeded in in- 
teresting some of the most influential 
people in the city in behalf of the enter- 
prise. The interest in the organization 
has been spontaneous and is daily on the 
increase. 

Two operas will be presented for this 
season, two performances of the first 
opera on March 8 and 9, and two of the 
second on April 26 and 27. C. M.S. 








SCOTTI DENIES OPERA RUMOR 


Will Not Merge His Company with the 
Metropolitan as Rumored 


The report that Antonio Scotti con- 
templates changing the name of his opera 
company to the “Scotti-Metropolitan 
Opera Company,” as well as that he 
would have financial support from a well- 
known capitalist, has been categorically 
denied by the baritone. Mr. Scotti, when 
seen by a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, said that the rumor was abso- 
lutely without foundation. 

“I not only am not seeking financial 
assistance,” he said, “but I do not want 
it. There are several wealthy men who, 
I know, would be glad to let me have 
money if I needed it, but I do not. So 
far, I have not attempted to make any 
money. I have not even paid myself a 
salary, and during the past season I paid 
out $27,000 in railroad fares alone, for 
I insist upon every member of my com- 
pany being comfortable. I sang every 
night myself, even when I had a broken 
rib. I regard the work I have done so 
far merely as creating good will. 

“As far as altering the name of my 
company is concerned, why should I? I 





would do anything in my power 

the Metropolitan Opera Company ii 
needed it, but I don’t think they a 

feel that it is an honor and a priv. 
that some of the singers who have : 
their first training with me are alreaa, 
members of the Metropolitan, and that 
several others may be in the near future. 
But the Scotti Opera Company and the 
Metropolitan Opera Company are, and 
will remain, different institutions.” 


PHILHARMONIC PLANNING 
FIRST TOUR OF COUNTRY 








Oldest Symphony Forces in Country Will 
Make Coast-to-Coast Trip in 
Spring of 1921 


The first coast to coast tour in its sev- 
enty-eight years of uninterrupted music- 
making in America is being planned 
for the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, the oldest symphonic organiza- 
tion in the country, and the third oldest 
in the world. The tour, which will be 
made in the Spring of 1921, is also the 
first trip further West than Detroit that 
the orchestra has made since 1915, when 
the Philharmonic successfully undertook 
an extended Middle Western and South- 
ern journey. 

For those cities, therefore, which are 
farther away from New York than the 
somewhat restricted district usually 
covered by the orchestra’s short yearly 
trips, the proposed coast-to-coast tour 
will be not only a new opportunity, but 
one which may not present itself again 
for many years, it is announced. 

The Philharmonic has gradually ex- 
tended its activities until now the mem- 
bers of the orchestra devote practically 
all their time to the work of the or- 
ganization. Rehearsals are held daily 
during the season, and about sixty con- 
certs are given by the society in Greater 
New York. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK GAINS 








Diva Will Resume Western Tour in 
March, She Announces 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Jan. 19.—Mme. Er- 
nestine Schumann-Heink is confined to 
her home at Grossmont suffering from a 
slight attack of pneumonia. The singer 
was taken ill in Stockton, Cal., and as 
soon as she found that her condition 
would necessitate the postponement of 
her engagements, she begged to be 
brought back to San Diego. She arrived 
here Saturday evening. 

Dr. T. F. Weir, her physician, reported 
last night that while Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s condition was not serious, she 
will be unable to fulfill her engagements 
for an indefinite time. 

The diva left here on New Year’s Day 
for San Francisco, which was the begin- 
ning of her second tour to all the large 
cities of California and then East. 

; W. F. R. 

According to a telegram received in 
New York on Monday from Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink she is now recovering from 
her recent attack of grip and will resume 
her Western concert tour early in March. 
omer a month’s rest at her California 

ome. 





Introduce Bill to Amend Admissions Tax 
Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—Senato. 
Sterling, of South Dakota, has _ intro 
duced in the Senate a bill to amend sec 
tion 800 of the War Revenue Law )) 
adding at the end of the clause relating 
to the tax on concert and theater admis 
sions the following sentence: “Pro 
vided, That the established price fo 
single admissions by season ticket 0 
subscription shall not be deemed to be « 
reduced rate within the meaning of thi 
subdivision.” This amendment is said 
to cover a point on which there has bee 
considerable difference of opinion in tli 
administration of the tax. The bill w: 
referred to the Senate Committee 
Finance. A. T. M. 





Charpentier 
Upon Fauré 


Paris, Jan. 15.—Gabriel Fauré was ! 
cently elected vice-president of the Ac’ 
émie des Beaux Arts for 1920. On a 
count of ill health, Mr. Fauré declin 
the honor, which was then conferr 
upon Gustave Charpentier. R. B 





_The Fraternal Association of Mu 
cians, Louis Sajous, president, had 
third monthly meeting in Steinway H: 
on the evening of Jan. 27. Those hea 


were Dagmar de Corval Rybner, Me’) May, 


a | 
| 


Rourke, Marjorie Cramton, Sigrib Fk 
and Mrs. Irma Horst Correll. 
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Our Cultural Advance, Says Richard Hageman 


















































No. 1—Richard Hageman (center) “snapped” entering the Metropolitan for rehearsal with two colleagues: Roberto Moranzoni (left) and Pasquale Amato (right). 


Photo by White Studios, N. Y. 
No. 2— 


Mr. Hageman at Work (Photo by White Studio). No. 3—The “Might” and “Mite” of the Hageman Studio—Mr. Hageman and Miss Myers, his Secretary. 


“We Live in a Perpetual Hurry,” Observes the Metropolitan 
Conductor — Urges a Federal Conservatory Where All 
Will Have Opportunity to Gain Careful Training—Appre- 
ciation of Best Drama and Literature a Crying Need— 
America Rich in Vocal Talent 


AISY ASHFORD, had she met Rich- 


ard Hageman on one of her extraor- 
dinary excursions into literary high life, 
might have described him thus: “Mr. 
Hageman was a tall, wellbuilt gentle- 
man of or about 40 yrs with fairish hair 
long thin legs and a_ distinguished 
cariage. He was a musician by profesion 
as well as by choice a man of many 
parts much in demand as teacher and as 


| artists accompanyist besides known as an 


efishent orchestra leader.” 


The adorable precocious authoress of 
“The Young Visiters” might have added 
that Mr. Hageman is a man of compara- 
tively few words. So, at least, the inter- 
viewer found him. Of course, inter- 
viewers always find their victims loath 
to talk, about themselves (the inter- 
viewed), about their immense idealism 
and capacity for work, about their mod- 
est but perhaps not insignificant con- 
tributions to the cause of their art. But 
Richard Hageman, while he makes no 
absurd claims to being uninterested in 
himself, is genuinely far more interested 
in music, drama, literature, his adopted 
country, America, his native Holland, 
whence he came years ago, and the things 
that make for or hinder contemporary 
culture. In the hour that the writer spent 
with this many-sided musician, the con- 
versation concerned itself virtually 
altogether with these matters. 


“In my opinion America is still a back- 
ward country musically,” said Mr. Hage- 
man, bluntly. “This is perhaps not sur- 
prising in a young country when one con- 
siders that our efforts have necessarily 
deen directed in so many different chan- 
nels, but now is the time to remedy this 
condition. I know what you'll say, that 
there is a tremendous quantity of music 
made, played, sung, studied throughout 
the land, and that every year sees more 
and more advance in this respect. But 
what, after all, does this prove? That 
music has come to occupy its rightful 

ce in the consciousness of the Amer- 
can people? Or that it is simply re- 





garded among increasing numbers of 
deople every year, as a refined and de- 
vhtful and, of course, fashionable, mode 
f entertainment? I suppose I’ll be 
oked upon as a pessimist, but my obser- 
‘ations over a period of years force me 

ean to the second view. 

“We have little opportunity of ad- 
acing true culture as yet. Take the 
‘rama—how few are the advantages of 
‘\joying adequate representations of 


@\ckespeare or any of the classicists! 


america has no genuine school of acting, 
a°.c it seems to me that until she has 
#°“c. a school, there cannot exist a true 
a°Ppreciation or love of great drama. 
i W 1 music, conditions are somewhat bet- 

*r: one has plenty of opportunity of 





hearing great music in America, espe- 
cially in a city like New York. Yet too 
many regard a concert or opera as a 
function. Instead of coming in a re- 
ceptive mood for the composer’s mes- 
sage, many listeners enter with dis- 
tracted minds and, not having had the 
fundamental musical training, are not 
able to relax wholly and completely so 
that the music can enter their conscious- 
ness and enrich it. They fuss about with 
gloves or hats or trivial conversation, and 
before the concert or opera is half over 
are thinking about what they’re going to 
do when they leave the hall. To come 
to a concert room with this mental at- 
titude, giving perhaps one-quarter of 
one’s thought to the music per se, is 
something like sacrilege. Real culture, 
real spiritual development, is not fed or 
furthered so. 
We Live in a Hurry 

“One great trouble with the American 
people (as I see it) is the intensity of 
their lives. We live in a perpetual hurry. 
When we are here we’re thinking about 
where we’re going next. The present 
literally does not exist for us. You would 
think that everyone were pursued by a 
sort of demon of haste. We are in too 
much of a hurry to die! This feverish 
kind of existence may suit certain tem- 
peraments, but, to my mind, it will never 
create the proper atmosphere for the 
appreciation or creation of enduring art. 
It is this habit of living life—or rather 
existing under high pressure—that is 
one of the handicaps to our becoming 
a genuinely musical race. A concert hall 
should be like a cathedral, a place of 
quiet and meditation, where sacred 
things are dispensed and worshippers 
gather. Instead, it is too often made to 
serve as time-killer between lunch and 
tea. 

“As for musical education, it should of 
course be given freely and to all. Five 
years of age is not too early to begin 
teaching music to a child. The proper 
place, the only place, to instill musical 
principles is in the public schools. And 
there it must be done in the most serious 
and systematic fashion. Children should 
be thoroughly grounded in solfeggio and 
those that show themselves gifted must 
be given encouragement and every op- 
portunity to develop their talents. I 
know that many philanthropic _ indi- 


viduals, realizing that when people crave 
the best they should get the best, have 
done all in their power to stimulate love 
and appreciation for music and drama. 


Needed: A National Conservatory 


“Higher up in the scale of musical 
education belongs a national conserva- 
tory, which would help solve this prob- 
lem. It is hard to believe that America 
has so far neglected to establish a great 
Federal school where poor, as well as 
rich, may find the finest training and 
work toward their goal without danger 
of falling into the pitfalls laid by quack 
music teachers. If only to discourage the 
springing up in every corner of ill- 
equipped, commercialistic teachers, many 
of them simply charlatans, a National 
Conservatory would be a _ boon. Of 
course, it will come; that is inevitable. 
But we need it right now.” 

“What do you think about the possi- 
bilities for American opera?” we asked 
the Metropolitan conductor. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “When we 
have a really significant composer in 
this country, we will get a great Ameri- 
can opera. Whether or not we get it dur- 
ing the composer’s lifetime is another 
matter, but personally, I believe if a 
work bears the true marks of genius, it 
is only a matter of time and it will be 
acknowledged, whether it is music or 
literature. As for opportunity for the 
American composer to obtain a hearing, 
our leading orchestral conductors have 
shown a desire to find the best and pro- 
duce it and I know that Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza has wished and shown his desire 
for many years to find a truly worthy 
American opera and we will soon have an 
opportunity to judge the Metropolitan’s 
latest American acquisition, ‘Cleopatra’s 
Night.’ 


Rich Future for Native Singer 


“The American singer? Well, about 
him (and her) I am a radical] optimist; 
I think there is a rich future in store for 
the native singer. It is remarkable, the 
amount of naturally good voices we have 
in America, and the opportunity to be 
heard has never been so great. Our 
leading orchestras are engaging Ameri- 
can artists.. Glance at the list of Ameri- 


can artists whom the Metropolitan has 
engaged for this season, a great many 
having had no experience until they were 


engaged at that institution, and many 
solely educated musically in America. 
For example, we have Orville Harold, 
who has scored such a tremendous suc- 
cess this season at the Metropolitan. To 
a natural talent he adds a great capacity 
for and love of study, and he is advanc- 
ing steadily toward the top. I should call 
Orville Harold an excellent model of 
what can be accomplished by talent and 
effort. He ought to be an inspiration to 
the hosts of other American singers and 
students. Their guiding motto should be: 
determination to succeed—constant ap- 
plication, work, the great redeemer! 

“I suppose everything else I’ve said 
would give the impression that I look 
only on the dark side of things. In 
reality, I don’t. But half-culture isn’t 
real culture, and saying it is won’t make 
it so, but will only 1etard its develop- 
ment. I should like, for instance, to see 
America possess a theater like the Théa- 
tre Francais. I should like to see the 
man-in-the-.treet eager for the master- 
works of literature instead of devouring 
trashy ‘best-sellers.’ Yet, when all is 
said, Americans usually support some- 
thing worth while in the way of music 
and drama. They realize when a thing 
is good; at least, enough people do to 
make one hopeful for the future. More 
education, more great art, more under- 
standing of the sublime rdéle that art 
plays in the life of mzn—these things 
will bring America closer to the goal of 
culture and all that it means to a race.” 

B. R. 


Gurowitsch Trio Admirable Concert 

An engrossing evening of chamber 
music presented by the Sara Gurowitsch 
Trio ushered in the second of a recital 
series (under Pi Tau Kappa Club 
auspices) at the studio of Florence Mc- 
Millan, New York coach and accompa- 
nist, on Jan. 21. Dvorak’s Trio in E 
Minor and Arensky’s in D Minor, which 
comprised the program’s numbers, were 
interpreted in admirable fashion. The 
gifted members of this trio are Vera Bar- 
stow, violinist; Sara Gurowitsch, ’cellist, 
and Alice Shaw, pianist. J.A.S. 


Elshuco Trio Applauded by Students of 
Musical Art Institute 


The fourth Artists’ Recital to the stu- 
dents of the Institute of Musical Art was 
given at the Institute on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 21. The program was pro- 
vided by the Elshuco Trio, Willem Wil- 
leke, ’cello; Aurelio Giorni, piano, and 
Elias Breeskin, violin. The trios played 
were the Brahms in B and the Arensky 
in D Minor. Both demonstrated the fine 
technique and feeling for ensemble that 
distinguish this organization, and both 
were the Brahms in B and the Arensky 
artists being recalled many times. C. P. 
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Michel Dvorsky: An Obituary 
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The Mysterious Letter Sent to “Musical America” From the Non-Existent Mr. Dvorsky. The Newest Mystery Is, Who Wrote 


ICHEL DVORSKY is no more. 

And this, let it be said, is his obitu- 
ary. The announcement by the Wolf- 
sohn bureau disclosing the true identity 
of this disembodied spirit, this queer 
“other self” of Josef Hofmann, forever 
put an end to what was becoming a de- 
tailed and interesting career. 

The genus of “Dvorsky” is uncertain. 
Whether he was one of those dual per- 
sonalities, who wander intimately and 
mysteriously through the annals of Wil- 
liam James, or one of the disembodied 
spirits, which today are quite a la mode, 
but which were rather startling in the 
year of his creation, will never be 


known. He has already gone back to 
his creator, and the answer must remain 
unrevealed. 

Dvorsky should have been born some 
twenty-nine years ago, but in truth he 
came into the world in 1915, when he 
sprang full-grown, so to speak, from the 
Josephian head. The first occasion of 
his introduction to the American was 
with two short compositions played by 
Mr. Hofmann during that season. On 
this occasion, when the great pianist was 
asked to throw light on this strange new 
composer, coming out. of the nowhere, 
he said: 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t know 
who Dvorsky is myself. Some manu- 
scripts were sent to me from Paris by a 
man who signed himself Dvorsky. I have 
his address and his name, nothing more. 
I have never heard of him and I know 
of no other composition by him. A pub- 
lisher requested me to get permission to 
publish the piano pieces after hearing 
me play them. I had to write to Dvorsky 
in Paris to secure it.” 

To the question put to him at that 
time as whether he liked Dvorsky’s mu- 
sic, he said: 

“As modern music goes, yes, They 
are tinkling, entertaining little works 
with color and atmosphere. You hear 
them, like Brahms, you like to have 
them with you always. Friendship grows 
with constant association. Wagner, Bee- 
thoven and Schumann also are in his 
class.” 

For a time—a year—the sickly Dvor- 
sky was permitted a respite in the moun- 
tain recesses of Spain. Then he was 


This Message? 


dragged into the limelight dnce more by 
a performance of his ‘Chromaticon,” 
first by the Cincinnati Orchestra, in 
Dec., 1916, and in Jan., 1917, with the 
a Orchestra in New York 
ity. 

Whether because a year permits fur- 
ther introspection or not, certain it is 
that on this occasion, Mr. Hofmann was 
able to tell much more of this vague per- 
sonage. He informed the world that 
Dvorsky was a native of Pau in the 
Midi, was the son of impecunious pa- 
rents, a French mother and a Polish 
father. Because of his impoverished 
condition he was forced to study by him- 
self, and only studied for a short time 
with Gustave Granier, a sufficiently ob- 
scure teacher in Paris. Furthermore, 
Mr. Hofmann stated that the poor Mr. 
Dvorsky was a sickly man, or rather one 
in delicate health, and was forced to as- 
sume a never-changing residence in San 
Sebastian. 


When “Musical America” Hinted 


On the occasion of the playing of the 
“Chromaticon,” the work in MUSICAL 
AMERICA insinuated that a relationship 
might exist between the composer and 
Mr. Hofmann. To this a protest and re- 
buke was sent to MusICcAL AMERICA in 
the form of this letter from San Sebas- 
tian, Spain: 

“T have learned from a friend of mine 
living in England that you published in 
your esteemed paper an article about my 
‘Chromaticon.’ 

“Reading between the lines, it is clear 
that you believe Mr. Josef Hofmann, the 
celebrated pianist, to be the composer. 

“As I do not know whom to reproach 
for such an insinuation—it is impossible 
to think that an artist of the rank of Mr. 
Hofmann should have spread such re- 
ports—I refrain from accusing anybody. 

“Only I have to inform you that it is 
indeed I am the composer and that I 
sent the manuscript to Mr. Josef Hof- 
mann, encouraged to do this because he 
had played several of my short piano 
pieces a year or two ago. 

“Therefore you will not only be doing 
me justice but I shall regard it as a 
particular favor if you abstain in the 
future from making such insinuations as 
you made in connection with the ‘Chro- 
maticon.’ ” 

The next communication from the com- 
poser was in Dec., 1918, when in a letter 


of much charm, Mr. Dvorsky described 
the inspiration which gave rise to his 
last work, “The Haunted Castle,” and 
how the ruins of an old castle in the 
north of Spain has impressed themselves 
so profoundly upon him. 

Having in this latest communication 
learned from Mr. Dvorsky his exact resi- 
dence, even to street and house, in San 
Sebastian, MUSICAL AMERICA, forthwith 
wrote to its representative in Madrid to 
seek out the elusive composer, to gain 
from him some inkling of his musical 
life and inspirations, and, if possible, 
get a photograph of him. 

After bewildered search the represen- 
tative of MUSICAL AMERICA came to the 
conclusion that the residence, given to 
us as his by Mr. Dvorsky, was quite as 
haunted as his celebrated castle, for if 
Mr. Dvorsky was there at all, it was in 
spirit and hardly in person. From its 
representative MUSICAL AMERICA  re- 
ceived the following reply: 

“As I told you in my last two letters, 
I have continued my efforts to find Senor 
Michel Dvorsky, and I can now assure 
you that such a person does not exist, 
or, at least has never lived in that dis- 
trict.” 

Now, however, comes the news of Mr. 
Dvorsky’s final and definite end in the 
official announcement in which the bu- 
reau states: 

“Two seasons have elapsed since the 
concert-going public was first made ac- 
quainted with the name of a new com- 
poser, Michel Dvorsky. The identity of 
this musician has been shrouded in mys- 
tery, while his compositions have 
aroused a considerable interest. The 
first performance of the “Chromaticon,” 
a concerto for piano and orchestra, was 
introduced with Josef Hofmann at the 
piano, as were some of Dvorsky’s piano 
compositions. The “Haunted Castle, a 
symphonic narrative for full orchestra, 
followed, the latter played by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra in various cities. 

“No one appeared to know anything 
about the composer of these works ex- 
cept Mr. Hofmann and even his acquain- 
tance with the mysterious Dvorsky—who 
was said to be living in Spain—was con- 
fined to correspondence. Now Mr. Hof- 
mann comes forth to dispel the mystery. 
He states that he chose to introduce his 
latest compositions under a pen-name in 
order that he might get the unbiased 
opinion of the public as well as that of 


Brilliant Career of Young Pole 
Brought to Sudden End b» 
Mr. Hofmann’s Confessio) 
—A Detailed Account of 
His Works and “Life” an | 
“Letters” 


the critics and avoid trading upon t) 
fame which has come to him through h 
playing. He contends that though a con 
poser is primarily guided by his inna : 
musical impulse, he nevertheless mu 
learn to hear his own works with the e: 
of his auditors. This, he believes, is o/ 
great value for the composer’s furth:: 
artistie development. h4 

“Mr. Hofmann intends to preserve h ; | 
nom de plume for his further compos 
tions.” 

Rather a naive statement, this. M1): 
Dvorsky was, in truth, never shroude: 
in mystery. His very name has its rele- | 
tion to Hofmann. Dvorsky is the Polish 
word for courtier, and Hofmann is pra:- 
tically its German equivalent. : 

For American music lovers, howeve”, — 
there is this to be regretted. That el 
sive composer, imprisoned by his creat 
on the Spanish coast, had assumed a fas- | 
cinating interest—the elusive always — 
will. We had hoped to look further int) 
his life—had hoped to hear, for instance, | 
that he had become attached to some > 
fascinating Guipizcuana, and like his” 

; 





great compatriot on Majora, had been 
comforted during his fragile state of © 
health. It was not to be. Suddenly his 
creator has taken him from us. : 
For Mr. Hofmann, may it be said, he © 
has had an exquisite little joke for some-_ 
thing like two years—queerly enough, it” 
has further endeared him to us. His 
creation, though a variation on a Cho. 
pinesque theme, was delightful. One o' | 
the greatest pianists of all ages has” 
proved himself also most human—and a_ 
humorist of a subtle order. And yet the i 
letters from Mr. Dvorsky, of San Sebas- 
tian, to MUSICAL AMERICA, remain stil! | 
a puzzle. Undoubtedly they were not in 
Mr. Hofmann’s hand and undoubtedly 
came from Spain. We suspect that Mr. 
Hofmann had some collaborators in his’ 
clever little episode. Or may we believe, — 
in line with present-day philosophy, that 
some male Patience Worth, perhaps the 
spirit of Chopin himself, dictated these 
epistles to the willing hand of the me- 
dium, Mr. Hofmann? F. R. GRANT. 
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Strike Over, Paris Opera Reopens 


PARIS, Jan. 19.—The Paris Opera 
House, which has been closed since Jan. 
2, on account of a strike of musicians, | 
choristers and other members of the? 
staff, reopened on Jan. 18. It is said 
that both sides made concessions, thereby 
making possible the resumption of the 
performances. 











I am glad to announce that: 








LEO | 


ORNSTEIN 





has refused flattering 
European offers and 


will play in this coun- 





try next season. 





M. H. HANSON 


Exclusive Manager 








437 Fifth Avenue New York 


KNABE PIANO 





Watch Ornstein’s Music-Week joi! 
recital with Levitzski, Moiseiwitsch 
Rubinstein and Godowsky. 

















Young man accompanist wishes work in vo 
Violin studio in or near New York City. Reas 
Address J. Y¥., Musical America. 
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Monteux Re-Engaged for Two Years by Boston Symphony 
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IN BINDTw 


OSTON, MASS., Jan. 24.—Pierre 

Monteux has just been re-engaged 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony for 
two more seasons. This is good news to 
the many concert-goers who are enjoying 
Mr. Monteux as a stimulating and artis- 
tic conductor and as a maker of programs 
which have never been surpassed in in- 
terest. It is also a good thing for the 
orchestra that the necessary changing 
of personnel is over and that the degree 
of permanency requisite for the most 
satisfactory results can be resumed. 

The unparalleled genius of Richard 
Wagner dominated the eleventh pair of 
concerts of the Boston Symphony. Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Pierre Monteux and 
the entire orchestra were all important 
factors in the impression produced, but 
the animating spirit came straight from 
Olympus. Boston has not heard “The 
Ring” for years and even selections from 
it were banned by Muck himself who 
refused to play any Wagnerian operatic 
excerpts during his dictatorship. Thus 
the “Immolation Scene” from the “Dusk 
of the Gods,” which closed the concert, 
was the more overwhelming and carried 
all before it with the mighty sweep of its 
inspiration. Other composers suffered 
innocently by having their works played 
on the same program with this superb 
music for in emotional power and con- 
Vincing expression of his ideas Wagner is 
still like Gulliver among the Lilliputians. 

Mme. Matzenauer, always an_ ideal 
Wagnerian heroine both in voice - and 
personality, sang with the eloquence be- 
fitting this incomparable music. Singer, 
conductor and orchestra shared equally 





and deservedly in the glory of the per- 
formance. 

Sigismond Stojowski’s Symphony in 
D Minor opened the program. The com- 
poser was present and received hearty 
applause for his work. The third move- 
ment, a_ skillfully and deftly made 
Scherzo, was the most interesting at first 
hearing. The others were sonorously 
scored and obviously the work of a musi- 
cian, but the effect produced was of in- 
dustry rather than of inspiration. 


Longy Introduces New Work 


The second concert of Georges Longy’s 
recently organized Boston Musical Asso- 
ciation took place in Jordan Hall on 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Longy, as 
usual, put together a program of musical 
interest. Thirion’s Quartet, Op. 10, was 
given its first American. performance by 
the well known American String Quartet. 
An American composition being the fea- 
ture of each concert of this organization, 
Mr. Longy’s committee chose Richard 
Platt’s interesting and well-constructed 
violin sonata. It was very well played 
by Nina Fletcher, with Mr. Platt per- 
forming his own piano part. 

The third instrumental number and 
the most striking piece on the program 
was a Scene Andalouse in two movements 
by Turina, for solo viola with piano and 
string quartet. This work was also heard 
for the first time in America. It is 
imaginative, original, and very difficult 
music, but it is not a display piece for 
the performers. Anna Golden played 
the solo viola; the other members of the 
ensemble were: Hildegarde Brandegee 
and Walter Piston, violins; Hiram Gold- 
man, viola; Marjorie Patten-Friend, 
’cello, and Marion Hyde, piano. 

Between the instrumental pieces Ber- 
nice Fisher-Butler sang two groups of 
songs with Henry Gideon as accompanist, 





Pierre Monteux, the French Conductor, who has just been Re-engaged as Leader of the Boston Symphony, with Mme. Monteux and their Six-Year-Old Daughter, Denise. 





Mrs. Butler is well remembered as one of 
the most popular members of the late 
Boston Opera Company, so it was a 
pleasure to hear again her charming, 
clear, and fresh soprano voice which, 
combined with an engaging personality, 
still brings quick response from her audi- 
ence. Interesting and well written pro- 
gram notes are written for the concerts 
of this association by Olin Downes. 


People’s Philharmonic Début 


The People’s Philharmonic Choir, Bos- 
ton’s newly formed choral organization, 
under the direction of Frederick W. 
Wodell, gave its first concert in Jordan 
Hall last Friday evening. The principal 
work was Henry Hadley’s piece time 
oratorio, “the New Earth,” given also for 
the first time in Boston. There is a 
place in Boston’s musical life for such a 
chorus as Mr. Wodell’s, a chorus com- 
posed of talented but not professionally 
trained singers, if it continues to devote 
considerable attention to such seldom 
heard choral compositions of modern 
contemporary composers. 

The People’s. Philharmonic Choir is, 
according to plan, composed principally 
of non-professionals and untrained voices, 
and Mr. Wodell has had the singers for 
no more than an hour a week since last 
November, so it.would be unreasonable in 
such a short time to expect professional 
accuracy of attack and intonation, but 
the chorus gave distinct promise of future 
achievement. Mr. Wodell’s demonstrated 
abilities mark him out as the man to 
succeed with an organization of this 
kind, for he has had great experience 
with amateur choruses, he understands 
the needs of his singers, he has sufficient 
patience and the indispensable enthusiasm 
for the work. The chorus gained con- 
fidence as the evening progressed and in 
the second choral number, Mendelssohn’s 


—Photo by Bachrach, Boston 
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“Hear My Prayer,” sang with a spirit 
which promises well for its future success. 
The chorus was accompanied by a small 
string orchestra, piano and _ organ. 
Carolyn Rice was the pianist and Homer 
Humphrey the organist. There were also 
four soloists for the oratorios: Mrs. 
Joseph Goudreault, soprano; Mary 
Piguet, contralto; Rulon Robison, tenor, 
and St. Clair Wodell, base. Between the 
choral numbers came a nondescript group 
of solos which were below the standard 
of the concert. Mr. Wodell and the 
chorus were cordially applauded by a 
good-sized audience. 

Reinald Werrenrath gave his second 
Boston song recital this season last 
Saturday afternoon in Jordan Hall. The 
audience could not have been more en- 
thusiastic than at his first concert but it 
was larger, as was to be expected. Mr. 
Werrenrath sang a Mozart aria, four 
Shakespeare songs, four by Grieg, a 
modern Italian group and songs in Eng- 
lish to close the program, 


Mme. 


Mme. Peroux-Williams gave a song re- 
cital in Symphony Hall last Wednesday 
evening. Mme. Williams was agreeably 
remembered from the interesting concert 
which she gave last season in Jordan 
Hall. Her programs are of such a high 
order and her interpretations are so well 
thought out that she is heard to greater 
advantage in a-smaller hall where she 
can establish more intimate relations with 
her audience. This year, Mme. Williams 
began with four old Italian and three 
Handel songs. Four of Loeffler’s in- 
teresting, but difficult and, therefore, sel- 
dom heard, numbers were next, after 
which came three distinguished songs of 
Debussy and a final group by the Rus- 


Peroux-Williams Charms 


sian composers, Rachmaninoff, Mous- 
sorgsky, and Gretchaninoff. C. R. 
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EW YORK will, on Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 31, hear another work by 
Henry Hadley, when this prolific Amer- 
ican composer’s latest opera, “Cleo- 
patra’s Night,” receives its premiére at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Mme. 
Frances Alda will sing the leading rédle, 
Cleopatra, and Orville Harrold is to in- 
terpret the leading tenor réle, Meiamoun. 
Théophile Gautier’s gorgeous tale of 
Egypt inspired Mr. Hadley to write his 
opera while in Europe, some twelve years 
ago, although, as the history of the com- 
poser’s intervening years tells us, many 
works have been written by him in the 
interim. The Gautier story, fashioned 
into English by Lafcadio Hearn, has been 
adapted and dramatically rearranged in- 
to a libretto by Alice Leal Pollock, who 
adhered closely to the original text, add- 
ing one character to Gautier’s. Mr. Had- 
ley tells that he waited five years for the 
completion of Mrs. Pollock’s book. 
“Cleopatra’s Night,” which is in two 
acts, is to be sung in English. The first 
act is in Cleopatra’s summer palace, 
showing the baths at sunset; and the 
second act, on the terraces of the palace 
just before sunrise. The curtain rises on 
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a scene of great splendor (designed by 
Norman Geddes), which shows the huge 
sunken bath, actually over forty feet 
square, so graphically described in the 
original book as a huge pool, through 
whose clear, crystal waters one can see 
the gilded sides. Through the towering 
columns behind the pool, one sees the 
Nile flowing in the middle distance. A 
barge, propelled by Nubian slaves, is 
seen approaching—the carriage of the 
Queen, upon which she makes her en- 
trance. This act, as well as the second, 
will display some of the most elaborate 
scenic decorations ever beheld on the 
stage of the Metropolitan. The terraces 
of the second act are a sort of courtyard, 
outside of the palace, over which huge 
canopies are drawn, through whose small 
openings glimpses of the night are 
caught. There are several huge tables 
strewn with great wine cups, and dishes 
showing fragments of the feast that last- 
ed well through the night. 


The Story 


The first character to enter on the 
scene is Mardion, the Queen’s favorite 
slave. She sees the barge of Cleopatra 
approaching. Cleopatra enters and is 
carried to her seat on the terrace. The 
Queen cries out that she is stifling and 





offers her largest pearl for one drop of 
rain! She implores the gods for some 
break in her monotonous existence. An 
arrow whistles through the air and falls 
at her feet. Cleopatra, affrighted, learns 
that the arrow bears a message of love 
to her. She commands that the sender 
be brought to her. As she is on the point 
of stepping into the bath a young Egyp- 
tian, Meiamoun, emerges. He it was 
who discharged the arrow, and he has 
braved death to be near the Queen with 
whom he is infatuated. He declares his 
Lata love, and bids the eunuchs slay 
im. 

The Queen’s guards seize him and lead 
him to the throne to be condemned, but 
the Queen is so struck by the fearless- 
ness of the youth, as well as by his phy- 
sical beauty and flaming passion, that 
she responds to his love. A pact is made 
in which Meiamoun is sentenced to die at 
dawn, in exchange for one night of love 
with Cleopatra. Mardion, the favorite 
slave of the Queen, who loves Meiamoun, 
attempts to keep him from making this 
pact, and implores him to slay himself, 
but so great is his passion for the Queen, 
that he cannot. Whereupon, Mardion 
stabs herself and falls dead at their feet. 
The act closes with a love duet between 
Meiamoun and Cleopatra, as they move 
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slowly up the flowery path of the palace 
to the portals, and disappear for the 
night. 

The second act opens with a scene o! 
crowded guests, who are lying about i 
repose, after the banquet of the night 
before. They rise to welcome the e1 
trance of the two lovers. The Quee) 
commands a ballet of young Greek maid 
ens. She points out the grace and love 
liness of the dancing maidens to th 
adoring lover, who fails to see anythin; 
but the beauty of Cleopatra. Gradual! 
the fatal dawn is seen rising slow!) 
Cleopatra, in despair, tries to keep ou 
the brightness of the day by orderi! 
the canopies to be drawn. Her love! 
tells her that death is_ inevitab! 
and having lived his greatest joy throug 
the night with her, there is nothing mo’ 
to live for, and he therefore welcom: 
death. Cleopatra attempts to comma! 
him to live, and to live to love but he 
As she utters this command, a fanfare 0! 
horns is heard, announcing the coming « 
Antony. Meiamoun recognizes the ine 
capable call of destiny, and bids “Far: 
well, O- Wondrous One!” to his belove 
As Cleopatra responds to his farewell, | 
drinks the poison and falls dead at h 
feet. Gently covering her lover, she ris 
to meet Antony. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


While a number of prominent impres- 
arios in Chicago and elsewhere are pass- 
ing sleepless nights with regard to the 
appointment of a successor to the late 
Cleofonte Campanini as general manager 
of the Chicago Opera Company, a move- 
ment is reported to be on foot looking to 
something like a gentlemen’s understand- 
ing, if not a business one, between the 
Metropolitan directors and the directors 
of the Chicago Opera Association, some- 
thing in the line of what existed some 
time ago but was broken up, you may 
remember, when the Chicago institution 
became an entirely independent concern. 

The idea is that such an arrangement 
would work to the benefit of each, would 
enable them to get better terms from 
artists simply by being able to guarantee 
them a larger number of performances, 
and thus eliminate the element of com- 
petition which has undoubtedly existed. 

One of the results would be that the 
appearances of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany in New York, which have now come 
to be looked for with considerable satis- 
faction, would no longer be made at the 
Lexington Avenue Opera House but 
would be made at the Metropolitan, 
where, by the bye, they were made some 
years ago. 

It is furthermore reported that if this 
plan goes through it is likely that Henry 
Russell, manager of the old Boston Opera 
Company, will become the general direc- 
tor of the Chicago Opera Association, a 
position for which he is eminently fitted 
through his experience and his personal 
qualifications. Mr. Russell speaks 
French and Italian fluently, has travelled 
extensively, is thoroughly posted with 
regard to musical and especially operatic 
conditions not only in this country but in 
London, Paris, Milan. He has a very 
engaging personality, to all of which he 
adds the good will and support of Otto H. 
Kahn, whose word will undoubtedly go 
far in any arrangement such as has been 
foreshadowed. 

Whether such an understanding be- 
tween the Metropolitan and the Chicago 
Opera Association would conduce to the 
best interests of opera, from the public 
point of view, is something on which 
there will be considerable difference of 
opinion. Many undoubtedly regard the 
element of competition in operatic affairs 
as vital. However, when the Gallo- 
Hammerstein enterprise gets going at 


the old Manhattan Opera House this ele- 
ment will continue and have the support 
of the old Hammerstein crowd, besides 
the support which Fortune Gallo will be 
able to draw to himself as one of the most 
successful impresarios this country has 
known. And this will be all the more 
evident if Beecham and the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company come here, as has been 


reported. 
a of ~ 


_ Did you ever meet Buzzi-Peccia, Ital- 
‘an composer of opera and songs, all- 
round musician, and at present distin- 


guished vocal teacher, for years resident 
in New York, who has to his credit much 
of the success of Alma Gluck, Sophie 
Braslau, Cecil Arden and other distin- 
guished products of his unequalled 
experience and ability? 

The other day Buzzi-Peccia and I fore- 
gathered at Delmonico’s and discussed 
men, women and things, over a filet bear- 
naise. Buzzi-Peccia began by drawing a 
distinction between the habits, or rather 
the rights of audiences in this country as 
compared with those in Europe. Said he: 

“The American public appears to have 
the right to applaud, but not the right to 
object. Now in France, and particularly 
in Italy, if the public does not like any- 
thing, 1t promptly evinces its disapproval 
by hissing. In England they do it by 
what is called ‘boo-ing.’ Now if anyone 
were to attempt that, for instance, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, he would be 
promptly howled down or ejected from 
the auditorium. Indeed, it is safe to say 
that here the public does not interfere 
with the claque. Perhaps it does not 
dare to. If a singer or a performance is 
no good, the European public says so in 
unmistakable fashion. But not so in this 


country. Here, disapproval is only 
expressed by stern silence.” 
Then we _ discussed certain noted 


singers and the reasons why some were 
not singing as well as they used to. 

“Some singers,” said Buzzi-Peccia, 
“they force the voice up, or they force 
the voice down. Well, that can be done 
to a certain extent. But when it is done 
it is always at the expense of the fine 
middle register. That is why some 
singers of eminence can still sing the 
high register, but their middle voice is 
lost, its power for bel canto, or beautiful 
singing, is gone.” 

And then we got to talking about 
Leoncavallo. 

“Ah,” said Buzzi-Peccia. “Poor Leon- 
cavallo, he had a hard life. It was a 
long time before he got his operas out. 
I was more lucky with my ‘Forza 
d’Amore,’ which was conducted by Tos- 
canini. Well, they said of my work it 
was too Wagnerian; now everybody is 
only proud to be much Wagnerian. 

“To come back to Leoncavallo. You 
know he had written when he was very 
young an opera called ‘Chatterton.’ He 
gave it to Trebbi, the publisher, who gave 
him a few hundred francs for it. But 
there was no chance to bring it out. Dur- 
ing that period Leoncavallo had a bad 
time of it. There were three of them 
who just lived in two rooms. Leoncavallo 
was always in the hands of the usurers. 

“Now it is a curious thing, to show you 
how things were in those days, that when 
Leoncavallo went with the libretto of 
‘Pagliacci’ to Ricordi (and about that 
time, too, Ricordi had the chance to get 
Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’) Ri- 
cordi lost both operas. Mascagni, let me 
say, was then copying music for eighty 
cents a day. Ricordi threw up his hands, 
for at that time, you know, most operas 
were in five acts, like ‘Aida’ and Le Pro- 
phéte,’ Ricordi said that the public would 
never accept an opera in one act. But 
being an amiable man, Ricordi said if it 
was a question of bread, he would give 
500 lire, that is, about $100. 

The next thing that happened was that 
Sonzogno, the great rival of Ricordi, 
offered a prize for compositions. That 
was in Rome. Well, Mascagni made a 
big hit with his ‘Cavalleria’ and that is 
how ‘Cavalleria’ went to Sonzogno and 
not to Ricordi. 

“In those days, too, Puccini composed 
his ‘Le Villi,’ which went to Sonzogno. 
Sonzogno said that Puccini was crazy. 
However, a lot of us got together and 
finally the opera was given by subscrip- 
tion, for we were all friends then, that is, 
Leoncavallo, Mascagni and I. And so 
the work was produced at the Dal Verme. 
Puccini, he did not have much money, 
either. Didn’t have a penny, and we 
used to be glad if we could have a meal 
of milk for twenty cents. Even after the 
success of Mascagni’s one act ‘Caval- 
leria,’ when Leoncavallo went to Ricordi 
with the libretto of ‘Pagliacci,’ Ricordi 
did not want it. He said he did not 
believe in one act operas. 

“Did you ever know how the wonderful 
prologue to ‘Pagliacci’ came to be writ- 
ten? Well, it was this way. Leoncavallo 
used to accompany Maurel, who was in 
his prime. At that time he was singing 
‘Hamlet’ at the Dal Verme in Milan. So 
Leoncavallo interested Maurel. Said 
Maurel: 

“*You must have something for me.’ 

“‘And it was then that he suggested the 
prologue. And that is how the great pro- 
logue for ‘Pagliacci’ came to be written, 
and when produeed, as you know, it 
became a world success. 

“As soon as ‘Pagliacci’ was a great 
success, what do you suppose happened? 
Why, they hunted for other works of 
Leoncavallo and so they hunted up the 


store of Trebbi. And an impresario said: 
‘Now I will produce “Chatterton.” ’ 

““No!’ said Leoncavallo. ‘No! That 
work is not up to the mark. It was writ- 
ten when I was very young.’ 

“But you know the trouble really was 
that most of the music of ‘Chatterton’ 
was put into ‘Pagliacci.’ However, Leon- 
cavallo agreed to write a new opera on 
the subject of ‘Chatterton’ in three acts. 
But it was not a good success, though 
Leoncavallo was sufficiently smart to sell 
it to a German publisher who gave 90,000 
francs for it. But it did not help poor 
Leoncavallo much, for soon he did not 
have a cent, as the money went to pay 
off his debts. He always spent too much. 
And so he had what we call a bad life. 

“By the bye,” continued Buzzi-Peccia, 
“you know Leoncavallo was like a good 
many others. They have no idea of this 
country and no idea how many cultivated 
musical people there are here. He thought 
he could come with a small orchestra and 
make a success. He had the most ridicu- 
lous ideas of this country. 

“Mascagni was another. You remem- 
ber his failure. When Mascagni came 
here, you know, I begged the people who 
had the matter in charge not to make 
him ‘the King of the Dagos’ but to re- 
ceive him as a gentleman and as a musi- 
cian. But what did they do? They had 
a big band out, with a crowd of Italians, 
with a banner on which was in large 
letters ‘Mascagni Ass.’ And they had a 
portrait of Mascagni with a_ beard, 
though he never had one. And all the 
people wanted to know what kind of an 
ass or donkey Mascagni was. Poor Mas- 
cagni! You know out of his tour he got 
involved in a law suit. When he was in 
Boston he could not pay his orchestra. So 
there were warrants out for his arrest 
when he returned to New York. But it 
was found that they could not arrest him 
on Sunday. They gave a concert, which 
was to help him pay his Italian orchestra 
something, but there was not much left 
because they got up a scheme to get some 
police to protect him, and the police were 
provided with a supper and they ate and 
drank up the receipts. 

“At that concert I went to Mascagni 
and I said: ‘If you stay five minutes 
more it will be 12 o’clock, and you will 
be put in jail. So just before midnight 
we got Mascagni into New Jersey and so 
saved him from arrest.” 

* * a 


There passed out the other day a very 
worthy musician, teacher and conductor, 
by the name of Alfred Hallam. He was 
well known in New York, Albany, and 
had for years been the head of the Skid- 
more School of Arts in Saratoga Springs, 
which was supported by several promi- 
nent people, among them a lady of great 
wealth. 

At the time your editor was making, 
from the public platform, his sensational 
disclosures with regard to the conditions 
in Europe surrounding our students, the 
result of which was that indignation 
meetings were held against him in Ber- 
lin, Hallam, who was then in Saratoga, 
came to New York and offered your 
editor, on the part of a lady, a widow of 
great wealth, any amount that might be 
needed to bring the situation to the at- 
tention of the American people. Hallam 
said that she was prepared to place evi- 
dence in his hands in the shape of affi- 
davits, with regard to conditions in Ber- 
lin, which, when they became known, 
would electrify the country. Your editor 
declined the offer, on the ground that he 
was going it alone and didn’t need the 
money. It seems the lady in question 
had a very beautiful and talented daugh- 
ter, a fine musician and pianist. She had 
been told that in order that the girl 
might finish her musical education and 
receive the consideration in this country 
to which she was entitled, it was posi- 
tively necessary for her to get a Euro- 
pean endorsement and that the best thing 
she could do would be to take the girl 
to Berlin, let her study with one or move 
of the most eminent teachers, give a few 
recitals, and then, with the publicity 
gained thereby, come back to this country 
and win out. This advice was followed. 
So mother and daughter went to Berlin, 
where they visited the studio of a man 
very eminent as a teacher and musician, 
and the mother paid for a term in ad- 
vance. After’ several days, the girl came 
home crying to her mother and told of 
the advances the teacher had made, 
which were of such a character as to 
make it impossible for her to continue 
her lessons. On this, the mother went to 
another teacher of eminence. This time 
the girl came home the second day, with 
another story even worse than the first. 
Considerably disturbed, the mother, 
however, determined to make a further 
trial and so went to a third teacher, also 
of the highest eminence. This time the 


experience was so shameful that the 
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mother determined to leave Berlin im- 
mediately and take her girl back to the 
United States. 

Hallam said that the lady was pre- 
pared to come out with regard to the 
matter and face the inevitable notoriety 
for the reason that she thought that the 
American mothers of talented girls 
should know what it meant to send their 
girls to Berlin. At that time, of course, 
we had a very different idea of Berlin 
and the Berliners than we have to-day. 
Now we know them. Then we didn’t. 


* * * 


Let me not be misunderstood. I have 
no desire, even by implication, to suggest 
that all the temptations and troubles to 
which a musical student is likely to be 
subjected in Europe, are not to be found 
in this country, as if virtue were the 
exclusive property of Americans and vice 
the exclusive property of Europeans. But 
common sense would suggest that there 
is a vast difference between the position 
of a young girl, often not accompanied 
by a protector, three thousand and more 
miles from home, with the possibility 
that her remittances may fail her, among 
people whose language and customs are 
different from her own, and a girl in this 
country, with our more human attitude 
to womankind and always among people 
whose language she speaks and within a 
block or two of a telegraph office, where- 
from she can reach her friends with a 
collect message. 

That there are serious conditions in 
this country is shown by a recent article 
in the Baltimore Sun, a paper of the 
highest standing, influence, and large 
circulation. 

The story in the Sun is to the effect 
that a short time ago a very attractive 
young girl arrived at the Union Station, 
with visions of a wonderful career on the 
operatic stage. She was sixteen. She 
had auburn curls, blue eyes. She came 
from a small country town in Pennsyl- 
vania. Three months ago a vocal profes- 
sor and his wife had come to her little 
town and given a concert. While the wife 
was entertaining the public, the profes- 
sor went around the audience telling the 
mothers of young girls of his wonderful 
vocal school in Baltimore, run by women 
teachers, for young girls with promising 
voices. He guaranteed a position on the 
stage to each pupil upon graduation. He 
was particularly insistent that this girl, 
whom we will call Naomi, should come to 
him, stated that he had heard her won- 
derful singing as soloist in the church, 
that he felt certain that a brilliant fu- 
ture on the operatic stage awaited her. 
He went so far as to promise to pay her 
maintenance while she was studying. The 
mother was a little uncertain because the 
offer seemed to be almost too brilliant. 





[Continued on page 8] 
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Seeing this, the professor backed some- 
what from his position and stated that 
just at the moment his school was full 
but that he would notify the girl at the 
first opportunity that offered. 

For three months Naomi corresponded 
with him. Then she received a telegram 
to come immediately. And so she came. 
All the address she had was one in West 
Baltimore. Luckily, her appearance made 
a woman representative of the Travel- 
lers’ Aid Society approach her and ac- 
company her to the address. A butler 
opened the door and Naomi and the agent 
were ushered into an elegantly furnished 
drawing room. Then a finely dressed 
woman of 35 entered the room. Naomi 
told her story, on which the woman gave 
her another address, claiming that the 
school was located there. So Naomi and 
the agent went to the address. They 
found a dilapidated house. But they 
heard music and singing in an upper 
floor. When they entered the room from 
which the music came, they saw seven 
dissolute women with peroxide hair and 
rouged faces carousing with a number 
of rough men. Before Naomi and the 
agent could retreat, a burly, dark com- 
plexioned, somewhat intoxicated man 
approached them and seizing Naomi by 
the arm introduced her as the “new stu- 
dent.’”’ He seemed suspicious of the agent. 


' By strategy Naomi and the agent got out 


of the house, and as soon as they were 
safe they informed the police. 

A few days later the agent of the 
Travellers’ Aid Society received a police 
report which stated that the vocal pro- 
fessor and his wife headed one of the 
most notorious groups of men and women 
engaged in the traffic in young girls. It 
seems they had offices in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore and operated through 
their agents in smaller cities and rural 
districts. The method they generally fol- 
lowed was to give a concert in some small 
town and promise a prospective operatic 
career to all pretty young girls. So 
Naomi was returned home safely to her 
mother and at the present time is still 
the soloist in her village church. 

As this story, which I have condensed, 
appeared in a paper of the highest repute 
and standing, it may be well to quote it. 
There are many such evil influences afoot 
in this country. Europe has not a mon- 
opoly of them. And there are many 
Naomis, pretty girls with beautiful 
voices, full of ambition, who unfortu- 
nately realize too late that the path to 
an operatic career is not one of roses, 
that even to those who are well protected 
it is often one of sorrows, and that the 
bright light of eminence and popularity 
in the distance, lies—through the Valley 
of the Shadow. 


* f * 


In his review of a recital by Kreisler 
in Carnegie Hall, Finck of the New York 
Evening Post tells a story to the effect 
that Giuseppe Tartini, whom Finck calls 
the Fritz Kreisler of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was best known by his short sonata 
known as “The Devil’s Trill.” The story 
goes that one night the devil came to 
Tartini and challenged him to a duel, 
violinistically speaking. When the great 
virtuoso awoke from his creative dream 
he did not recall what he himself had 
played in this contest, but he did re- 
member the devil’s piece and perpetuated 
it. 
“It would be interesting,” says Finck, 
“to compare Kreisler’s interpretation of 
it with Tartini’s—and the devil’s. But 
there were no phonographs three cen- 
turies ago, and so records of Satanic 
music are still to be devised.” 

Years ago I remember a musician tell- 
ing me of a dream he had had, in which 
the devil played a part. He always in- 
sisted upon it that there was more truth 
than fiction to his dream, and he particu- 
larly instanced the underlying sentiment 
of Offenbach’s “Contes d’Hofmann” as 
embodying the spirit of evil suggestion 
in music. 

This reminds me of an extraordinary 
conversation that I had not long ago. 
When seated at dinner next to a very 
beautiful woman of mature years, she 
happened to speak of good and bad 
music. I asked her to define for me 
what she understood by “bad music.” 

“Oh,” she replied, “I do not mean the 
trivial, banal music of which the critics 
speak. I mean the music of some of the 
great composers, which when you hear it 
brings a blush to your cheek and sug- 
gests thoughts of evil.” 

And then she mentioned certain com- 
positions by great masters. 

Curious, isn’t it, how some people are 
affected this way while to others no such 


thoughts come? Perhaps it is more in 
the person than it is in the music. 
a: 2 

Lenora Sparkes, an English woman, 
by the bye, is a name well-known to 
habitues of the Metropolitan, in a num- 
ber of the smaller réles in which she has 
always proved herself most efficient, in- 
deed at times the press has given her 
considerable recognition. She gave a re- 
cital the other day and surprised her 
audience, who did not expect such a dis- 
play of vocal virtuosity. And so some 
of them wondered why this sweet lady 
had not had greater opportunity at the 
Metropolitan. 

Without touching on this particular 
case, let me say that there are many 
singers who do not go from the operatic 
stage to the concert stage with success. 
Others, again, who are very successful 
on the concert stage, when it comes to 
opera and the requirements, fail to make 
good. There are singers, for instance, 
whose talent needs the surrounding of 
a great orchestra, costumes, scenery and 
other artists, to be at.their best. When 
they come on the concert stage, where 
they have to stand alone, they somehow 
or other do not make good. 

On the other hand, there are concert 
artists of reputation—I could name a 
number—who can draw crowded houses, 
yet, sometimes from the lack of. histri- 
onic ability, or whatever the cause, when 
they are put into opera they do not show 
to advantage. 

I say this for the reason that it does 
not follow, because an artist makes good 
at a recital or a concert, that he or she 
can successfully tackle important rdéles 
in opera. 

To return to Miss Sparkes. Town 
Topics, which chronicles matrimonial 
matters—legitimate and otherwise—is 
authority for the statement that the lady 
is to be married, before long, to Martin 
Jackson, a prominent member of the 
Christian Science Church, and known as 
a healer who during the war was a chap- 
lain in the navy. He is said to be a very 
handsome and attractive man. Miss 
Sparkes, you know, is a pupil of Yeatman 
Griffith, also a Christian Scientist. 

Well, if Miss Sparkes does get mar- 
ried, there will be hosts of people who 
will wish her all possible happiness. 


* * * 


The second performance of “Zaza’’ was 
to have been given on Thursday night of 
last week, but Crimi was sick. He was 
somewhat under the weather at the 
premiére. And so at the last minute they 
put on “Madama Butterfly” with Farrar, 
Kingston and Scotti. And Kingston gave 
so surprisingly good a performance that 
most of the papers credited him with 
having done his best work thus far. So 
I say, score another for the Americans, 
and especially for the American tenors. 

The substitution of “Zaza” caused a 
howl to go up among a large number of 
persons who had bought seats. In fact, 
so great was the desire to hear this opera 
that in spite of the miserable weather the 
speculators were enabled to get as much 
as $40 and $50 for a pair of seats in the 
orchestra. People who buy seats this 
way are apt to damn the management, 
which has nothing to do with the matter, 
and which, as I have repeatedly said, has 
done everything in its power to stop the 
speculator. 

One of the reasons of its inability to 
do so is that the public itself speculates 
in tickets. That is to say that people 
who have been on the list of subscribers 
to the opera for years, buy season tickets, 
go to some of the performances, and put 
the balance on sale in the hands of the 
speculators, dividing with the speculators 
the proceeds, which naturally reduces the 
cost of the evenings on which they go. 

If this were more generally under- 
stood, some of the drastic criticism to 
which the management of the Metropoli- 
tan is now exposed, would not be made. 


* * * 


When Giorgio Polacco was at the Met- 
ropolitan, I again and again asserted my 
conviction that he was one of the finest 
operatic conductors in the world. And 
I did this even at the time when he was 
overshadowed by the commanding genius 
of Arturo Toscanini. One of the reasons 
why Polacco’s conducting appealed to 
me, was that he always endeavored to 
support the singers with his orchestra, 
instead of trying to dominate them, as 
Toscanini did, though I am in full accord 
with those who proclaim Toscanini a 
‘master.’ 

As we know, Polacco left the Metro- 
politan before his term expired, the re- 
sult of a domestic embroglio. Then he 
went to Havana and South America, 
where he won one success after another. 
Edith Mason, the lady in the case, whom 
he later married, accompanied him. 

And now comes the news of new 


triumphs from Paris, where Polacco and 
Edith Mason have been at the Théatre 
Lyrique. Polacco has made a tremendous 
success, not only in the Italian réper- 
toire, which he was engaged to conduct, 
but also in the French repertoire. His 
success has been so conspicuous that 
Mme. Debussy, the widow of the com- 
poser, has asked him to conduct “La 
Demoiselle Elue.” This is a cantata of 
Debussy’s and on this occasion was put 
on the stage in the form of an operatic 
work. They tell me that this is the first 
time, also, that a foreigner has ever been 
asked to conduct French music in Paris. 
Polaceo has also conducted with great 
success the French opera “Tarass Bulba”’ 
by Samuel Rousseau. Bruneau, the 
I’'rench composer, has asked him to con- 
duct a new opera which is to be given 
soon. 

On the top of all this, Mme. Leroux, 
the wife of the late composer whose “La 
Reine Fiamette” was done at the Metro- 
politan last year, has asked Polacco to 
produce her husband’s last opera. Thi’s, 
however, has not yet been given. 

Thus we see that Polacco, while en- 
gaged for the Italian productions, had 
no sooner made an appearance than he 
was recognized as a man of commanding 
power and ability and was asked to con- 
duct all the French operas to be given 
at the Théatre Lyrique this season. 

Report says further that he is now pre- 
paring “Tristan and Isolde,” which is to 
be given before long. 

As for his wife, Edith Mason, let me 
say to start with, score another for the 
Americans! As Marguerite in Boito’s 
“Mefistofele” she had a wonderful suc- 
cess. The press was unanimous in de- 
claring that she has one of the rarest 
voices of the day. Indeed, André Messa- 
ger is out with the statement that he did 
not know another voice like hers to-day. 
One of the leading French critics in his 
review has called upon the pupils of the 
Conservatoire to go and listen to Edith 
Mason and profit by the way she sang. 

She is, I am informed, also to sing 
some guest performances at the Opéra 
and the Opéra Comique. 

Here we have the example of an 
American girl not only with the ability 
to sing and act but being acclaimed in 
Paris more than she was acclaimed in 
her own home. One thing is certain. She 
never could have won the success she has, 
simply through the influence of her hus- 
band. When we think of the small parts 
that she was permitted to sing at the 
Metropolitan, and of the triumph that 
she has now won in Paris, it gives us 
cause for reflection. 

* * * 


Rose Villar, a worthy musician, some- 
time ago composed a song “To America,” 
the words for which were written by the 
well-known writer, Minna Irving. Wher- 
ever this song has been sung it seems to 
have elicited enthusiastic approval. 

Major General Barrett, in command of 
the headquarters of the U. S. Marine 
Corps in Washington, has takentthe mat- 
ter up and sent copies to the leader of 
the band at Quantico, the large Marine 
Corps post near Washington. 

The Civic Secretary of the National 
Security League, of which Elihu Root is 
the honorary president, succeeding Jo- 
seph H. Choate, states that she is recom- 
mending the song to all groups doing 
Americanization work. 

Some of the principals in our public 
schools have also taken the matter up 
and speak with enthusiasm not only of 
the music but of the words. 

During the war hundreds of patriotic 
songs were composed, but scarcely any 
of them, outside such popular works as 
George Cohan’s “Over There,” seem to 
have outlived a brief season. Mrs. Vil- 
lar’s work seems to be gaining in popu- 
larity as time goes on. 

* * * 


I foretold Farrar’s success in “Zaza,” 
and now I foretell the success of Hadley’s 
“Cleopatra’s Night.” Théophile Gauthier’s 
story, on which the libretto is founded, is 
so dramatic that it lends itself to musical 
treatment. And as Hadley has _ the 
talent, has already shown himself to be 
a composer of the first rank, why should 
it not make a hit, especially as I under- 
stand Hadley has used melody all the 
way through? Believe me that the pub- 
lic is just a little tired of endless recita- 
tive, such as we had in the “Blue Bird.” 


* * of 


You recently have printed some won- 
derful accounts of the interest being 
taken in music and the drama in Japan. 
But things there are not going quite as 
easy as would appear on the surface. As 
a matter of fact, old Japan and the 
younger generation, whether in politics, 
or social life, or in music, or in art, are 
engaged in a serious conflict. This in- 
vades public and private life. 


A little while ago several Japanese 
young men of noble families organized a 
dramatic company with a view to study- 
ing modern dramas, with Count Hijikata 
as stage director and Viscount Konoe in 
charge of the musical part. Actresses 
were selected and arrangements made 
for the maiden performance in Novem- 
ber from plays by Maeterlinck. The mat- 
ter was duly reported at length in the 
press, on which a panic seized the offi- 
cials of high rank in the Department of 
the Imperial Household, in whose ethical 
conception it appears the stage does not 
cut a commendable figure. What hap- 
pened? The noble aspirants for musical 
and dramatic. fame were politely told 
that the best thing that they could do 
would be to break up the organization. 


* * * 


As you know, Felix Borowski, the 
noted Chicago critic and composer, wrote 
a ballet entitled “Boudour,” which has 
been produced by the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation. After the performance Mary 
Garden was standing in the wings of the 
opera house, near Borowski. They say 
that Borowski was introduced to her. He 
naturally asked her how she liked his 
music. 

“Oh,” said “Our Mary,” “I know you 
very well. I did not like it at all. For 
five years, you know, Mr. Borowski, you 
did not like anything I did. So I do not 
like your music. Tit for tat!” 

So like “Our Mary,” isn’t it? 

Meantime, “Our Mary” is making a 
wonderful success in concert, which 
would go far to settle the question as to 
whether she can sing or not, which some 
of the critics, you know, have denied, and 
stated that she was simply a wonderful 
impersonator of réles. At any rate, she 
will always have the sincere admiration 
of Your 

MEPHISTO. 





MOISEIWITSCH GIVES 
HIS THIRD RECITAL 





Russian Pianist Plays Diversified Pro- 
gram with Taste and Technical 
Polish 


Benno Moiseiwitsch’s third recital at 
Carnegie Hall last Saturday afternoon 
was heard by an audience of more moder- 
ate size than the previous two, a fact 
that might be ascribed to the bad weather 
or a rather indiscreetly composed pro- 
gram. With the exception of Chopin’s 
B Flat Minor Sonata—which Mr. Gab- 
rilowitsch was playing about the same 
time further downtown—the list con- 
sisted of short pieces (not all of them of 
pronounced merit) giving the recital a 
somewhat superficial and fragmentary 
aspect. Among these brief numbers were 
the Pastorale and Capriccio of Scarlatti, 
a Bach Sicilienne, a Mozart Gigue, a set 
of variations by Rameau, Rachmaninoff’s 
B Flat Prelude, Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau,” a 
showy toccata by Nandor-Zsolt and 


pieces by Debussy, Liszt and Palmgren. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s treatment of this 
music evinced the features fully dis 
cussed at the time of his début and re 
quires no intimate scrutiny at present. 
The beauty of his art does not revea! 
itself along lines of profound, highly 
colored or imaginative communication. 
Rather in delicacy of small scale nuance, 
tasteful effect and rare technical re- 
sponsiveness. The most ambitious num 
ber on the program last week—the Cho- 
pin sonata—was also the most disap 
pointing. The mordant tragedy of th: 
first movement eluded Mr. Moiseiwitsc!). 
who played it with a breathless velocit) 
that robbed its insistent, dominatin: 
rhythmic figure of its savage bite an! 
quelled the vehement passion of tl! 
working out section. The funeral mar) 
lacked consuming pathos or powe’. 
though the middle section was becoming 
simple without sentimentality. T° 
darkly murmurous rush of the nig" 
winds over the graves in the last mo\:- 
ment blew swiftly on its course, )'! 
conveyed little eerie suggestion. ‘T' 
pianist negotiated more successfully + 
glittering pageantry of Ravel, Zsolt a 
Liszt. His hearers were very enthusi: * 
tically inclined. | AB 





Humanitarian League Gives Concer‘ 


The Humanitarian League gave ® 
concert on the evening of Jan. 22 at ‘© 
Teachers’ Training School. The progr ™ 
was offered by the Russian Balalaika ‘ * 
chestra, Sunia Samuels, conductor; H 
Kronold, ’cellist, and Edith Friedm ": 
pianist. 
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Why Wait for the American Composer? 
He Is with Us Now, Says Percy Grainger 
Celebrated Pianist and Creative Musician Declares Our Musical Writers Have Unrestricted 


Opportunities, but Believes the Best of Them Are Still Underrated by the Average 
Musician and Music-Lover in This Country 








By PERCY GRAINGER 





(Copyright 1920 by Percy Grainger) 
E read in George Moore’s “Ave” 
(one of the volumes of his entranc- 
ing trilogy “Hail and Farewell”) of 
the author speaking these pregnant 
words at a literary dinner in Dublin: 
“We must not be afraid of praising Mr. 
Yeats’s poetry too much.” I often think 
of that sentence in connection with the 
American composers of our day and the 
duties that artistic justice lays upon us. 
Many people are instinctively inclined to 
fear bestowing too glowing a praise upon 
the artistic output of their contemporary 
fellow countrymen; yet, if we are deal- 
ing with the work of geniuses or men of 
great talent, the probabilities more often 


lie in the exactly opposite direction; 
more often our danger lies in refraining 
from exceeding praise, in refraining 
from what at the time may seem exces- 
sive praise; for a remarkable accom- 
plishment deserves a remarkable ac- 
claim, and in underrating a work of art 
we are showing no sounder a lack of 
judgment than in overrating the same— 
with this difference: that undervaluation 
is a meaner error than overvaluation, 
and one more enervating to the artistic 
atmosphere of the land we live in; since 
it is sympathy and not fault-finding that 
spurs creative artists to worthiest goals 

I think it would be utterly inaccurate 
and ungrateful to pretend that the gifted 
American composer of to-day walks a 
thorny and unholpen path. There are 
probably few, if any, lands where deserv- 
ing composers are more likely to find 
their works more worthily published, 
more satisfactorily performed (and this 
whether their works be easy or exacting, 
severe or popular in style) and more 
humanly and sincerely received. All 
these things are splendidly fortunate, and 
no composer who loves the welfare of his 
fellow composers could fail to feel 
warmth and gratitude and happiness for 
such generous and favorable and con- 
structive conditions. 

But in spite of all this I oftenest feel 
that the best native-born American com- 
posers are still decidedly underrated by 
the average American musician and mu- 
sic lover. In both England and America 
musical composition along large and com- 
plex and highly cultured lines is still so 
comparatively new an advent in the life 
of the nation that the average English- 
man and American still feel somewhat 
diffident of the achievements of their 
native-born composers, and are slightly 
reluctant of believing that among their 
contemporary fellow-countrymen = are 
composers as great as the greatest con- 
temporary composers of any other land. 
Americans are not yet as confident of 
their own composers as they are of their 
own athletes, soldiers or business men, 
nor do they, in the bulk, realize that 
their own country has already produced 
musical creators as great in the world of 
music as are Whistler and Sargent in 
the pictorial world. Yet such is undoubt- 
edly the case, or I am blind to the true 
facts of the artistic history we are living 
in and making. 

It is true that several native composers 
are known widely as significantly gifted 
men—but not as such extremely gifted 
men as they are in reality. They are ac- 
claimed as fine talents when in reality 
they are true geniuses. Their brilliance 
as local composers is often sensed while 
their fitness to rank as leading world- 
composers is, not unnaturally, over- 
looked. I say “not unnaturally” since 
all public appreciation of any art re- 
quires the passage of time, and many 
of the finest examples of American mu- 
sical creativity are too recent to have 
been able to permeate all sections of 
musical life of the nation as yet. Thus, 
though Rubin Goldmark’s orchestral 
“Requiem” is deeply appreciated by 
many, some years will have to pass ere 
the average American concert-goer re-, 
gards it with the reverent awe with 
which he views an equally fine work by 
Strauss or Elgar or d’Indy. Personally 
I consider Goldmark’s “Requiem” one of 


the most touching and expressive orches- 
tral pieces of our era. 

When John Alden Carpenter’s “Con- 
certino” for piano and orchestra had its 
first performance in Chicago it was wel- 
comed as a spirited work of talent. 
While I believe that it is all this, I am 
equally confident that it is very much 
more: I am sure that it is a work of 
singular perfection of form and color, 
one of the most pianistic and “becoming” 
of modern piano concertos, and standing 
absolutely alone in the manner in which 





Percy Grainger, Distinguished Pianist 
and Composer 


it presents the solo instrument and the 
orchestra in a delicately balanced rela- 
tion, one to the other, that recalls the 
intimacy of chamber music rather than 
the swash-buckling externality of most 
piano concertos. In short, I see in it a 
“classic,” that will soon, by reason of its 
intrinsic beauties and effortless charm, 
find its way into the permanent repertory 
of pianists, the world over. Howard 
Brockway’s “‘Lonesome Tunes” (settings 
of Kentucky folksongs for voice and 
piano) seem universally appreciated, but 
are they appreciated at their immense 
full value? Are they ranked, in con- 
temporary judgment, alongside the finest 
folk music settings of all time, all coun- 
tries? For this they fully deserve to be, 
as I see it. To my mind, Brockway, in 
his new collection, “Kentucky Mountain 
Tunes” no less than in his earlier collec- 
tion, “Lonesome Tunes,” has accomplished 
the finest voice-and-piano settings of 
folksongs in the English language yet 
given to the world. The subtle poetry, 
the sensitive emotionality, the expressive 
harmonies and fragrant originality and 
“raciness” of Brockway’s piano accom- 
paniments to these splendid old airs place 
them, to my mind, directly alongside the 
Bach organ Choralvorspiele, the Brahms 
“Deutsche Volkslieder,” the Grieg 
“Slaatter” and “Folkeviser” (opus 66), 
the Eduard Moulet “Chansons populaires 
de Haute Normandie”—and higher honor 
than that I cannot conceive. 

Realizing how recent has been the 
appearance of most of the American com- 
positions that I admire most—and the 
fact that these works cannot yet, on ac- 
count of their youth, have found their 
way to the majority of American mod- 
ernity-loving musicians and amateurs, I 
am adding a little list of some of the 
works of native-born American com- 
posers for piano, for voice and piano, 
and for chorus, that have stirred and 
thrilled me the most deeply within the 
past year or so—in the hopes that these 
gems of native creativity will bring to 
some of my fellow musicians (who are 
not yet familiar with them) the same 
delight and inspiration that they have 
brought to me. The following list is not 
pretended to be comprehensive or com- 
plete, in any way, and merely presents a 
purely personal choice of such American 
compositions of rare talent and genius 





that I happen to have been lucky enough 
to have come in contact with during a 
brief period. ' 


Piano Solo 


J. A. Carpenter, “Impromptu” and 
“Polonaise Americaine.” (Publisher, G. 
Schirmer, Inc.) 

J. A. Carpenter, 
piano and orchestra. 
Schirmer, Inc.) 

R. Nathaniel Dett, “Juba” Dance, from 
Suite “In the Bottoms.” (Publisher, 
Clayton, Summy Co.) 

Daniel Gregory Mason, “The Whip- 
poorwill” and “Cloud Pageant” from 
“Country Pictures.” (Publisher, Breit- 
kopf and Hartel.) 

Howard Brockway, “Wedding March” 
from “Three Armenian’ Folktunes.” 
(Publisher, G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

Fannie Dillon, “Birds at Dawn,” from 
ops 20. (Publisher, The John Church 

0. 

Leo Sowerby, “The Irish Washer- 
woman.” (Publisher, The Music Press, 
Chicago. ) 

Rubin Goldmark, “From the Old Mis- 
sion,” No. 3 of “Prairie Idylls.”  (Pub- 
lisher, G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

David W. Guion, “Turkey in the 
Straw.” (Publisher, G. Schirmer, Inc.) 


Voice and Piano 


Howard Brockway, “Lonesome Tunes,” 
folksongs from the Kentucky Mountains. 
(Publisher, H. W. Gray Co.) 

Howard Brockway, ‘Kentucky Moun- 
gs Tunes.” (In the press, Oliver Ditson 

0.) 

J. A. Carpenter, “The Player Queen.” 
(Publisher, G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

J. A. Carpenter, “Spring” from “Im- 
proving Songs for Anxious Children.” 
(Publisher, G. Schirmer, Inc.) 


Chorus 


Natalie Curtis Burlin, “Negro Folk- 
songs,” four books now reprinted in one 
volume. (Publisher, G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

Natalie Curtis Burlin, “Two old Negro 
Christmas Songs.” (Publisher, Hunt- 
zinger & Dilworth.) 

R. Nathaniel Dett, “The Chariot Jubi- 
lee,” Motet. (Publisher, The John 
Church Co.) 


R. Nathaniel Dett, “Listen to the 
Lambs,” “Music in the Mine,” “O Holy 
Lord.” (Publisher, G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

Often in selecting modern piano solos 
for programs we encounter a strange 
dearth of quiet, melodious poetical num- 
bers—items that could fill somewhat the 
same role that do the piano poems of 
Chopin and Schumann, for instance. 
But I venture to claim that in the “Im- 
promptu,” “The Whippoorwill,” “Birds 
at Dawn,” “From the Old Mission,” of 
the above list, we have four touching, 
telling, gentle pieces, each one of them 
rich in personality and tender appeal. 
“Birds at Dawn,” despite its modernity, 
is like some old exotic, ornate embroid- 
ery, wafting to us the fragrance of a 
past delicacy and exquisiteness. “The 
Whippoorwill” has the wistful poignancy 
of the little poem that heads the music. 
About Daniel Gregory Mason’s “Cloud 
Pageant” is the spacious grandeur sug- 
gested by its title. It breathes a lofty 
calm, a golden warmth, and in its splen- 
didly flowing form, its natural manly de- 
livery, it has a certain kinship with the 
Brahms piano Rhapsodies. Brockway’s 
“Armenian Wedding March” is a minia- 
ture of completest perfection. In addi- 
tion to being a characteristic concert 
number full of local color, it is a useful 
study in simultaneous staccato and legato 
playing. 

American piano music is particularly 
rich in “bring-down-the-house” pieces of 
a rollicking nature, and anything more 
inevitably effective and exhilarating to 
hear and more entertaining to play and 
practise than the above-listed ‘‘Polonaise 
Americaine,” “Juba” dance, “The Irish 
Washerwoman” and “Turkey in the 
Straw” are hard to imagine. These 
things are as striking as skyscrapers, as 
nationally typical as baseball. It would 
be impossible to find anywhere in piano 
literature four numbers more suitable to 
the concert platform, more irresistible 


“Concertino” for 
(In the press, G. 


to each and every kind of audience, 
simple or sophisticated. 

Most of John Alden Carpenter’s songs 
(such as his “Gitanjali,” “Don’t Ceare,’’ 
“The Home Road,” “Wull Ye Come”) are 
already too well known to need any men- 
tion here. But 1 would like to single out 
two, not yet so widely heard, that are 
among his very loveliest. ‘The Player 
Queen” is, to my ears, one of the most 
distinctive songs of all time—a perfect 
setting of a bewitching poem. Very ex- 
quisite in its graceful yet austere sim- 
plicity is the same composer’s “Spring,” 
with delicious words by Carpenter him- 
self. The negro traditions of unlettered 
part-singing are providing American 
music culture with a choral style that, 
on its own ground, it were hard to equal 
in any other country. Nothing could pos- 
sibly be more absolutely suitable for 
choral singing, all over the musical world, 
than the Southern spirituals, play-songs 
and dance-songs so excellently and faith- 
fully recorded by that inspired artist- 
soul, Natalie Curtis Burlin. Such music 
is born of the musically sacred gift of 
polyphonic improvisation and carries 
upon its face the hallmark of its in- 
stinctive and untrammeled origin. Sim- 
ilarly effective and chorally adroit are 
the choruses of Nathaniel Dett; as full 
of popular appeal as they are of sterling 
artistic workmanship and_ unfailing 
euphony. If choral societies wish to 
“sound their best”? I would advise them 
to sing these pieces of Curtis Burlin’s 
and Dett’s. Such works are to te choral 
world what Wagner is to the orchestra 
and Chopin to the piano; the fuiicest nor- 
mal exploitation of the medium employed. 
They recall Walt Whitman’s meaning 
line: “This is the meal equally set, this 
the meat for natural hunger.” 

To students training for the concert 
platform and intending to embark upon 
international careers as_ interpretative 
artists, I would like to suggest that they 
may fit themselves the better for such 
a task by specializing in greater or lesser 
degree in the compositional output of 
their own country’s best composers. All 
over the world the musical public, rightiy 
enough, likes to hear an artist render 
the art of his own race. We do not go 
to German singers for ideal renderings 
of Italian opera. Likewise we do not go 
to Italian singers for ideal performances 
of German music-drama. We naturally 
prefer to hear both Germans and Italians 
in their own racial spheres. And so it 
is with the concert platform, to a not in- 
considerable extent; we like a performer 
to bring us, in his artistry, a breath of 
his own native heath, hills, plains, woods, 
deserts and waters. 


My advice to American students would 
be: Immerse yourselves without delay in 
the splendid world of music that is flow- 
ing from the pens of your own native- 
born musicians. Let us sit in wait no 
longer for the advent of great Amer- 
ican composers; they are with us already. 
Let us hasten to capitulate to them, re- 
spond to them and enjoy them and make 
part of ourselves the beauties and ex- 
pressiveness they are furnishing us with. 
Let us, as performers, quickly and eager- 
ly do our patriotic part as they, as cre- 
ators, are doing, have done, theirs al- 
ready. For this kind of patriotism is 
free of all chauvanism, defeats nobody 
and enriches the rest of the world while 
it enriches us. Moreover, the patriot- 
ism that finds its vent in racial self- 
expression through the medium of art 
does not wilt and die as empires and 
supremacies wilt and die, but lives on 
through the ages, a “carte de visite” to 
one humanity, engendering cosmic 
ove. 


New York City, Nov. 21, 1919. 





Chilean Pianist Gives Successful Recitals 
in Buenos Aires 


BUENOS AIRES, Dec. 20.—Juan Reyes, 
a young Chilean pianist, was heard re- 
cently in a pair of recitals at the Odeon 
Theater, achieving an immediate success. 
Mr. Reyes, who is a pupil of Emil Sauer, 
offered an interesting program, which 
among classic and modern numbers in- 
cluded two by his teacher. Mr. Reyes 
has left for Brazil where he will make a 
short tour before going to the United 
States. TAGRINE. 


Thelma Given to Appear in West 


Westminster College, at New Wilming- 
ton, Pa., has through Per Nielsen, its 
director of music, engaged Thelma Given, 
the brilliant American violinist, to give 
a recital at the college this week. Miss 
Given left New York on Saturday, Jan. 
17, for the West, as she is booked to give 
a recital in Des Moines, Ia., and on her 
way East she filled the New Wilmington 
date. 
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GARRISON 


Two More Extraordinary Successes at the Metropolitan 


L’ELISIR D’AMORE 


**As perfect a singer as the operatic stage possesses today’’ 


TIMES: 


There was still more to interest many of the 
audience in the first appearance as Adina of 
Miss Mabel Garrison, whose promotion to 
some of the lighter and brilliant coloratura 
parts has been to American opera goers a 
cause for congratulation. In this as in the 
other parts of the kind in which she has been 
more recently heard, she acquitted herself with 
great credit. A charming and sympathetic 
figure, arch and vivacious in the comedy, she 
sang with great beauty and purity of voice, 
with brightness and brilliancy and with a full 
command of the style that is indispensable 
to the successful portrayal of this genre. 
There was no doubt of the value and signifi- 
cance of her contribution to the performance. 


HERALD: 


For the first time Mme. Mabel Garrison 
sang Adina. She seemed to like the role and 
radiated contentment. There was charm to 
her performance. None of the recent Adinas 
has had the graciousness of manner she dis- 
played. It is good to get the illusion of 
youth over the footlights, and Mme. Garri- 
son did that. Her voice too was lovely. She 
excels in little delicacies of style and vocaliza- 
tion; in beauty of tone and in light, graceful 
singing. It is encouraging to find an Ameri- 
can singer jumping into a prima donna’s po- 
sition in a single season and singing so many 
roles as well as Miss Garrison has sung this 
season. 


TRIBUNE: 


The Adina was Miss Mabel Garrison, who 
registered another success. Her voice is a 
lovely one, and her florid passages she sings 
with grace and incisiveness. She is not a 
brilliant singer, but she is a perfect one, as 
perfect a singer as the operatic stage posses- 
ses today. 


EVE. SUN: 

Among the musical events of a furious week 
must be counted the first occasion of Mabel 
Garrison’s singing of the heroine of L’Elisir 
d’Amore. This she did last night at the Met- 
ropolitan with Caruso back in his favorite role. 
Mme. Garrison looked a pretty village queen, 
more of one than usually graces Donizetti’s 
flirtation scenes, and sang her role with grace 
and brightness and with all the sweetness of 
voice it deserves. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE: 


Mabel Garrison sang Adina, succeeding 
Frieda Hempel in the role as she has in so 
many others. She made a very pretty picture 
and delivered the light, delicate music with all 
sow surety which always distinguishes her 
work. 


POST: 


Miss Mabel Garrison, diminutive and charm- 
ing, took the part of Adina. She not only 
looked very pretty and girlish, but acted with 
a tantalizing, coquettish attractiveness that 
drove her admirers to desperation. She also 
sang the part well, with grace and ease, and 
she is wise in not trying to force her tone be- 
yond the strength of her vocal organ. It is far 
better to be satisfied with its present volume 
and fine quality. 


GLOBE: 


With Mabel Garrison achieving distinction 
as Adina “L’Elisir d’Amore” was given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last evening. 
Much significance is attached to the according 
of the role to Miss Garrison, and indicates 
that she is to be regarded as the successor of 
Miss Hempel. She sang the part excellently, 
her silvery voice being marked by exquisite 
clarity and smoothness. Admirers of Miss 
Garrison point out that she has been heard 
this season as Rosina, Marta and Adina—all 
roles which were played in the old days by’ 
Mme, Sembrich and Adelina Patti. 


COQ D’OR 


MAIL: 


But the event of the evening was the first 
appearance of Mabel Garrison as Adina. This 
tuneful and attractive artist received the de- 
lighted approval of the audience. 


EVE. WORLD: 


Mabel Garrison as Adina kept him (Caruso) 
fitting company. Her singing was exquisite. 


WORLD: 


She was an arch Adina and comely, and she 
presented the characteristics of the rather ele- 
mentary village. belle with aplomb. Her voice, 
as we wrote of her Martha last week, is aerial, 
her scales even and her legato in the purely 
lyric passages most admirable. And then she 
is true to pitch as well as sweet in quality. 
Possessing a natural coloratura, her ease, 
agility and fluty upper tones are always 
agreeable. Quality, not quantity, tells. She 
was warmly received. 


SUN: 

Mabel Garrison’s Adina, like her Rosina 
and her Martha, was excellently sung with a 
small silvery voice and a florid technic dis- 
tinguished by exquisite clarity and smooth- 
ness. 


TELEGRAPH: 


The melodic gourmets, the hosts of Caruso- 
ites, the swarms of admirers of Mabel Gar- 
rison’s lovely coloratura voice and the army 
of Scotti enthusiasts, all crowded to the Met- 
ropolitan last evening. Mabel Garrison sang 
gloriously. 


AMERICAN: 


Mabel Garrison, prima donna Americana 
assoluta, impersonated the vivacious and 
coquettish Adina for the first time here, acting 
the part most bewitchingly and singing her 
florid cantilena with gracile charm. : 


‘‘Finest example of pure singing the Opera House can boast’’ 


AMERICAN: 


Remarkable from every point of view, as 
well as delightful, was Mabel Garrison’s per- 
formance of the Princess’s exceedingly dif- 
ficult and trying part; remarkable because of 
the American prima donna’s strict adherence 
to pitch, her extraordinary security, her faith- 
ful observance of the composer’s every de- 
mand; delightful because of the delicate ex- 
pressiveness of her singing, which vied with 
the tip-toe graces of Rosina Galli, her miming 
associate. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE: 


Miss Garrison’s singing of the highly orna- 
mental music is the finest example of pure 
singing the Opera House can boast at the 
present time. And last evening the little colo- 
ratura was in the best of voice, lilting through- 
out the long measures of florid singing with 
a delightful surety of tone and vocal flexibil- 
ity. At no time did she falter; at no time did 
her light, delicate voice refuse to do the in- 
telligent bidding of its fine, intelligent direc- 
tion. 


WORLD: 


Miss Garrison, who has sung the part be- 
fore, again sang on this occasion the elaborate 
vocal score with its roulades, cadenzas, top 
notes—E in altissimo is one peak—and melting 
folk-song with unfeigned spontaneity. Her 
cool, crystalline tones were carolled with bird- 
like charm. 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


TIMES: 


Garrison sang and Galli danced in remark- 
able parallel series the Queen’s pirouettes and 
chromatics of Asiatic colorature that trail 
across this lovely score as comets’ tails across 
the night sky. The “Hymn to the Sun,” a mid- 
night sun, earned deserved recalls. 


TELEGRAPH: 


Mabel Garrison as the Princess and Marie 
Sundelius as the Golden Cock, naturally and 
necessarily carried off the singing glories of 
the great vocal cast. 


TRIBUNE: 


Miss Garrison scores again. Her lovely 
voice, style and skill in floratura was worthy 
of special commendation. 


GLOBE: 


Miss Garrison had sung the Princess here 
several times before, but never so well, with 
so much variety and color, as last night. She 
gave of it the best performance it has had 
here. 


HERALD: 


Mme. Mabel Garrison sang the music of the 
Princess delightfully. It is very difficult. 
Only a singer with the surest possible sense 
of pitch could manage it. 


SUN: 


Mabel Garrison, who last season had sung 
the music of the siren queen, sang it again 
with the same artistic skill. 


MAIL: 
The pure lilting voice of Mabel Garrison 


rippled through the queen’s delicious arias. 


EVE. WORLD: 


She displayed surpassing vocal agility and 
lovely tone. 


POST: 


Mabel Garrison made a decided improve- 
ment over last year, singing the unique Orien- 
tal coloratures very charmingly indeed. 


1 W. 34th Street, New York 
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Compares Opera Audiences of New York and Chicago 


Frances Ingram Finds that the Hearers in the Middle West Prefer Pure 





Singing to Dramatic Conception—In the Metro- 


politan, Declares the Contralto, the Artistic Ego is Humbled at the Feeling of Being “Only a Cog in a Magnificent 
Machine”—Singers of Small Roles “Need Stout Hearts and Abundant Faith in Themselves” 











HAT is it that most impresses the 

new artist at the Metropolitan 
Opera House? Is it the glamor of the 
great names there? Is it the smoothness 
of the performances or the merciless 
hard work required to achieve this 
smoothness? Or is it the mingled thrill 
and dread of facing the huge audiences 
that fill all the vast reaches of the audi- 
torium—an abysm of gloom and terror, 
for all its glow of red and gold, once the 
demon of nervousness has gripped the 
singer? 

Frances Ingram, the American con- 
tralto, who joined the Metropolitan 
forces this season after many triumphs 
in Chicago, where she was hailed as “the 
greatest contralto of her generation,” 
admits having felt something of all of 
these sensations. But more than any of 
them, the impression has been stamped 
into her mind that the Metropolitan, first 
and last, is an institution—something far 
greater than its singers—something that 


will go on and on, whatever becomes of 
those who tread its boards to-day—some- 
thing that has been and “ever shall be”— 
a house of the past and of the future, 
where the present must fit itself into the 
continuing scheme of things, even if that 
requires some humbling of the artistic 
ego. 

“In spite of the good will and kindness 
of every one,” Miss Ingram said, in 
describing her feelings with regard to 
the Metropolitan, “the singer seems to 
have it brought home to her with an em- 
phasis like that of fate itself, that she is 
‘nothing’; that the Metropolitan is 
‘everything.’ I do not mean by this to 
imply any lack of comradeship or of a 
friendly feeling between all who go to 
make the Metropolitan what it is. For 
myself, I have been received with cordial- 
ity in every quarter. But, day after day, 
in rehearsals, in performances, in the 
aftermath of performances, that feeling 
comes back to me, ever stronger, that I 
am just a cog in the great machine of 
opera—a magnificent machine that will 
run on irrespective of a new cog here and 
there from season to season. 

“This feeling is all the more marked, 
I think, because of my experience with 
the Chicago company. A relatively new 
organization, it remained just that—an 
organization, rather than an institution. 

“Irrespective of whether the parts for 
which she was cast were big or small 
ones, I think the Chicago singer felt more 
that she sang for her own success and 
less, relatively, for the continued great 
name of the opera house. It is an honor 
to sing at the Metropolitan, but there 
also is a burden to carry that is not a 
light one. 

“This feeling that the artist is ‘noth- 
ing’, weighs heaviest, of course, with 
those who sing the smaller réles, where 
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they must conform strictly to what the 
stage directors outline and who must 
keep always within the picture. The 
singer of these lesser réles needs to have 
a stout heart and much faith in herself. 
She cannot be too assertive and she must 
be ready to follow the ideas of others. 
She must resolve to do the work in hand 
and do it well, and not think too much 
about her career. Once the singer loses 


f 





© Photo by Maurice Goldberg 
Frances Ingram, a Newcomer in the 


Metropolitan’s Contralto Wing 

the right attitude of mind and begins to 
fret, that recurring, insistent warning, 
not spoken but understood, that she is 
as nothing, the opera everything, will 
crush both her and her career. 


Adjusting Her Viewpoint 


“But if she adjusts her viewpoint to 
the actualities of her work, she will find 
singing at the Metropolitan simply in- 
valuable, irrespective of the roles she 
sings. I have done only relatively small 
parts since coming to New York. In 
Chicago, I did the big ones. To return, 
for instance, to the relatively insignif- 
icant part of Mercedes after having 
achieved a real success as Carmen, re- 
quires a considerable sacrifice at the 
expense of the ego. But I have no dount 
there has been value in it. I came to the 
Metropolitan with no promise whatever 
as to what roles I would do. I came 
to sing those for which I was cast. I did 
so because I felt the experience and the 
associations would be invaluable later. 

“The singer who has sung principal 
roles and then turns to lesser parts, has, 
perhaps, a point of view different from 
that of the young singer beginning with 
small réles. The latter is anxious to 
shine. She hopes to make the small part 
stand out and thus to call attention to 
herself. The singer who has sung the 
more important roles realizes that the 
small one should not be unduly promi- 
nent. It should take its proportionate 
place in the picture. It should be well 
done, but not in a way that implies a 
desire to elbow the principal singers from 
their place in the center of the stage.” 

Miss Ingram made some interesting 
comparisons between singing in opera 
in Chicago and in New York. 

“The singer must do more drudgery 
at the Metropolitan,” she said. “With 
so many rehearsals, the artist is singing 
every day. So many people speak of an 
artist conserving the voice, because that 
artist is in but one performance during 
a given week. But quite likely there is 
a rehearsal every day just as trying on 
the voice and as much of a tax on phy- 
sical vitality as any performance. There 
is an added burden of many singers, in 
that they understudy numerous roles 
which they perhaps never have opportu 











nity to sing, but which they do have to 
rehearse. Rehearsals are much more of 
an ordeal here than they were with the 
Chicago company. 

“Also, I think the lesser réles must be 
molded more to the ideas of some one 
else than was true with the Chicago com- 
pany. It is more difficult to sing an- 
other’s conception of a scene than one’s 
own. But it is in this very thing, I think, 
that the training which every singer re- 
ceives at the Metropolitan is something 
likely to be of inestimable value. 

“There is, it seems to me, quite a dif- 
ference in the attitude of the audiences 
here and in the West. They listen with 
a different intent. In Chicago, pure sing- 
ing interests more than dramatic con- 
cept. Individual airs are applauded 
more spontaneously and often have to 
be repeated. Almost never is there a 
‘repeat’ at the Metropolitan—just an- 
other illustration of how the opera, 
(which, after all, is the institution) is 
the thing, rather than the singer. A 
vivid portrayal means more to New 
Yorkers, I think, than it does to Chicago 
opera patrons, while sheer perfection of 
vocal tone or style interests them less. 
There are, of course, some notable excep- 
tions with regard to both opera houses, 
but I believe this is the chief difference 








between a typical Chicago and a typical 
New York audience. 

“IT suppose artists are much the same 
everywhere in the world. Always there 
are complaints of a clique or inside ring. 
Personally, I have found the same good 
comradeship among artists at the Metro- 
politan as among my former colleagues 
in Chicago.” 

Miss Ingram is one of those who be- 
lieve singing in opera is an aid to suc- 
cess in concert. 

“I expect to do more and more in 
concert,” she said, “and always have 
regarded it as the most satisfying work 
for the real singer. But to succeed in 
concert, I think the artist must really 
live her songs. Training in opera, more 
than anything else, gives the ability to 
make the song a part of one’s very being; 
just as in portraying a réle the singer 
and the character must, for the time 
being, become one and the same person. 
It seems only too true that opera wrecks 
many voices. But if the voice has been 
correctly developed before the singer goes 
into opera and then is used properly, 
without overdoing or abuse, several sea- 
sons in opera should give a concert singer 
a more interesting personality and make 
her a more vital interpreter.” 

OscAR THOMPSON. 





‘FRIENDS OF MUSIC’ 
ENJOY NEW WORKS 


Letz Quartet, Bauer and Bailly 
Present Four Contem- 
porary Compositions 

Music by contemp.rury New Yorkers 
comprised the program offered by the 
Friends of Music Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
18, at the Ritz. The artists giving it 
were the superb Letz Quartet and Har- 
old Bauer and Louis Bailly. 

Daniel Gregory Mason’s Intermezzo, 
Op. 17, for string quartet, inaugurated 
the afternoon’s business. It says noth- 
ing in particular and demands no dis- 
cussion. Two movements from an as yet 
unfinished quartet by Sandor Harmati 
(second violinist of tne Letz Quartet) 
were heard for the first time. The first, an 
Allegro misterioso, is effect music pure 
and simple. The themes are trite and 
their eccentric treatment does_ not 
camouflage their shortcomings. Clever, 
maybe, if you care for cleverness. The 
second movement, Adagio maestoso, is 
distinctly better and has moments of 
genuine beauty and character. The 
composer willfully mars its atmosphere 
by dragging in a reminiscence of his 
first movement. He and his colleagues 
were vehemently applauded. 

The ovation of the afternoon was re- 
served for Ernest Bloch, whose titanic 
Suite for viola and piano was performed 
with supreme art by Messrs. Bailly and 
Bauer. It is a work of towering genius, 
this suite, crammed full with original 
and arresting ideas and fashioned into 
a perfect whole by a consummate mus- 





ical master. How bitter and sardonic is 
the Allegro ironico aud how beautiful 
with a beauty of the East is the Lento! 
One anticipates with joy hearing the 
stunning work in its orchestral guise, 
the score having shortly been completed. 

As closing number came Rubin Gold- 

mark’s satisfying Piano Quartet in A, 
in which Mr. Bauer collaborated like the 
master that he is. 

The attendance was large and fashion- 
able. B. R. 


MISS LEGINSKA’S MUSICALE 








Pianist-Composer’s Pupils Aided by 
Richard Berton, Tenor 


A musical evening given by Ethel Le- 
ginska and several of her pupils, assisted 
by Richard Berton, tenor, attracted a 
goodly number of listeners to Steinway 
Hall on Friday, Jan. 16. Evelione Tagli- 
one began the program with three num- 
bers, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A 
Flat, Chopin’s Nocturne in F Minor and 
a Czerny Etude in D. Following her 
was Phoebe Jefferson, who played 
Chopin’s Polonaise in E Flat Minor, Noc- 
turne in E Minor, and Liszt’s stupendous 
Ballade in B Minor. Lucille Oliver con- 
tributed two interesting Armenian folk- 
songs arranged by Howard Brockway, 
and Paula Pardee concluded the pianistic 
portion of the program with a superb 
reading of Miss Leginska’s striking and 
richly colored “Gargoyles of Notre 
Dame” and a Scherzo by Griffes. She 
was compelled to repeat the “Gargoyles. = 
The young pianists were warmly ap- 
plauded and, as a rule, acquitted them- 
selves admirably. 

Mr. Berton, among other things, sang 
two mastersongs—Moussorgsky’ s “Death 
and the Peasant” and Debussy’s “La 
Chevalure.” Three of Miss Leginska’s 
songs were among his offerings. 


— 
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“Many singers appear in the course of a 
season, but few who can bring so much 
excellence of voice, method and interpre- 
tative ability.” | 





W. J. Henderson in the New York Sun 


INEZ BARBOUR PLEASES 


IN RECITAL 





Her Reappearance Gives Evidences 
of Study and Devotion to Her Art 





REAL BEAUTY OF STYLE 





Large Audience in Carnegie Hall Hears 


Kreisler in Third Reeital 





Inez Barbour, a soprano who had not been heard on the local 
concert platform for some time, reappeared in a recital yester- 
day afternoon in Aeolian Hall. It is an open secret that Miss 
Barbour, who in private life is the wife of Henry Hadley, the 
composer, has been studying, and evidences of her devotion 
were disclosed in yesterday’s entertainment. With a programme 
which called for a variety of styles, ranging from that required 
by old airs of Handel and Haydn to some of the most introspec- 
tive of modern songs, the singer interested her audience and 
displayed an art worthy of much commendation. 


Miss Barbour’s voice is a light lyric soprano—that is, light in 
what is called color, but possessing plenty of power and a good 
range. In the placing of tone she showed good schooling. She 
was able to sing with freedom and that apparent spontaneity 
which is an essential of good vocal art. In the old airs she sang 
with an excellent legato and in some of the recitatives with an 
intelligent application of accent and shading. 


Perhaps her voice wanted some of the deeper tints needed 
for a searching interpretation of Brahms’s “Nightingale,” but 
nevertheless she sang this exacting lyric with much feeling and 
with genuine beauty of style. On the whole her return to the 
concert field in New York was accomplished with such success 
that she is likely to be heard again. Many singers appear in the 
course of a season, but few who can bring so much excellence of 
voice, method and interpretative ability. 








Campbell Studio 


This appreciation of 
Miss Barbour’s art 
from Mr Henderson's 
pen ts characteristic of 
the comments which 
appeared generally in 
the New York daily 
newspapers following 
her recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on 
January 18, 1920. 


Miss Barbour’s concert 
tour ts under the man- 
agement of 


The Wolfsohn 


Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street 
New York City 
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OPERA INAUGURATES 
MILAN'S CARNIVAL 


“Pearlfishers” Given—Savinio 
Presents Own Music— 


Honor Tosti 
Milan, Italy, Dec. 26, 1919. 


HE carnival season at the Carcano 

was inaugurated on Saturday night 
with Bizet’s “Pescatori di Perle,’”’ which 
has remained in the repertory merely for 
the delicacy of a few of its pages offering 
a good show for coloratura sopranos and 
tenori di grazia. The performance was 


fairly satisfactory under the intelligent 
conductorship of Maestro Tansini, with 


Mme. Guglielmetti, Messrs. Marescotti 
and Fregosi in the leading roles. Mas- 
senet’s “Manon” and_ Leoncavallo’s 


“Zaza” will be produced in the coming 
weeks. 

Alberto Savinio, who has been living 
for many years in Paris acquiring a 
reputation as composer and pianist, gave 
a recital at the Conservatorio on Friday 
night, entirely devoted to the piano ar- 
rangement of the music with which he 
illustrated “Perseus” and “Niobe,” two 
mimic mythological plots. His music is 
of ultra-modern style and written some- 
what after the fashion of Stravinsky— 
with unlimited scope of inspiration, and 
boundless freedom in melodic proceeding 
and harmonic combinations. Savinio’s 
success would have been tremendous if he 
had produced an eclectic program, for 
his enormous merits as pianist were 
deeply appreciated bv the audience. 

A commemoration of F. P. Tosti, or- 


ganized by the Gazzetta Musicale Dram- 


matica, took place on Monday night at 
the Conservatorio. Gustavo Macchi, who 
was the appointed speaker, after having 
subtly criticised the work of the genial 
Abrucian composer, insisted with special 
interest upon Tosti’s two chief qualities: 
his facility of melodic invention and his 
faithfulness to the tradition of his own 
country’s songs. Thanks to this happy 
combination, Tosti’s music has_ been 
among the most efficient diffusers of 
Italian art abroad. The program con- 
tained some of the most hackneyed items 
of the popular composer, and a few of the 
less known. Signor Perea and Bohéme 
Franchi and Camilla Rota achieved 
warm success with their good voices and 
exquisite taste interpretations. 

Zandonai’s “Francesca da_ Rimini,” 
conducted by the composer, was lately 
performed in Trieste at the Teatro Verdi, 
and scored a remarkable success, oc- 
casioning also a warm patriotic manifes- 
tation. It was the first opening of the 
Teatro Verdi since the annexation of 
Trieste to Italy. 

According to the latest decision of the 
managing council of the Societa del 
Quartetto, the concerts promoted by this 
association will henceforth take place in 
the great hall of the Royal Conservatorio, 
in order to content the demands of the 
numerous new subscribers. The first con- 
cert of 1920 will be given on Jan. 20 by 
the violinist, Franz Ondricek, well known 
to the Milanese public. The following 
recitals will take place during the sea- 
son: pianists, Wilhelm Backhaus, Fer- 
ruccio Busoni; violin, Franz von Vecsey; 
Alfredo Casella and André Hekking 
(piano and ’cello); Quatuor Sevcik- 
Lhotsky and Sociéte des instruments a 
vent of Paris. Uco D’ALBERTIS. 





JOHN HAND IN OREGON 


Tenor Makes Fine Impression in Recital 
—Portland Musicians Appear 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 16.—John Hand, 
American tenor, appeared in recital at 
the Municipal Auditorium on Monday 
evening. Mr. Hand made such a good 
impression that immediately after the 


concert he was engaged as soloist for the 


n xt annual concert to be given by the 
‘orwegian Male Chorus. 
The Multnomah Amateur Athletic 


-_ 


‘ub Glee Club gave their first concert 
©’ this season on Jan. 14 in the club 
‘cial hall. The choruses were excellent 
id solos were sung by Mr. Keeler, 
‘nor; Mr. Martin, baritone, and a piano 
“lo, Valse Caprice, Newland, was played 
ov Mr. Graham. 

Susie Fennell Pipes left this week for 
w York, where she will play a six-week 
Zagement with the Schroeder Trio. 
rs. Pipes will take the place of Mr. 
oack, who has been engaged as concert 
‘aster with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
"onic. The Trio will play in New York 
nd Washington. wy. 2. C. 

















Ukulele 


First Concert 


VALENTINE 


OB-HAIRED maiden pianistic, 
Crashing thunder for the throng, 
Noisy lady, facile fistic, 
Listen to my simple song: 
Other girls my love unbounded 
Have secured by guileful art: 


You’re the very first who's pounded 
An impression on my heart. 
* Here’s a proposition sporty, 


(One you please will not decline) 
Let us two go forte-forte— 


Come and be my Valentine. 


FASCINATING FACTS 


HE first singer in the U. S. A. to 
have a cigar named after her was 
Jenny Lind. 

Of two hundred ladies’ musical clubs 
in this country. one-seventh are called: 
‘“*Monday Musical Club’: one-seventh: 
‘“‘Tuesday Musical Club”; one-seventh: 


“Wednesday Musical Club”; one- 
seventh: ‘‘Thursday Musical Club.”’ 
Puzzle: What are the other three- 
sevenths called? 

Although New York City has more 


than sixty theatres in which concerts 
might be given daily, statistics show 
that only nine or ten musical events 
are scheduled each day, which indi- 
cates the deplorable lack of artistic 
taste in that benighted metropolis. 


VOCAL DICTIONARY 


REATH CONTROL: The art of con- 
cealing from the federal revenue 
officer all incriminating evidence. 
Upper Register: That part of a 
singer’s which provokes in an 
auditor the desire to pay money to the 
box office; i.e. the cash register. 


voice 


RE CRITICISM 


XPURGATION is vexation, 
Misquotation is as bad; 
Adulation is damnation, 


Garbling makes me mad. 





fllustcal Almanack 


for FEBRUARY, which hath XXIX Days 


Compiled by F. C. Schang 








1 Su 
Herbert, Irish-American composer, born, 18509. 

2 M Fritz Kreisler born, 1875. 

3 Tu Felix Mendelssohn, spring songster, born, 1800. 

4 W_ First Performance at the Metropolitan Opera House of 
of “L’Oracolo,” 10915. 

5 Th 

6 F 

a 3 


8 Su 
Arts, arrives in New York for piano recital, 1920. 
9 M 
wiser—and poorer, 1920. 
10 Tu Adelina Patti born, 1843. 
1 W 
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14 Sa St. VALENTINE. 


15 Su 
way Piano Used,” born, 17097. 
16 M 
there be music and appropriate celebration. 
17 Tu The word “acoustics” 
18 W German submarine blockade declared, 1915. 
the winter, 1917. 
19 Th 
20 I Henri Vieuxtemps born, 1820. 
dustry, born, 1877. 
21 Sa 
piano students, born, 1791. 
22 Su 
1732. lrederic Chopin born, 1810. 
23 M_~ Liszt’s “Preludes” 
premicre in Paris, 1835. 
24 Tu Arrigo Boito born, 1842. 
25 W_ Passes first called “Courtesy Cards” in 
20 Th Academy of Music, Philadelphia, opened, 1857. 
27 | Ukuleles invented by Satan, B. C. 2,170. 
28 Sa 
29 Su Gioachino Rossini born, 1792. 


one management to another. 


Charles Joseph Sax, grandfather of the sax-o-phone, born 1701. 


Elected to American Legion, 1975. 


Ole Bull (nothing to do with popular tobacco of that name) born, 1810. 
Orchestra conductors strike for time and a half for overtime, 1922. 
a Charles Dickens, only author spared by opera composers, born, 1812. 
Minnie Jones, prize pupil of Emporia (Kans.) Conservatory of Musical 


Miss Minnie Jones, pianiste, returns to Emporia, Kans., sadder and 


Patti Farewell tours, 1844, 45, 46, 47, etc. 
“Madame Butterfly” début in English at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Edison, responsible for phonograph, born, 1847. 

Lincoln, emancipator of negro spirituals, born, 1800. 

_Lirst collection of Lincoln stories published, 1809. 
celebrated keyboard acrobat, born, 1870. 

Mischa Elman gets a heavy mail. 
Henry Engelhard Steinway, inventor of famous musical battlecry: “Stein- 


First Monthly Anniversary of the Induction of National Prohibition. Let 


invented by James Sauveur, 1700. 


Charles Eulenstein gives first recital on jews-harp, London, 1827. 
Mary Garden, founder of perfume in- 


Karl Czerny, whose compositions have spoiled many an afternoon for 
Otto Kahn, born, 1867. 


George Washington, father of world’s greatest musical country, born, 


first played at Weimar, 1854. 
Handel born, 1685. 

Minnie Jones, Emporia’s prize pianiste, weds 
manager of Victrola store, 1920, and lives happily ever after. 


Geraldine Farrar, famous actress of soprano roles, born, 1882. 


LEAP YEAR. 
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Victor 


“Tosca,” 1901; 


Leopold Godowsky, 


Lovely weather. 


Karl Muck goes south for 





Halévy’s “La Juive” 


1850. 
Emy Destinn born, 1878. 


Boston, 


Concert artists leap from 
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BERLIN’S NEW INTENDANT 
TARGET OF CRITICISMS 


to Conduct 
Light 


Von Schilling’s Ambition 
Wins Much Reproof 
Opera Well Given 


BERLIN, Dec. 22.—Max von Schilling, 
the new republican manager of the State 
Opera, who, following the example of his 
imperial predecessor, Count Hiilsen, has 
had himself styled “Intendant,” keeps 
the sea of publicity going high. The 
scandal about the “‘Bull of Oliviera” hav- 
ing been settled by the loyal explanation 
of d’Albert nevertheless, the State Opera 
has boycotted all operas by d’Albert. The 
orchestra of the State Opera, to whom 
d’Albert sent 2,000 marks for the'r pen- 
sion fund, as a compensation for the 
benefit concert scratched, refused this 
money. Further discussion has arisen 
with regard to the wish of Schilling to 
become, in place of Richard Strauss, the 
conductor of the concerts by the State 
Orchestra. The case is as follows. Strauss 
bade his farewell with the Third Sym- 
phony Concert, at which he conducted 
the Seventh Symphony by Beethoven and 
the “Faust” Symphony by Liszt, while 
Leo Blech, above all, with his locum 
tenens, Dr. Stiedry, was designed to con- 
duct the concerts. Suddenly, to the gen- 
eral surprise, Schilling appeared as con- 
ductor, and not as conductor alone, also 
as composer. So the audience at the last 
concert had to endure, at one time, three 
whole orchestra compositions by Schil- 
ling, of which it is really difficult to say 
which is the most tedious. I personally 





consider the “Symphonic Prologue to 


King Oedipus” relatively the most agree- 
able, notwithstanding its length. But al- 
together I doubt whether Schilling is a 
gifted composer at all. Neither spiritu- 
ally nor technically has he got beyond 
Wagnerianism. Schilling lacks the en- 
charming verve, the voluptuous fullness 
and the original spirituality. Also, tech- 
nically he is rather clumsy. 

Herr von Schilling is experimenting, 
also as director of the Opera. After the 
half success with “Palestrina” and the 
unfortunate episode of the “Bull of Oli- 
viera” the State Opera is now trying 
light, entertaining music, the first time 
with success. On the bill with the first 
production here of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Secret of Suzanne” was given a ballet, 
“Little Irma’s Flowers,” after Andersen, 
music by Paul V. Kienau. Klenau, a 
Dane residing in Germany, tries here to 
play the naive. But his intended plain 
orchestra is continuously transsected by 
modern stimuli such as celesta, the mo- 
notonous tone of which gradually tires 
the hearer; besides, the rhythm is almost 
undansable for a ballet. The play itself 
is a harmless dream episode, but gives 
ample opportunities for choreographic 
evolutions, which the ballet master Hein- 
rich Kréller, who had been called from 
Munich, presented in combination with 
Ludwig Kainer’s staging in a very suc- 
cessful manner. It was high time that 
the obsolete conditions of the ballet at 
the State Opera were abolished, and the 
spirit of modern dancing was allowed 
to enter. This performance under Dr. 


Stiedry’s conductorship was a_ truly 
cheerful one. The evening closed 
with “Silhouettes; Danced Scenes from 


Shadow to Light,” sketched and studied 


by Heinrich Krdller, who also danced and 
proved himself to be a svelt dancer. The 
music, combined of various dances by 


Schiitt, Schubert, Auber, Délibes and 
Rubinstein, was conducted by Otto 
Urack. Rather monotonous in idea, all 


figures appearing first as shadows, then 
brilliant in colors, this charming play 
was, nevertheless, very pretty and hand- 
somely costumed by Emil Purchans of 
Munich. Of course there was no equal 
to the Munich rendering of the “Silhou- 
ettes,” at which only children danced, or 
to the Frankfort performance of “Little 
Ida” with the sensational young dancer 
Widdy Impekoven, who will appear in 
this role here again as a guest. But at 
least it was the beginning of a reorgani- 
zation of the ballet at the State Opera. 
Dr. EpGAR ISTEL. 





SINSHEIMERS IN CONCERT 


Sickesz Aids Quartet in Second Event of 
Its Series 


Unique and charming are the concerts 
of the Sinsheimer Chamber Music Series 
presented in the inviting little theater- 
hall of the Hotel des Artistes. At the 
second concert, on the evening of Jan. 19, 
one listened to music of Mozart, Debussy 
and Dvorak with much the same feeling 
of blissful content that one feels at one’s 
own fireside. 

Assisting the Sinsheimer Quartet in 
its final number, Dvorak’s Quintet, was 
Jan Sickesz, pianist, who played bril- 
liantly. A Mozart quartet in G, and 
Debussy’s Op. 10 completed the well- 
played program. J.A.S. 
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Aeolian Hall, Saturday Evening, Feb. 14t 


Sasha Votichenko 


Sole Exponent of the Tympanon 


CONCERT INTIME 


of 


French and Russian Music 


with the 


RUSSIAN 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, CONDUCTOR 


and the 
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RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA a. “VIEILLES MELODIES FRANCAISES” 
Se. «TRUE Se er Bs GOI, 5. cic cw ae cc doecewscvdcs Votichenko a re es oe ee Votichenko 
(First Time)—This composition was suggested to the composer by the (First Time)—Ukrainia is the garden of Little Russia, and the cradle otf 
Siberian prisoners whom he visited while engaged in collecting the folk some of her most beautiful songs. The Ukrainians are a poetic, dreamy and 
songs of Russia and Siberia in 1909. As they had no other means of self- idealistic people, and their lives are mingled with superstitious traditions 
expression, the prisoners made a weird kind of music by the rhythmic and old legends carried down from one generation to another through the 
clinking of their heavy iron chains, all the while droning some sad, mournful medium of songs—never written—The ‘Ukrainian Night” is full of the mystic 
chant with words full of pathos and tragedy. unknown, and the peasants tell one another of the strange spirits that wander 
thro’ the woods and over the fields at moonlight. 
* THE RUSSIAN CATHEDRAL QUARTET WITH ORCHESTRA 
Ill. TYMPANON @. PRAIRIES CORBA. cc cette sete er senseserrs Votichenko 
"4 a. FANTAISIES ae ee Re ee Pe Gluck SASHA VOTICHENKO | 
¥ b. CARILLONS DE LA VIEILLE FRANCE......... Votichenko , | 
(Firat Time)—Reminiscences of old French, nursery thymes, mingled with V. EASTER FEAST IN LITTLE RUSSIA..............--. Votichenko 
, e characteristic chimes of a French cathedral. 
if THE RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 
* GB 2S 6966 55h rcees eek wkks oe eek aa Moussorgsky ; | 
mt This composition, most typically Little Russian, was suggested to Moussorg- At the Piano for Mr. Votichenko, Miss Mabel Hughes 
yo sky by a tale from Gogol: young and pretty “‘Kazatschka" (Cossak’s ; i i : ' 
bf be daughter) out of utter loneliness, starts to dance before her mirror. All the Mr. Votichenko uses Exclusively the Knabe Piano j 
‘ girl’s capricious moods are wonderfully expressed in the music of this great The Stieff Piano is the Official Piano of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
, master. The irresistible rhythm of the famous “Hopak” dance reaches a ; leph Vanderbil 6 
climax when the girl falls exhausted to the floor in an outburst of joyous Aeolian Hall, Telephone Vanderbilt 5536-5537. ‘ 
‘i laughter. Tickets 50c. to $2.00. Boxes $15.00—War Tax 10% Additional F 
SASHA VOTICHENKO On Sale at Box Office and Manager’s Office. ' 
wt Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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Pablo Casals Foresees Spain’s 


Approaching Ascendancy in Music 











Great ’Cellist Believes Com- 
posers of His Country Will 
Astound the World by Their 
Output Within Next Twen- 
ty Years—Attitude of the 
Church Toward Music — 
Some Characteristics of the 
Native School— Music in 
America 

 peraeet yesteryear marks a golden 
age in Europe’s history. Unfortu- 

nately her national being became paled 
and anemic, and for long she permitted 
the world to forget her glory. Now, once 
again, Destiny has aroused her from 
her lethargy, and that she may stir the 
world with her achievements, has given 
her champions among the great. 

Her literati and artists are leaders in 
the European procession. And to spread 
the word of her rich musical life of 
which the world, perhaps, knows least, 
she has a leader of manifold accomplish- 
ments—Pablo Casals. To the distinc- 
tion of being the world’s leading ’cellist 
Mr. Casals adds that of being a great 
patriot, and further, a savant whose ap- 
preciation does not limit itself to the 
prowess of his own country. 

Much harassed by interviewers, the 
’cellist welcomes an occasion to talk only 
as an opportunity of dispelling the dis- 
torted impression entertained of his 
country. y 

“Spain is hardly slumbering in the 
lethargy to which America consigns her, 
and only a serene ignorance of her true 
cultural attainments permits the enter- 
taining of this motion. In literature she 
certainly has had an exceedingly splendid 
and continuous output, her writers, as 
your country is now beginning to appre- 
ciate, ranking with the world’s greatest. 
Her art has been equally rich, and her 
painters have always been among the 
first. It is true that her creative period 
in music has been permitted to lapse, 
but a tremendous heritage of folk music 
has prevented her instinct in this direc- 
tion from becoming dull. And now when 
her music life is having a rebirth she 
finds herself well prepared. 

“Already Spain is being stirred by a 
flood of music. Ensemble bodies are 
formed everywhere, particuarly chamber 
music forces, and the latter type of music 
has gripped the people and found them 
eager for greater knowledge. In this 
way Spain has developed in a far more 
subtle way than other Latin countries 
who perceive vocal music the highest 
form of art life. The music generally 
given at these chamber music concerts 
is usually of the classics, but now native 
works are beginning to find their way 
into the programs. And in this native 
music, the last years have seen a marked 


advance. Our young musicians have left 
the country and gone to study in the 








musical centers of Europe under the 
greatest masters. In this way they have 
attained technical freedom, and making 
use, as well, of the great musical tradi- 
tion which they possess, have produced 
some excellent works. Of course, Spain 
is still young in her work, but I firmly 
believe that in fifteen or twenty years 
there shall come out of Spain a great 
school and some composers whom the 
world will be able to place among the 
really notable.” 


Mr. Casals was then asked whether the 
delay in Spain’s musical reawakening 
had been caused at all by the attitude of 
the church, the writer recalling to him 
a passage from Blasco Ibafiez in which 
one of the latter’s characters is made to 
say: “The senor canonsdo not care for 
music, neither do they understand it, 
and they are incapable of devoting a few 
pesetas to it so that it might be heard 
on festival days. It is quite enough for 
them to walk in procession to some piece 
of Rossini’s; and as far as regards the 
organ all they care about is that it must 
play slowly, very slowly. The slower it 
plays, the more religious they think it 
even though the organist may be playing 
an Habanera. The church has never 
been a lover of music.” 

“T do not believe,” said Mr. Casals, 
“that this attitude of the church has had 
any deterrent effect on secular music. 
But it is quite true that the church en- 
tertained an extremely inartistic atti- 
tude towards religious music. I remem- 
ber when I was a boy, my father was an 
organist in the church. In his impro- 
visations, which, as you know, are the 
greatest source of inspiration to an 
organist and to him the most important 
of his work, my father used to devise 
some exquisite passages of a _ serious 
kind. The priest would often come to 
him, however, and say, ‘Don’t play such 
sad music; play something more lively, 
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Pablo Casals, the great Spanish ’Cellist 


more jolly.’ And even in my own work 
when I was a boy and played the organ 
for the services, I was always urged to 
include livelier music. It was not un- 
common to have the popular airs, valses 
and other dances played in the church 
during masses. This condition, however, 
does not exist any longer. The last Pope 
issued an edict prohibiting the inclusion 
of popular music in the services, and 
since that time there has been much 
improvment in the religious music of 
Spain. I think there is a tendency in 
outside countries to exaggerate the in- 
fluence of the church in Spain. It is 
hardly as strong as foreigners believe, 
and as for the nation itself, it is, if 
anything, just the other way, inclined 
to be too care-free; not serious enough.” 


The ’cellist then returned to the sub- 
ject of folk-music in his country. 


“Nowhere are the people more musical, 
or is the nation as a whole so instilled 
with the love of song. From north to 
south, you are confronted with the beauty 
of that native lore, so brilliant, so un- 
forgetably filled with the color and the 
spirit of the country. The music may 
have its local differences in various sec- 
tions, but its general characteristics never 
vary—it is unmistakably Spanish. And 
the works of the new writers also have 
about them the atmosphere of Spain.” 

“Do those characteristics portray 
themselves mostly in rhythms?” 

“There, also, there has been a false 
impression abroad. Granted that the 
Spanish people have a remarkable mas- 
tery over rhythms, intricacies of rhythms 
alone could hardly constitute a school of 
art. The work of the young Spanish 
composers has this rhythmic influence, 
but it is in its color that it shows more 
the Spanish influence; their work is 
of a rich tonal fibre, and a brilliance of 
makeup. Even where they have gone 
abroad and acquired their technical 
knowledge in other capitals, they have 


returned and used this knowledge to 
portray in their music the Spanish 
idiom. Falla, for instance, is of this 


class. -Pursuing his work for several 
years under d’Indy, he has acquired his 
technical freedom and is now using it to 
write music truly native. There are 
others also. I think America got its best 
glimpse of Spanish music in the “Goyes- 
cas” of Granados, that memorably bril- 
liant work. Granados’s son, by the way, 
has just written a light operetta which 
is being well received It shows much 
gift, although it is a light, youthful 
work.” 

Mr. Casals was then led into the time- 
honored subject of American music, and 
whether that same loving anticipation 
and confidence could be applied to the 
music of America. 

“No, there is no American music,” was 
his definite response. “I do not mean 
that there are no fine composers in 
America. There are. For instance, 
Loeffler, whom I consider an American, 
is, to my mind, among the very greatest 
of living composers. There is also your 
MacDowell and others. But they are 
not American in their art. It is im- 


possible that America should have its 
own school. Composed of the hetero- 
geneous mass of people, it is natural that 
each of them should follow its own 
native instincts, until they have become 
more welded into a single people, which is 
impossible for hundreds of years to come. 
She still lacks a historical and musical 
heritage of her own and it will take 
her many generations to attain this I 
admire America tremendously — her 
eagerness to learn, her tremendous 
energy; she is like an infant anxious for 
each experience, reaching out for new 
knowledge. She is very young, however, 
and it will take centuries, perhaps, to 
acquire the national unity which gives 
rise to a school, or an artistic style. 
“For my country, I have tremendous 
hope in the present moment, one on which 
I love to dwell. For I feel that within 
two decades the world will begin to ap- 
preciate her brilliant ascendancy in 
music. It shall rival her glorious achieve- 
ments made by that long line of noble 
writers from Cervantes to Ibafiez, and 
her leaders in art from Goya and El 
Greco to the creations of Sorolla.” 


FRANCES R. GRANT. 





SINGERS’ CLUB IN CONCERT 





Messrs. Tuckerman and Stanley Among 
the Chorus’s Soloists 


The season’s first concert of the Sing- 
ers’ Club of New York took place at 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Jan. 15. 
The club members, under the direction 
of G. Waring Stebbins, were heard to 
good effect. Of the four different groups 
presented, Damrosch’s “Hunting Song,” 
Humperdinck’s “Vassal’s Farewell” and 


Schumann’s “Lotus Flower” stood out 
conspicuously. Leon Stebbins’s “Brown- 
ies” had to be repeated, as had Vander- 
pool’s “Ma Little Sunflower, Good- 
Night,” with solo parts sung excellently 
by Earle Tuckerman, baritone. 

Featured as “club soloists” of the eve- 
ning were James Stanley, basso, and 
Ralph L. Grosvenor, tenor. Mr. Stanley 
(accompanied by his wife) was heard in 
an aria from “Lakmé,’ Widor’s “Le 
Plongeur” and “Caesar’s Lament” by 
Handel. Mr. Grosvenor, appearing in 
the triple réle of soloist, composer and 
pianist, sang Strauss’s “Rest Thee, My 
Spirit,” Massenet’s “Oh! si les fleurs 
avaient des yeux,” Fourdrain’s “Carna- 
val,” and his own composition entitled 
“Ye Who Have Little Faith.” His tone, 
though not big, was fine in quality and 
both his French and English enuncia- 
tions a joy. J. Warren Erb played laud- 
able accompaniments. 

Handel’s “Holy Art Thou,” sung by 
full chorus, concluded the evening’s offer. 
ings, with C. Van Rees, Jr., at the organ 
and Mr. Grosvenor at the piano. Mr. 
Gally sang the incidental solo. 


dg. A. &. 





Two Advanced Pupils of Edwin Hughes 
Appear in Recital 


Lynette Koletsky and Bianca del Vec- 
chio, two talented advanced pupils of 
Edwin Hughes, the distinguished Ameri- 
can planist, were heard together at the 
Institute of Musical Art Saturday after- 
noon, when they alternated at first and 
second piano in playing two concertos, 
Rubinstein’s D Minor and the Grieg A 
Minor. Both disclosed commendable facil- 
ity, good tone and graceful treatment of 
thematic outline. 





Roshanara and Her Pupils Give Oriental 
Dances 


A recital of interesting characteristic 
dances of India, Burma and Ceylon was 
given recently by Roshanara at the Green- 
wich Village Theater, New York. She 
was ably assisted by her pupils. Special 
orchestral accompaniments under the di- 
rection of Oscar Lifshey was a feature. 
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FLONZALEY’S PLAY A NEW NATIVE WORK 


D. G. ijenis Gourtat in 
Negro Themes Has Its 
New York Premiere 


The second concert of the Flonzaley 
Quartet took place at AZolian Hall Tues- 
day evening of last week. The program 
consisted of Beethoven’s F Major quar- 
tet, Op. 135, the great C Major quartet 
of Mozart, and between these the novelty 
of the occasion, a quartet on Negro 
themes by Daniel Gregory Mason. This 
work still in manuscript, is listed as Mr. 
Mason’s opus 19 and dedicated to the 
gentlemen of the Flonzaley. From them 
it received the best imaginable perform- 
ance and was warmly applauded, the 
composer acknowledging the glad recep- 
tion from a box. 


There is nothing new in the utilization 
of Negro materials in the sacred molds 
of sonata form. Dvorak may or may not 


he was its most conspicuous exponent 
after a fashion, and counselled it as the 
only authentic means of formulating an 
American _ school. Dvorak’s purpose 
meets with little sympathy to-day, though 
the ‘““New World” Symphony and the F 
Major Quartet live on, not for their 
Americanism, but for their great artistic 
worth. Of course Mr. Mason’s work is 
not actuated by any vain motive of na- 
tionalism. He has merely subjected me- 
lodic materials that took hold of his 
sympathies to symphonic elaboration. 
But whereas Dvorak transformed indi- 
genous (or quasi- indigenous) matter by 
the splendor of his poetic imagination 
into a vital organism of rich and indi- 
vidual substance, Mr. Mason provides lit- 
tle more than a dry process of technical 
efficiency, very adroitly contrived in con- 
sideration of scholastic mechanism, but 
unfired by creative necessity, and unin- 
fused with the essence of an idealizing 
beauty or an otherwise personal contri- 
bution. No pedagog could pick flaws in 
the technical treatment as such. Yet it 
consorts ill with the melodic and rhythmic 

materials that Mr. Mason has elected to 
use, and which forfeit much of their 


these cerebrations and these sophistica- 
tions of harmony. Most familiar of the 
basic themes is the tune, “Deep River.” 
It is the source of adroit variations that 
constitute the slow movement and in a 
clever diminution provides matter for a 
brief scherzo. It reappears dramatically 
at the beginning of the last movement 
and again in grandiose proclamation to- 
ward the close. Yet its beauty is gener- 
ally choked with the dust of pedantry. 
The real treats of the night were sup- 
plied by Beethoven and Mozart. Did 
Beethoven ever conceive a melody more 
celestial than the lento assai of this, his 
last quartet? And is it possible to play 
it more movingly than do the Flonzaley 
folks? | a 





Letz Quartet in Concert at Horace Mann 
Auditorium 


The Letz Quartet appeared on Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 15, in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium in an excellent con- 
cert given under the auspices of Colum- 
bia University. Owing to the illness of 
Gerald Maas, the ’cellist of the quartet, 


William Willeke substituted for him. 
The Letz players were heard to great 


Beethoven’s F Minor 


Quartet, Tchaikovsky’s Quartet in F 
Major, Op. 22, and the “Death and the 
Maiden,” Variations of Schubert. Their 
playing was characterized by a fine en- 
semble, into which Mr. Willeke fitted ad- 
mirably, and a rich and sonorous quality 
of tone where it was demanded. There 
was much applause after all the num- 
bers, the players being obliged to rise 
and bow repeatedly. 





Bertram Bailey, Baritone, Appears Before 
Kiwanis Club at Banquet 


At the Kiwanis Club’s annual banquet 
in the ballroom of the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, on Jan. 15, Bertram Bailey, 
baritone, scored in songs by Gitz-Rice, 
Ball and De Koven, his fine diction and 
top notes winning him prolonged ap- 
plause. Mr. Bailey has been engaged to 
sing two groups of songs by John Lough- 
ran at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York, on Jan. 31, at a concert of Mr. 
Loughran’s compositions. This will be 
the first performance of these songs any- 
where. 





Alma Gluck and her husband, Efrem 
Zimbalist, are to appear in a perform- 
ance in aid of the Actors’ Fund, at Palm 
Beach, Feb. 27. 














actually have initiated the practice but 
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| Richard Aldrich, in the 
1 New York Times, Jan. 19th, 1920. 
| 








Mr. Hamlin is admired not chiefly for the 
sensuous beauty of his voice but for his keen 
feeling for music, his high intelligence, the 
value and significance of the interpretations 
that these qualities enable him to give. He 
sang yesterday in better voice than he has 
shown for a good while, with richer quality 
and with a surer command of all his resources. 
Mr. Hamlin’s singing had the true touch of a 
discerning artist, fervor, grace, lightness, deep 
feeling, a marked and significant determination 
of the mood and a clearness of diction that 
made a book of words unnecessary. 


| H. E. Krehbiel in the 
| New York Tribune, Jan. 19th, 1920. 


| Mme. Sembrich was among the interested 
and delighted auditors who heard Mr. Hamlin’s 
| 
| 











song recital yesterday. 

HH The art displayed in Mr. Hamlin’s phrasing, 
| diction, intelligence and emotional evocation 
was fine in the songs of Brahms and the French 
songs of Pierne and Hahn, but there was the 
same excellent artistic quality in his singing 
of the folksongs and they went straight to the 
hearts of his hearers. 











W. J. Henderson in the 
New York Sun, Jan. 19th, 1920. 


il Mr. George Hamlin, who at the present time 
| is one of the best singers in the concert field, 
] is heard in New York too infrequently. He 
i sang with his accustomed artistry in the man- 
| agqeent of the voice and with rare finesse in 
style. 


New York Herald, Jan. 19th, 1920. 


George Hamlin, one of the best American 
singers of songs, was in better voice than he 
has been in several seasons. 


Max Smith in the 
New York American, Jan. 19th, 1920. 


In a finely chosen program George Hamlin 

sang yesterday as he surely has not sung in 
HI recent years. 
HII Mr. Hamlin’s artistic position has long since 
HH been firmly established. But on this occasion 
he not only was in particularly good voice but 
in a mood that enabled him to realize com- 
pletely his own aims. 

















} New York Morning Telegraph, Jan. 19th, 1920. 


Hi Mr. Hamlin, in a generous and well-chosen 
program, gave delight to the fine audience 
which greeted him. 

It was a complete opportunity for the dis- 
play of the splendid artistry and versatility of 
the grand opera and concert artist. Mr. Ham- 
1H lin’s complete success was a splendid example 
of the artistically excellent and the intimately 
entertaining, perfectly combined and adjusted 
in — well-balanced and most commendable 
recital. 





character and spirit as a result of all 


advantage in 
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My DEAR Mr. HAMLIN: 


I cannot tell you how much pleasure you gave | 
me this afternoon at your recital. I have al- || 
ways tried to hear you each time you sang in 
New York. 

Thank you a thousand times; 
was a glorious treat. 


Sincerely yours, HHI 
PEGGY WOOD. 


as I say, it 





My DEAR Mr. HAMLIN: 


After listening to your wonderful recital on 
Sunday, it is impossible for me to have peace 
of mind, until I write telling you just what a tH) 
splendid recital it was. I have never heard 
such flowing tone and glorious rhythm—it was | 
the best singing lesson I ever had and has set | 
for me a new standard, very hard to obtain, I 
know. I sat at the rear of the hall and heard | 
every word and I am most enthusiastic. Some- | 
time I hope I may see you and study with you. | 

Believe me, | 
Yours sincerely, 

H. N. THOMSON. | 

| 

| 


January 19, 1920. 
Mr GEORGE HAMLIN, 


1070 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
My DEAR HAMLIN: 


I cannot tell you how much I enjoyed your 

concert yesterday afternoon. I think you are 

the greatest descriptive ballad singer I have 

ever heard and above all, I find you do what so 

few singers do, you sing with your brains. 
With best wishes, believe me to be | 


Sincerely yours, 
Dr. SEYMOUR OPPENHEIMER. 


January 19, 1920. 
DEAR Mr. HAMLIN: 


Please permit me to congratulate you for 
your wonderful recital of yesterday. 

It truly filled me with pride and confidence 
as your pupil, listening to the remarkable way 
you used the singing principles you are giv- 
ing me. 

Yours very sincerely, 
EIWIN BJORNSTAD. 


DEAR HAMLIN: 


There’s no use in my thinking of going to 
bed to-night, without telling you what a joy it 
was listening to you this afternoon! I am 
much too full of the sense of all the beauty of 
your performance. It was a rare, rare treat! 
I cannot put it all into mere words, Hamlin! 
I want to hear you sing something of mine 
with a want that is a WANT! It seems to me 
that you would sing just what my own heart 
put into the music. I can’t say that of any 
ether singer in the world, to my knowledge! 
You are a wonder! 


Faithfully yours, 
HOWARD BROCKWAY. 
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“Tarass-Boulba”’ Dazzles Paris at Its Premiere 
































Personalities in the Premiére of ““Tarass-Boulba” in Paris. 








le 























Left: Carbilly as Yegor; the Composer; Charles Friant as Andry. 


Charles Friant as Andry, Kousnietzoff as Xenia. 


Center: Marcel Samuel-Rousseau. 


Photos by Bert, Paris 
Right: 


Paris, Jan. 20, 1920. 


ROBABLY the most striking operatic novelty of the season in Europe so far was “Tarass-Boulba,” by Marcel Samuel-Rousseau, which was recently produced for the 
The libretto, from a story of the same name by Gogol, is by Louis de Grammont, 


first time on any stage at the Théatre Lyrique du Vaudeville, Paris, in November. 
who has made a striking work from the original, omitting much of its sombreness and violence without impairing its interest. 
Xenia, Charles Friant as Andry, Carbilly as Yegor, Mme. Brohly as Marussia and Jean Bourbon as Tarass-Boulba. 


Conservatoire, winning the Grand Prix de Rome in 1905. 


The cast included Mme. Kousnietzoff as 


Samuel-Roussea yas forme a student : 
Samuel-Rou u W f rly tudent at the 





IMPERIL FUTURE OF NEW ORLEANS OPERA 





Indifference to Time-Honored 
Institution May Mean End 
of French Opera 


NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 12.—Telegrams 
from all parts of the country continue to 
reach Messrs. Verande and Loeb upon 
the burning of the French Opera House, 
one coming from Jules Jusserand, 
French ambassador to the United States. 

A number of society women have 
placed at the disposal of the Opera man- 
agement carnival costumes and jewels 
which will do good service to those who 
have lost their wardrobes by fire. 

The attendance at the opera in its 


transplanted home, the Atheneum, is not 
all it should be now, and the city stands 
charged with indifference to the present 
opportunity of hearing excellent artists. 
It would be an unreasonable stigma if 
our traditional institution be abandoned 
in future years. Why rebuild the French 
Opera House, a perfectly feasible un- 
dertaking, if the community supports 
opera but feebly? Attendance in the 


next week will decide this question for 
future New Orleans. . 

“La Tosca” has become one of the 
drawing institutions of the season in the 
capable hands of Mme. Eva Gripon and 
M. Milhau. Both are sterling artists. 
Mlle. Marguerite Vogel in “La Bohéme”’ 
and “Madama Butterfly” is singing fre- 
quently, these being undoubted favorites 
in New Orleans. Attendance will im- 
prove, doubtless, with the advent of the 
racing season and the Carnival. The 
ballet has been discontinued but there is 
no evidence of economy or stinginess in 
the settings. 

We shall be deprived throughout the 
season of the excellent concerts of the 
Symphony Orchestra, due to the inabil- 
ity of the executive committee to meet 
the salary demands of the members, who 
refused to accept less than two dollars 
for each rehearsal; this would mean an 
expense of $4,950 for the season, while 
the orchestra has but $3,500 in the bank. 
So the association, after three years of 
fine, progressive influence, has disbanded 
and refunded the money to its subscrib- 
ers. The Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra will appear here Jan. 16. 

So rapid has been the growth of the 
New Orleans Conservatory of Music, 
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established in this city only three months 
ago, that it has been found necessary to 
open new classes to take care of the 
many pupils who came in too late to join 
the regular classes. The teaching staff 
is 26 and there are 15 pupils. Some 
fifty applicants have been unable to se- 
cure boarding accommodations due _ to 
the overcrowding of the city. 

Kenneth M. Bradley, chairman of the 
National Conservatory Committee of the 
Society of American Musicians, a recent 
visitor, was invited by the Association 
of Commerce to place his views before 
that body on the subject of establishing 
a National Conservatory of Music in 
New Orleans. The Association of Com- 
merce believes that such a conservatory 
here would assure the musical future of 
New Orleans. Besides drawing students 
here and feeding the French Opera from 
this source, the Vieux Carré would prove 
an attractive housing district for stu- 
dents, and assure the future of the 
French Quarter. Unless something be 
done to insure the use of the old build- 
ings, it is only a question of time until 
they will fall into decay or be absorbed 
for industrial purposes, which would be 
an irrepairable loss to New Orleans. 

The Grunewald Hotel has turned a 
vast twelfth floor hall, used for con- 
ventions, into a most intimate and 
charming Little New Theater and on 
Jan. 9 instituted a series of regular con- 
certs, with the René Salomon orchestra 
and Kemp Stillings as soloist. She is a 
pupil of Auer and reflected credit upon 
her famous master. Robert Hayne Tar- 
rant arranges for the artists for the 
Grunewald Company. H. P. 8. 





Prominent Personages at the De Koven 
Funeral 


All that noble pomp and beauty with 
which the Anglican Church surrounds 
the dead and essays to comfort the liv- 
ing, was in evidence at the funeral of 
Reginald De Koven at the Cathedral of 
St. John the-Divine, New York City, on 
Jan. 20. There was no attempt at floral 
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display but some magnificent wreaths 
were hung on the ends of the choir stalls. 
A large American flag hung over the 
reading-desk. The coffin, covered with 
purple orchids and white roses, was met 
by the surpliced choir, and eight honor- 
ary pallbearers, among them Arthur 
Bodanzky, who conducted Mr. De Koven’s 
“Canterbury Pilgrims” at the Metropoli- 
tan, William J. Henderson, the music 
critic, and Richard Ordynski. The ser- 
vice conducted by the Bishop of the 
Diocese, Charles Sumner Birch, followed 
the ritual of the church throughout. 
Opening the service were Mr. De Koven’s 
setting of “Abide with Me” and his 
Organ Prelude in C Minor; the latter 
most beautifully played. Judson House’s 
flute-like tenor voice was heard in the 
solo of the anthem. Immediately preced- 
ing the recessional hymn, was played as 
an organ voluntary, the first Entr’acte 
from Mr. De Koven’s opera “Rip Van 
Winkle.” 


Kathryn Platt Gunn in Many Recitals 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, ap- 
peared in concert at the Memorial M. E. 
Church, White Plains, N. Y., with George 
Warren Reardon, baritone, and Mildred 
Graham, soprano; at Upper Montclair, 
N. J.; Ossining, N. Y.; at West End Col- 
legiate Church, Manhattan; at the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. On Dec. 30 Miss Gunn assist- 
ed at a piano recital given by Russell S. 
Gilbert in East Orange, N. J., and on the 
31st at the First Congregational Church 
of Jersey City, N. J., with the Metropoli- 
tan Concert Co. A. T.S. 
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Illness of Two Artists Alters 
Scheduled Program—Early 
Musie of the Master 


The third concert of the Beethoven As- 
sociation took place in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 13. The jinx, whether 
by the surreptitious invitation of some 
modernist who begrudged Beethoven 
more than his usual share of honors or 
else by a perfectly laudable desire to 
hear some good music, was on hand bright 
and early. As a consequence, Elizabeth 
Rothwell, scheduled to contribute some 
unfamiliar Beethoven songs, took sick and 
settled the fate of the vocal doings. The 
hoodoo also visited Gerald Maas, ’cellist 
of the Letz Quartet, which was down for 
the most pretentious affair of the even- 
ing—the great E Flat Quartet, Op. 127. 
But the Letzmen were able to defy fate 
by impressing the veteran William Wil- 
leke into service. All these facts were 
retailed from the stage by Harold Bauer 
in a witty speech that was one of the 


music, though the sonata was admirably S 


performed. 

The program opened with a Trio for 
piano, flute and bassoon (ghastly com- 
bination!) composed by Beethoven at 
the age of sixteen, but not published till 
1888. It is precisely what might have 
been expected of Beethoven at  six- 
teen, although Olga Samaroff, André 
Maquarre and Richard Kruger played it 
as seriously as if it had been a question of 
apocalyptic disclosures. There followed 
a breezy two movement sonata for four 
hands, in D Major, Op. 6, in which Mme. 
Samaroff and Mr. Bauer joined hands 
with much gusto. Between its movement 
they presented a newly excavated un- 
published gavotte which the audience re- 
demanded. It is pretty music and ought 
to be published. Pedagogs on the look out 
for new teaching pieces would mob the 
music shops if it were published as a solo 
number. 

The great Quartet of the maturest 
Beethoven had a finished performance 
and should have finished the concert. 
Still, almost everyone lingered to hear the 
“Kreutzer.” ee 





‘‘BackStage’’ with Y sayeand Elman 








By HARVEY B. GAUL 


Elman was declaring that “it went this 
way, but with more poco ritard” (more 
business of humming). Josef Bonime, 
who had to accompany them both in 
either single harness or tandem, said 
nothing. He knew it made no difference 
how the piece was printed, it would be 
played the way “maestro wished.” 
Voila donc! then why raise the issue? 
Which of course was the reason. 

“Ah, petit, qu’en pensez vous? How 
you like the recital, hein?” asked Ysaye. 

“Marvelous, maestro, simply marve- 
lous. Never did the Mozart ‘Concer- 
tante’ sound so rich, and as to the Han- 
del E Minor Sonata, it was that roaring 
old German, was positively unsurpliced, 
or without benefit of the English clergy. 
And now Mischa Elman, how are your 
violin compositions going?” 

“Bah! how do you mean it, composi- 
tion?” queried querulously the maestro. 
“There is no modern violin composition. 
It was all said by Bach, Handel and 
Mozart. Nothing new has been said, 
only tunes have been written.” 


Y 
| 
66 JRON soir, maitre.” a <a oe be peel . ~~ =) 
ée ay ” ays anscriptions to be == 
Ah, —— éleve, iat ai va? made when es hater an original idea. WARD-S EPHENS Z 
Thus it was during the intermission [| have just finished a bundle of them | ZY Z 
that we found Eugen Ysaye and Mischa for the publishers. Speaking of tran- Ww , 5 ZY Yj 
Elman, masters of the violin. The great ‘S¢riptions, do you know that Kreisler A ie = Se = | J Z 
Belgian standing, legs stretched out, as gets more from his transcriptions than R i —, eo - ZY %Y 
: Re gaa ? ; ’ all contemporary composers get from D Give me thine hands, slen-der and deli-cate 17 Y 
big as life (in fact he was bigger than original works for the fiddle? Of course GY 
most masculine life, as he measures SIX God is God, and Kreisler is Kreisler. Ms sit is ¢ ‘ wes 
feet and a few odd inches), beside him That explains all, what? It’s a funny S Att =i St ye27 
sitting on a packing box the dapper and thing this transcription business. You TZ 3 3 = G y 
sophisticated Mischa Elman, smoking a may take an ordinary little piece by one E ZY PP ZEZ 
R rett d look the wa : . ZG o_o petals IZ =Z 
ussian cigarette, and looking Y of the ancients, and every one will play PZ tee —— IZRPp7Z 
press agents never imagine he looks; it, from a movie fiddler to a hotel or- ZY = IY ex 
slightly bald and slightly bored. In the  chestra virtuoso, but when you write an 7 eee ee ee eee pt 17 7 
middle distance was Josef Bonime, ac- original work, it is apt not to get a hear- Ee Y ie a= — 9 9 3 }— aw ++ Y Y 
companist, unobtrusively placed, as every ing unless you inscribe it to some player; WZ white, As the rose of adif -fi-dent love and its prom Y, 
good accompanist should be. The three maybe he will condescend to play it. e 7) wie Y 
of them are talking at one and the same (est triste, vraiment, yes? And then y, | 7 4 7 
time. ; Y the publishers, my word upon it—!” 7) , i i$ . —_ 7 
Ysaye was asserting: “The phrase “Zut, zut, Misch, speak not ill of [\7«%7Z| Ge z 17 
goes this way” (business of humming). Y | ‘ : ° g 
j 
Y 


“You have heard the maitre,” replied 


Barabbas!” ejaculated Ysaye. “Shall we 
go on for the second half of the pro- 
gram?” 

“No, no, not yet,” said Mischa Elman, 
“the audience has not waited long enough 
yet, besides I haven’t finished my ciga- 
rette. Now, you know about phonograph 
records, I have an idea—” 

28 “Oh, Misch,” broke in Josef Bonime, 
what part do you play in this coming 
number, primo or secondo?” 

“To him it makes no difference,” said 
the maitre, with heavy Belgian humor, 

so long as he doesn’t have to play the 
piano.” 

“Now this phrase goes this way,” said 
Elman, picking up the music; “it is poco 
a@ poco ritard” (business of tapping with 
fingers). 

“N’importe,” returned the maitre, 
stretching himself, and smoothing out his 
coat tails, “it will go the way I play it. 
Au revoir, mon éléve.” 

And with that there was an explosion 
of applause as the audience saw the 
Belgian lion Ysaye and the debonair 
Mischa Elman reappear. 





READING WELCOMES SEIBERT 


Conductor-Organist Lectures and 
Appears in Recital 
READING, PA., Jan. 16.—An outstand- 
ing feature of educational value and in- 





achieved marked success as soloist with 
Leman s Symphony Orchestra at Atlantic 
City the past summer, Joseph Vozella, 
tenor, Daniel Weidner, basso and a well- 
trained chorus choir of 40, before an 
audience of 1300 persons. 

On the evening of the same day Mr. 
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cA Song of Real Merit. Used Successfully by Anna 
Case, Sue Harvard, Helen Stanley, Clara Edmunds 
Hemingway, Horatio Connell, Arthur Middleton 
and Other Well-known Artists and Teachers. 


J 


PUBLISHED FOR 
High Voice, Key of A—Low Voice, Key of F sharp 


Price, 50 cents 


Cello Obbligato for Low Voice or Violin Obbligato for High Voice 
Price, 15 cents 
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terest of the concert given by the Read- Seibert was heard in a delightful organ 252 aoe 
i Cieeel Gaehs Vises S. Walkasl, sir lS cc od the same Matthews’ OTHER REMARKABLY GOOD SONGS BY WARD-STEPHENS Z 
, ; fOrk o Wittic g 
conductor, was a lecture on oratorio music violinist and concertmaster of the Sau. Ww Ah! Senorita Rare To Horse! To Horse! Ww 
delivered by Mr. Seibert at the Woman’s ing Symphony, as the soloist. A High or Low Voice. Price 60c Baritone or Bass. Price, 60c AZ 
Club, Jan. 14. Demonstraticns of solo R A song, that in addition to having con- | A hunting song of most rousing char- R’ 
parts were presented with convincing Roda Marzio Appears as “Nedda” in D on yaorita, Posseases excellent possibil- a iaaic aaa D7 
clarity with the assistance of Gertrude Paterson (N. J.) Production « ' My Cavali ef 
Dunkelberger, Anna Shearer, Catherine PATERSON, N. J., Jan. 18.—Roda 8 Love’s Flashing Eyes Beware y hs Price, 50c Yj S y 
Yocum, Miss Raymond Van Reed, Amy Marzio, dramatic soprano, scored a dis- T Price, 60 cents A fine song with French and English UT Y\ 
Brumbaugh and Harrison Kuerceau, tinct triumph as Nedda in the recent E A nating emnatyh cng We pense ete. 5 Seles 7 y | 
— Mh 4 Oe ee Howes 7 presentation of “Pagliacci” by a cast of IP Vocal Teachers May Obtain Any of Above Songs for Examination V Pp j 
Seibert and officers of the musical divi- arbage 1 chin Regs the direction of 2 WA 
sion. arlo Peroni. e won great applause 17 & 7) 
On hap ” ae caer wae E ha a ney artistic interpretation of the réle. N THEOD ORE RESSER COMPANY [| N 
organist and choirmaster o e Trinity iss Marzio, who has appeared wi - 17 Y|\ 
Lutheran Church, presented impressively usual success in other a ee § 5740-5712-5714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. ee : 


H. Alexander Matthews’ “‘The Story of 
Christmas with Catherine Yocum, so- 
prano, Amy J. Brumbach, contralto, who 


tions during the present season, will be 
heard as Micaela in “Carmen,” at the 
Lyceum Theater, Paterson, N. J., Jan. 27. 
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RACHMANINOFF’S ART 
STIRS MINNEAPOLIS 


Celebrity Gives a Brilliant 
Performance as Soloist 
with Oberhoffer 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20—The first 
part of this seaszn reached its climax in 
the appearance of Sergei Rachmaninoff 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, Friday night. Mr. Obderhoffer, who 
assigned the first part of the program to 
the orchestra, gave Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 1 in a way which commanded sincere 
admiration. ‘There followed a call upon 
another set of brain cells in Debussy’s 
“Roundelay of Spring’ and Ernest 
Bloch’s “Spring,” both highly impression- 
istic and pleasing in the light of Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s refined and fanciful inter- 
pretations. Mr. Rachmaninoff appeared 
in his Concerto No. 2 in C Minor, Op. 18, 
offering a conception so lofty as to bring 
the audience ts its feet. The applause 
was tremendous, the moment a thrilling 
one. 

Two previous symphony concerts were 
played on successive Friday nights. One 
of these included Rachmaninoff’s illum- 
inating Symphony No. 2. Mischa Elman, 
the soloist of the occasion, played Gold- 
mark’s Concerto for violin and orchestra 
in A Minor, Op. 28. The concert im- 
mediately preceding figured Alfven’s 
Symphony No. 3, in E Major; Tchaikov- 
sky’s Theme and Variations from Suite 
No. 3, in G, Op. 55; Borowski’s ‘‘Three 
Paintings,” and Tilly Koenen, as soloist, 
after an absence of several years. 

Recent “Pop” concerts have brought 
before the public three home artists, Her- 
man Beyer-Hane, solo ’cellist of the or- 
chestra; Mabel McCabe, pianist, and 
Bruno Labate, first oboist of the orches- 
tra. Visiting soloists have been Gladys 
Swarthout, soprano; Edward Atchison, 
tenor, and May Mukle, ’cellist. 

The orchestra left immediately after 
the concert Friday night on its eighth 
annual midwinter tour. 

The second and third concerts of the 
University Concert Course were given by 
the Flonzaley Quartet and the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra with George 
Meader, tenor, the assisting soloist with 
the latter. Both were highly successful 
concerts. The quartet was surprisingly 
effective in the large armory—ill-adapted 
for chamber music recital. 

Yr. &. 6. 





Falk and Colleagues Appear at Indiana 
State School’s Celebration 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Jan. 15.—The fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Indiana State 
Normal School took place last week, cov- 
ering four days of extraordinary events, 
in which some of the most noted men of 
this country took part. The fourth day 
of the celebration there was a musical 
climax in the recital given by Jules 
Falk, violinist; Estelle Wentworth, dra- 
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Apr. 7 Rachmaninoff Evening 
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English Children Serenade Premier 











which went to sing outside his house. 





Query: 
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Photo by Keystone View Co. 
ERE is David Lloyd-George, with Mrs. Lloyd-George, at Criccieth, photographed with members of a local children’s choir, 
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Who enjoyed the occasion more, the Premier or his youthful serenaders? 





matic soprano, with Eugenia De Cour- 
sey Hubbard at the piano. The audience 
filled the large auditorium of the Nor- 
mal School and seats were placed on the 
stage to accommodate the overflow. Mr. 
Falk had a fine reception in the Second 
Concerto by Cecil Burleigh and shorter 
pieces by Zeckwer, Elgar, Albeniz, Hu- 
bay, Tschaikovsky, Wieniawski, and 
Dvorak-Kreisler, while Miss Wentworth 
scored in the “Un bel di” aria from 
“Madame Butterfly” and songs by Hage- 
man, Rummel, Speaks, Gilberté, Arditi, 
and Spross. The artists joined forces in 
Leroux’s “Le Nil,” which they gave a 
lovely interpretation. 





Paul Reimers is to give his second New 
York recital of this season on Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 31, at AZolian Hall. On 
this occasion Mr. Reimers will present 
songs by Schumann and Jensen in Eng- 
lish, and French songs by Debussy, Pol- 
dowski, Gounod and Hué. Among his 
novelties are some “Toy Songs” of 
Claudius Blane and some folk songs of 
the Spanish Pyrenees. 


TWO OPERA STARS 
CAPTIVATE TOLEDO 


Sophie Braslau and Edward 
Johnson Win Audiences — 
Teachers Present Brard 


ToLeDO, OHIO, Jan. 20.—The week of 
Jan. 12 brought two concerts of unusual 
importance to Toledo, both being held in 
Scott High Auditorium, the hall so per- 
fectly suited to intimate recital work. 
The first was a joint recital by Sophie 
Braslau, contralto of the Metropolitan, 
and Edward Johnson, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. It was the last 
number of the Toledo Concert Course, 
given for the benefit of the emergency 
fund of the Toledo Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, under the direction of Ada Ritchie. 
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Prices for all six performances from $4.75 to $15.55, including war tax. 
order of their receipt, only at the office of the Oratorio Society of New York, 1 W. 34th St. 


All subscriptions filled, in the 
Tel. Greeley 969. 


Never has enthusiasm of a Toledo audi- 
ence run higher, both singers being 
equally in favor. Both were prevailed 
upon to sing a number of encores, and 
be it said for Edward Johnson, who made 
his initial bow before a Toledo audience, 
that at the end of his part of the pro- 
gram he was called back eight times, and 
sang three encores. He left the impres- 
sion that he is one of the greatest tenors 
of our day, and best of all, he is an 
American. 

The other concert of the week was a 
remarkable piano recital given by Mag- 
deleine Brard, Jan. 17, the first concert 
of the Pianoforte Teachers‘ Association. 
To the credit of this enterprising society 
the hall was packed to th. doors, and 
even standing room was at a premium. 
The many students in the audience found 
much inspiration in the playing of this 
remarkable girl. Her playing is like that 
of an artist twice her age, and her in- 
dividuality marks her : a potent force 
among the rising young pianists of the 
present day. J.H 





Olive Kline and Berumen Enchant Their 
Hearers in Rutland, Vt. 


RUTLAND, VT.—A delightful concert 
was given Jan. 9, when two sterling 
artjsts appear in a very unusual and in- 
teresting program. Olive Kline, young 
American soprano, presented a group of 
folk songs, in which her beautiful voice 
was heard to great advantage. Ernesto 
Berumen opened the program with two 
Spanish numbers, and later on he gave 
several modern compositions by Palm- 
gren, Amani, Godard, Fauré and Hugo 
Kaun, but the climax of the evening was 
the brilliant rendition of the Valse de 
Concert by La Forge, which, is dedicated 
to Mr. Berumen. Grace Thomson played 
excellent accompaniments for Miss Kline. 





Tokio’s Unique Music Library Will Open 
Next Spring 


TOKIO, JAPAN, Dec. 16.—The music li- 
brary unique in Japan will be opened 
for the public in the spring of 1920 at 
the concert hall of Marquis Tokugawa 
at Tokio. Besides 3000 books on music 
already stored, some 500 precious volumes 
from the collection of the late Dr. W. H. 
Cummings will arrive in January, 
among which being also a manuscript of 
Handel, that of Bach on chamber music, 
Beethoven’s letters and the first edition 
of his Ninth Symphony. C. H. L 





Flonzaleys to Play in London 


The Flonzaley Quartet will at the close 
of its present season go abroad and will 
play in London in June. Two concerts in 


the British capital have already been 
scheduled. 
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i SCORES ONE SUCCESS AFTER ANOTHER 
| 
l 
1 . 
Norfolk, Rochester, Newark, Chicago,-Ann Arbor 
‘ ALL ACCLAIM HIM | 
i THE WORLD'S GREATEST BARITONE 
CHICAGO ANN ARBOR 
ae Chicago, IIl., Jan. 16, 1920. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
fi Winton and Livingston, Jan. 16, 1920. 
’ Aecliun Gail. Winton and Livingston, 
i} New York. 33 West 42 =, N. Y. 
A Stracciari’s appearance last ante pnte sie eae with 
f Tuesday made fitting close great enthusiasm by capacity 
> for this season’s musicales at ~— last night; is splendid 
» Blackstone. Patrons de- a 
+ lighted with his wonderful _ A. A. Stanley, . 
| voice and singing and splen- University School of Music. 
did appearance. He cre- 
ated nothing short of sensa- 
tion and was proclaimed by 
many best Italian baritone of 
tome the day. Personally de- 
4: lighted to have had him. 
* Rachel Busey Kinsolving, 
Manager, ay " 
Blackstone Musicales. NORFOLK 
4a Norfolk, Va., 
January 6. 
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Stracciari made a wonderful 

success last night. Norfolk 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Does Money-Making Interfere with the 
Development of Art in America? 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


I was reading in a recent magazine 
some of the remarks of a prominent 
writer in reference to great books of the 
past—great literature as a whole, in 


fact. He is decidedly of the opinion that 
the American public does not know a 
good thing when it sees it. We are all 
so busy making a living that we have 
not time to live, as some one has ob- 
served. Hence proper understanding of 
the permanent in value can hardly exist, 
except in spots, as it were. 

Now as literature is the exponent of 
life, it can hardly exist where there is 
no life in the real sense of the word. In 
other words, the great American novel 
is a long time coming, in the very na- 
ture of the case. 

The same appears to be true of the 
American Opera, so often longer for 
with intense desire. We can get light 
stuff, burlesques, and more or less flashy 
melodrama, but as long as we refuse to 
give life the proper place and insist on 
the means rather than the end, we must 
be content with the crumbs of the feast. 

The strenuous side certainly has its 
place. The English have more than their 
share of the battle of life, to cite one 
example, but when peace comes they do 
not make money the chief end, but rather 
development of life’s resources, charac- 
ter, and various uplifting and pleasing 
pursuits. 

It is unfortunately true that these 
things—art, literature, collecting, etc.— 
have a minor station on this side of the 
Atlantic. Not content with income suf- 
ficient for ordinary purposes we must 
make that side the chief end of our la- 
bors, to which all else is subordinated. 

In reality this is a serious charge. 
The few seem to realize the fact. Our 
lack of literature and opera is only one 
side of the vacuum. We are living here 
below to make full-rounded men, not cogs 
in an industrial mechanism. The truth 
is, our Frankenstein turns on us, be- 
cause we do not know how to hold him 
in control. 

Your paper is doing nobly in the cause 
of awakening the public and deserves 
support of all thinking people. 

Cuas. H. BATTEY. 

Providence, R. I., Jan. 15, 1920. 


Commends Article on Community Sing- 
ing in the Northwest 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

All of those who are believers in com- 
munity music must have been exceed- 
ingly interested to read the excellent ar- 
ticle by Oscar Thompson, on the musical 
life of the Northwest, in MUSICAL 
AMERICA for Jan. 17. What is said there- 
in, to the effect that the spirit of the 
Community Sing is the real solution of 
the problem concerning music in the 
Northwest, applies just as truly to any 
other section of the country and to the 
country as a whole. The point is not 
that the musical life should be conducted 
on the basis of community singing, but 
that there should be among both musi- 
clans and music lovers that same get- 
together spirit that is engendered by the 
Community Sings. One paragraph of this 
irticle could almost be taken as a credo 
r program for musical development 


throughout the country. It is the follow- 
ing: 

“The musicians of the Pacific North- 
west should get behind the sings; they 
should bury the hammer and interest 
themselves in each other; they should 
utilize every opportunity to get out of 
the studio into the current of civic move- 
ments; choral clubs and other organiza- 
tions should develop plans for joint ap- 
pearances; local artists should not be 
shelved for the sake of imported ones of 
no superior merit, and there should be an 
interchange of artists between cities; the 
cities themselves should work together 
as common factors in the development of 
music in the entire district, and not as 
rivals, seeking to take something away, 
the one from another.” 

Probably the most important of these 
planks in the musical platform is the 
one which states that musicians should 
utilize every opportunity to get out of 
the studio into the current of civic move- 
ments. The recent conference held in 
Seattle, for the purpose of bringing 
musicians into closer touch with civic 
movements, shows that in the Northwest, 
at least, there is a realization of the 
importance of such taking of musicians 
out of their cloistered life. 

John C. Freund in his work for the 
Musical Alliance has been reminding mu- 
sicians that as a class they have been 
neglecting their duties with regard to 
exercising their right of suffrage, and he 
has been doing a notably valuable ser- 
vice in getting them to stand up and be 
counted, to the end that the musical inter- 
ests of this country may have fair legis- 
lative representation. However, it is 
not merely sufficient that musicians shall 
vote. There are many duties which they 
owe to their communities, aside from 
going to the polls. The very fact that 
through their art they have the privilege 
of doing wonders in welding the people 
of the community together, should impel 
them “to get out of the studio into the 
current of civic movements”—That is, 
they should not merely be represented as 
voters and citizens, but should make 
music take its rightful place in the gen- 
eral civic life. 

MUSICAL AMERICA can perform a vital 
service to the democratization of music 
if it will use its editorial influence toward 
the realization of the program of co- 
operation among musicians that is out- 
lined in the paragraph quoted above. 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 
Department of Community Singing, Com- 
munity Service (Incorporated). 

New York, Jan. 22, 1920. 


Mr. Humphries Cautions Students 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


It is a well known fact that a large 
majority of singing teachers know little 
or nothing about voice production. But 
do they stop to think the great harm they 
are doing to those who are spending their 
time and money, in the hope of earning 
their living by means ‘of their voices? 
And yet the production of the voice is a 
simple matter, if only the teacher knows 
how to explain the fundamental princi- 
ples which are deep breathing, breath 
control, proper position of the tongue 
and lips, so as not to interfere with the 
emission of tone, correct pronunciation 
of the vowels, no contortion of the 
muscles of the face or throat, but a 
straightforward, easy and free emission 
of the voice, being careful not to use 
force. This can easily be accomplished, 
by the teacher singing a sample tone, and 
the pupil copying it. 

As the famous Dr. J. Michael says in 
his book on “Formation of the Singing 
Registers,” “What is a whole hour of talk 
on the larynx, compared with a tone well 
sung as a pattern?” How many of those 
who by advice of their teachers or friends 
spend $500 or $1,000 in giving a recital 
in Carnegie or AXolian Hall, thinking by 
so doing their reputations will be made, 
succeed in making a success, but utterly 


fail, because their voices have not been 
properly trained, and they are never 
heard of again. Not everyone can be 
great artists, but anybody can be taught 
to produce their voice properly, and if 
their voices are not big enough for grand 
opera, they may become good church and 
concert singers, for after all, the most 
artistic singing is done on the concert 
stage. If one has the voice well trained, 
and possesses temperament and ability 
to interpret music artistically, they may 
attain the latter. It is not necessary to 
have a phenomenal voice to be a _ suc- 
cessful church and concert singer, where- 
as it is necessary to have a phenomenal 
voice to become a successful operatic 
singer. Aspirants for vocal honors will 
do well to take to heart the article in 
Sunday’s Sun of Jan. 11 on singing. 

Do not be led away by fake teachers 
who promise that in a short time they 
will place you on the Metropolitan stage, 
but select a teacher who is himself, or 
has been a good singer, and who can give 
his pupils a good tone pattern, work 
faithfully to improve your voice, then 
decide what it is best suited to, and in 
which you can make a success. 

If these few remarks will help those 
aspiring to fame in the vocal world to 
decide the right course to pursue, I shall 
consider I have done some little good. 

H. R. HUMPHRIES. 

New York, Jan. 17, 1920. 


Is Guilbert “The World’s Greatest 
Singing Actress”? 
To the Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: 


The letter of Mr. Meldrum in which he 
enumerates all the pvrima-donnas who 
desire to be the “World’s Greatest Sing- 
ing Actress.” is very amusing. Might I 
say that I do not think any of the artists 
he mentioned entirely fill the bill. 

T would ask him to study the work of 
Mme. Yvette Guilbert. Here is a singer 
who with her voice and facial exvression 
ean internret any mood she _ pleases. 
Without the assistance of a stage setting 
and an orchestra, she can bring a vivid 
picture to her hearers and make them see 
the setting nct as on a stave but as a 
scene in real life. She makes one feel 
the scene as a real thing without any aid. 

Ts she not a greater singing actress 
in her work than any that Mr. Meldrum 
can mention? More than that she can 
present a varietv of characters in one 
night and carrv her audience with her 
wherever she wishes. 

Russett S. GILBERT. 

New York, Jan. 19, 1920. 





Lauds Schumann-Heink’s Views on Art 
and Housework 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Surely no one, whether’ student, 
teacher, critic. or comnoser. could help 
being greatly interested in the admirable 
article by Mme Schumann-Heink in last 
week’s issue. Truly. every word therein 
but showed the wisdom and understand- 
ing, the exnerience. the interest and the 
human kindliness of her whom thev well 
and fittingly named “the beloved con- 
tralto.” 

Her timelv advice to the young and 
ofttimes misevided asnirant for vocal 
honors cannot. be too closely followed in 
every particular. 

Her condemnation of the unkind critic 
of vonth is another admirable point, 
while her golden advice to the American 
girl singer is simvly gorgeous; and de- 
serves to he conied far and wide. So 
many of these ambitious young women 
are brought un, and encouraaed. to spend 
all their waking hovrs at the niano, or at 
any rate. in the parlor, dreaming dreams 
of future magnificence. while mother 
patiently slaves in the kitchen, that her 
vifted daurhter may “devote her time to 
her art.” that Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
valuable vrescrintion of “housework” is 
to be lauded to the skies. 


Altogether, the counsel contained in 
the interview with this queen of song is 
of inestimable value, and one only wishes 
that our best-known and loved contralto 
would settle in the East, and give at 
least a portion of her time to personally 
instructing the young people who would 
be so immeasurably benefited by the 
mere contact with such a wonderful per- 
sonality, not to mention her complete 
knowledge of the art of singing and her 
years of broad experience. 

PANDORA. 

New York, Jan. 20, 1920. 


The Influence Felt in Japan 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The influence of Mr. Freund’s achieve- 
ments in the musical world of America is 
felt even in Japan, as may be gathered 
from the following passage translated of 
a letter I have recently received from a 
certain music teacher in Tokio, who is 
also connected with an old musical jour- 
nal: “I have always appreciated the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Freund in America, fight- 
ing for the cause of American music. 
Although America and Japan stand on a 
different stage in music, I think Japan 
also needs such a strenuous champion as 
Mr. Freund.” 

My plan to visit America before the 
end of this year has been hindered by 
various causes, among which is the ill- 
ness of my mother. H. IwAKkI. 

NIPPON GAKKI KAISHA, , 

Hamamatsu, Japan, Dec. 25, 1919. 





Wanted—in Orange, Texas—a _ Band- 
master Who Can Play Jazz as Well 
as the Classics 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Our town, backed by the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary and Round Table 
Clubs, has been trying, for several 
months, to get in touch with a good 
bandmaster. I have been asked to take 
hold of the matter and try to find a 
first-class musician to take charge of a 
military band. 

As a constant reader of your very in- 
teresting and_ instructive MUSICAL 
AMERICA it has occurred to me that you 
may be able to give me some assistance. 

We want a good musician, a first class 
man, and have ample means to pay the 
right kind of leader. 

The President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce said: “We want a good one, and 
we want him to know how to play ‘Jazz’ 
as well as the classics.” 

Mrs. JAS. T. BLACKMARR 
(Organist and Teacher) 
802 Green Ave., Orange, Tex., 
Jan. 19, 1920. 





Why They Want More Encores 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am in New York for a brief visit 
from a Southern city. Our music club 
there has a fine series of concerts, bring- 
ing many of the best artists. We furnish 
them very appreciative audiences and 
full houses—but they are not nearly as 
generous with encores as they are here 
in New York City. 

Please call their attention to the fact 
and remind them that smaller cities need 
more encores and that the more familiar 
the people become with musical litera- 
ture the more artist concerts the clubs 
can bring. 

A SUBSCRIBER AND A N. Y. VISITOR. 

New York, Jan. 20, 1920. 





Rose Villar’s “To America” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The name of Rose Villar is familiar to 
your readers as that of an enthusiastic 
member of the Musical Alliance. I wish 
to call attention to her inspiring patriotic 
song, “To America,” the words of which 
were written by the famous Minna 
Irving. Mrs. Villar’s setting to this 
song is spirited, stirring and singable, 
and ought speedily to become established 
as a national hymn worthy of the serious 
consideration of the people of the United 
States. CLARA A. KORN. 

New York, Jan. 20, 1920. 
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T CLOSE RANGE 


What Happened During a Mid-Morning Visit to the Popular Italian Tenor Who Made His Début in 
the same Theater and in the Same Opera in Which His Father Had Appeared for the First Time 


Thirty-three Years Before 








OWN the hotel hallway floated a 
phrase from Grieg’s charming song, 
“The Dream.” 

There was no mistaking the timbre of 
the voice. It could only be the voice 
of an Italian operatic tenor. The edge, 
the vitality, the intensity that charac- 
terized the tone gave the voice its stamp 
at once. This was no mere student prac- 
ticing; that was certain. 

The phrase led to a floating pianissimo. 
Soft tones, especially in the upper voice, 
are not commonly the traffic of opera 
singers, and the writer stopped in the 
hallway to listen. The song was in 
French. The combination of Grieg, 
French and the pianissimo was not alto- 
gether what was to be expected in ap- 
proaching the abode of an Italian opera- 
tic tenor. 

The door opened with a pop almost 
at the instant the writer rapped. The 
first impression of the man beyond the 
door was one of enthusiasm and vigor. 


Tall, slender, well-knit, with a clean- 
lined face and glowing youthful eyes, he 
looked fit for a polo game or a fencing 
bout. 

“This is Signor Carpi,” he said, ex- 
tending a grip that was far from effemi- 
nate. “I only was practicing some new 
song. Please, please to come in.” 

He motioned his visitor to a comfor- 
table chair near the piano and himself 
sat down on the piano stool. 

“Do you know this Grieg song? And 
what do you think of it, may I ask?”, he 
queried, turning the pages of the music 
on the piano. “I try so many songs, al- 
ways before I sing. So many I like; but 
I say, now will the audience like that 
too? I say, if it means something to 
me, will it mean the same to the others 
when I sing? If I am not very sure that 
it will—what you call it?—“‘get over,’ I 
put it back on top of the piano and try 
some more songs.” 

He complimented several American- 
made songs and paid tribute to America 
as “the place where everything is the 
biggest, the most immense.” 

“And now,” he said, “what shall we 
talk about? Shall I tell you some things 
of my career? Maybe it would be inter- 
esting. I am not the judge of that. 

“T may say that I had not the least 
idea to become a singer, because I was a 
studying lawyer in Bologna, but my 
father was Carlo Carpi, who has been 
a great tenor on tour with Patti and 
Albani in America, forty years ago. I 
have studied singing, but I made my 
diploma and was become a lawyer. 

“Then I tell you a very, very, really 
funny thing. Once in a party-night I 
was invited to sing at Mme. Borgi-Ma- 
mo’s. You know who was Mme. Borgi- 
Mamo—a great and famous artist in 
Italy. I was invited to sing something 
for the friends. Among the friends was 
a very old man. When I sing—singed— 
how do you say it?—sang,—when I sang, 
he said ‘Carpi, I like your voice, I like 
your style, I like your personality,’ and 
he asked me to start my career with him. 


Follows in His Father’s Footsteps 
“I was then made a lawyer and it was 


difficult for me to say what I should do.: 


But I decide, and I say ‘yes.’ So this 
very old man he arranged for me to make 
my début in ‘Rigoletto.’ Of course, I was 
a young beginner, and I did not get so 
much. But so I made my début in ‘Rigo- 
letto’ at Fano. 

“Now here is the funny part. I made 
my début under that same old man who 
was the impresario and it was the same 
theater and the same opera as when my 
father made his début thirty-three years 
before. The impresario was F. Radischi 
and he started my father’s career as well 
as mine. 

“T was twenty-three when I made that 
début. Now I will tell you something 
more of my career, if you are in interest. 
Perhaps I shall go slow, as I have not 
very much vocabulary. Can you under- 
stand me? Then I am very much pleased. 

“Next I sing in Florence. I sing ‘Bo- 
héme,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Travatia,’ and ‘Ma- 
non-Massenet’ (later he spoke of ‘Manon- 
Puccini’ in distinguishing the two 
operas), and then I found a new impre- 


sario. He was running all over Russia 
like Gallo has been running all over this 
country. Yes, all over Russia, which is 
very big. He gave me enough for a 
beginner, and for two years I sing with 


him, making a beautiful success. Also 
I made a repertorio of thirty-nine operas. 
That is many, for a beginner. 

“So, after I have stayed with this im- 
presario running all over Russia for 
two years, I felt almost ripe—you under- 
stand what I mean when I say ‘ripe’?— 
and I have decided to leave him and go 
to Milan. When I was in Milan I sing 
at La Seala and—just to tell you some- 
thing—Mugnoni heard me. ‘Should I tell 
you about Mugnoni. Toscanini, he is one 
great conductor. Mugnoni, he is just 
like that, another. Mugnoni made me 
some compliments but I did not hear 
more of him for fifteen days. One day 
came a telegram to my agent in Milan 
asking if I would sing in ‘Rigoletto’ with 
Melba and Sammarco at Covent Garden 
in London. 

“At first I am a little doubtful—it is 
so big a thing. But I leave on Monday, 
on Tuesday I reach London, on Wednes- 
day I have a little piano rehearsal with 
Mugnoni, and on Thursday I make my 
London début with such a big success. 
This was in 1909. 

“T sing then in all the big theaters in 
Italy. I sing for the centenary of 
Verdi, in ‘Traviata.’ I sing with Strac- 
ciari, my dear friend, and Storchio, and 
Boito conducts. That was five years ago. 
Then I was choosed—chose—chosen— 
which is it, please?—I was chosen to 
sing in ‘The Barber of Seville’ for the 
centenary of Rossini—now this is im- 
portant—in the same theater where the 
same opera failed one hundred years be- 
fore. Do you know, the people jeered 
and whistled when ‘The Barber’ was 
first given there? And we sang it with 
a mezzo for Rosina, not a coloratura so- 
prano, which was the way Rossini wrote 
it. Galeffi and Chaliapine were in the 
cast. That was at the Teatro Argentina 
in Rome. We sang ‘The Barber’ also at 
the San Carlo in Naples and at Palermo, 
Turin, Trieste and in other cities. 

“So many times I have sung for the 
Red Cross and for the Green Cross in 
Italy, giving my—what you eall it?—my 
work for the cause. Always the grati- 
ay! of everyone meant more than any 
ee.’ 

Signor Carpi delved into a drawer and 
brought out a small plush box. 

“You do not think so much of kings in 
this country,” he said, “but this is some- 
thing precious to me.” 

He opened the box. Within it was a 
jeweled decoration, the Portuguese Order 
of Santiago. 


Tribute from Portugal’s King 


“King Manuel of Portugal has given 
me this with his own hand, telling me 
‘Carpi, this is for the joy you have given 
me these three seasons.’ I sang, you 
know, three years in Lisbon. I sang, 
too, at the king’s palace and he played 
for me. He was very young and he was 
foolish about music. Every night I saw 
the king standing in his box at the 
opera. Of course he is now no more the 
king, but I am proud to have this decora: 
tion from his own hand.” 

The conversation turned to Mattia Bat- 
tistini, the veteran Italian baritone, who, 
rumor has it, may sing in this country 
this season after many years of refusal 
to cross the Atlantic. 

“Ah, there is the great artisté” Signor 
Carpi exclaimed. “He knows how to 
sing. Everybody thinks you have the 
voice, you know how to sing, but that is 
not so. For three seasons I sing with 
Battistini in Russia and I watch and 
learn. I sing with him in ‘Rigoletto,’ 
in ‘Barber of Seville,’ in ‘The Demon’ 
of Rubinstein. Maybe, when he comes 
you will notice a little of the old some- 
thing in his voice, but not much. He 
sings with the head as well as with the 
voice.” 

Signor Carpi expressed the opinion 
that Battistini is nearer seventy than 
sixty-two, the age his biographies give. 

“The study of the voice is never ended. 
I did not come to this country a beginner. 
But every time I hear a singer I am 
listening to see if there is something I 
ean learn. I spend hours at my piano 
and I think I study all the time. 

“When I came to this country I did not 


know what I know now of the repertorio 
suited for the American opera. In Eur- 
ope there is a very, very, very big field 
for the lighter works, but not here. I— 
what do you say?—specialized in the 
lighter operas and I find they are not 
sung so very often here. To sing only 
once in ten days, as when I first came to 
this country, is like a new début every 
time. 

“But in Europe, I sing many times, 
and let me tell you this interesting his- 
tory. Signor Carpi is one of the very 
few Italian artists ever engaged to sing 
at the Grand Opera in Paris. There, I 
sing ‘Don Pasquale.’ Say it for me— 
everybody knows it, but say it for me, 
anyway—that ‘Don Pasquale’ is a real 
jewel. I have such a fine success that 
after the performance the public, through 
the manager, has asked me to sing some- 
thing else. So I sing ‘Una Furtiva La- 
grima’ with piano accompaniment by 
Signor Barthelemy, who was the coach 
for Signor Caruso in New York. 

“T have just come from Paris. There 
I sang in the new Theatre Lyrique with 
Polacco conductor. I sang ‘The Barber’ 
and ‘La Sonnambula.’ I will sing again 
at the Metropolitan this season. 

“Shall I tell you all the places I have 
sung? I have sung in Madrid, Barcelona, 
Petrograd, Warsaw, Odessa, Moscow, 
Buenos Ayres, Santiago, Valparaiso, 
Monte Carlo, Milan, Naples, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Turin, Trieste—there are too many 
places—just say I sing all over the 
world; and six seasons at Covent Garden 
in London. 

“T have sung in many operas not well 
known in this country, like ‘The Demon.’ 
Many years ago I sang in ‘Zaza,’ now 
new in New York. I sing it in Chile with 
Amato as the Cascart. I sing it in Italy 
and Sammarco is the Cascart. 

“Now it is preparing for concert that 
interests me most. I always think of the 
opera, not of concert, until I come to the 


United States. Then, when I sing one 
concert I am surprised at the praise from 
all the severe critics. I really did not 
expect so many good compliments, for 
the critics are not easy to please. I am 


so happy I decide to sing more concerts 
and I am so pleased to find the American 
people like to hear me sing the concert 
songs. 

“It is much more easy in opera than in 
concert to sing the good tone. The make- 
up and the action help to make the 
singer—how do you say it?—at home. In 
opera the way you have of moving your- 
self makes it less difficult. In concert you 
must stand just so, and you must be 
complete owner of your throat—other- 
wise, nothing! That is why so many 
opera artists do not make so much suc- 
cess when they sing in concert. 

“T do not know whether the operatic 
training helps the concert singer. Maybe 
it helps him to feel his songs and to give 
them emotion. All I know is that in my 
song program last season I give all the 
same soul that I give to my opera sing- 
ing. I tell you the truth, I did not ex- 
pect so much enthusiasm—is it enthusi- 
asm ?—is that the word for it? To hold 
attention for two hours is a task. That 
is why, before choosing my program, I 
go over so many songs. I must be sure 
each song will hold the interest. 

“How is my English? Though I was 
tn England for six seasons, you know an 
opera singer must keep close, so I was 
much in my rooms and I did not talk so 
much. But when I left England I was 
able to understand the English. I arrive 
here. What then? I could not under- 
stand one little word. The English use 
the lips so differently. I was in dismay. 
But soon I begin to understand, and now, 
I say really the truth, if you do not say 
so very hard words, I am happy to talk 
the English with you. But you should 
call it the American, not the English, for 
it is so different. 

“Have I told you all about my career? 
You may say I am fond of sports. I like 
this country because it is a country of 
sports and sportsmen. I like to hunt and 
I like to fish.” 

Again the hearty handclasp as good- 
days were said. The door scarcely had 
closed when the soaring voice of the tenor 
again floated down the hallway. He was 
at work again on the Grieg song. 

OscAR THOMPSON. 





vinced that 


Piano Lessons 


for this purpose. 


country. 





One of America’s Greatest 


Schools of Music 


an institution recognized for its high artistic 
standards, the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, declares in its official catalogue: 


“After a thorough investigation we are con- 


The Progressive Series of 


edited by Leopold Godowsky, editor-in-chief; Emil Sauer, 
Josef Hofmann, Edgar Stillman Kelley, and other world- 
renowned artists and pedagogues, is a valuable medium 


“Standardization of music teaching and of school 
credits for music study are subjects receiving serious 
attention by educational authorities throughout the 
It will soon be the rule in high school, rather 
than the exception, to give credits toward graduation for 
outside study of music. 

“To do this, a definite standard of requirements must 
be established and a means adopted of definitely ascer- 
taining the accomplishments of such requirements. For 
such a purpose, as is the case in all other subjects taught, 
the use of a standard textbook is necessary. The ‘Pro- 
gressive Series of Piano Lessons,’ covering as it does 
the theory of music and the fundamental principles of 
piano playing in a correlative manner, fully meets all 
the requirements as such a text work. 

“The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, therefore, 
encourages competent teachers to adopt the ‘Progressive 
Series,’ and offers them every facility for the attainment 
of a high degree of proficiency. 

~ “The policy of the Art Publication Society in re- 
stricting the use of its material to teachers who submit 
evidence of teaching efficiency, makes it possible for the 
Conservatory to allow full credit for such of the Elemen- 
tary and Intermediate Grades of the work as may have 
been covered under the instruction of a teacher author- 
ized by the Society to teach the same.” 
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Dept. A—Art Publication Society 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bethune Grigor 
and E. W. Morse 


*‘ Snapped” in Chile 











Bethune Grigor and Earl William Morse 
Photographed at Iquique, Chile 


The above snapshot shows Bethune 
Grigor, the New York accompanist and 
coach, with Earl William Morse, violin- 
ist, head of the violin department at the 
Detroit Conservatory, at Iquique, Chile. 
It was taken last summer when these 
artists appeared on a tour of South 
America. Miss Grigor returned to New 
York this fall and has begun her work 
in coaching. Prior to her coming to 
America, Miss Grigor was for several 
years associated with the Royal Carl 
Rosa Opera and the opera at Covent 
Garden in London. Here she has played 
for many noted artists and from 1915 to 
1918 was coach at the Aborn School of 
Operatic Training in New York.. She is 
devoting herself now to coaching artists 
in opera, concert and oratorio repertoire 
at her studio in West Seventieth Street. 

In her appearances in South America 
Miss Grigor was praised by the leading 
eritics for her artistic playing and in 
each concert contributed an important 
part to the success of the performance. 


ZOELLNERS IN OMAHA 








Quartet Gives Engaging Program for 
Club—Other Local Happenings 
OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 17.—According to 
schedule the Tuesday Musical Club would 
have presented the Zoellner Quartet and 
Arthur Hackett on Tuesday evening had 
not the serious illness of Mr. Hackett 


intervened. The program committee, re- 
ceiving word too late to secure a satis- 
factory substitute, prevailed upon the 
members of the quartet to give the entire 
program. The Haydn Quartet, Op. 76, 


exquisitely played. Other engaging num- 
bers were three movements of a Serenade 
for two violins and piano by Sinding, 
played with decided spirit by Antoinette 
and Amandus Zoellner, with Joseph 
Zoellner at the piano, and a most fasci- 
nating Quartet in ultra modern idiom 
by Groesse. 

A charming recital was recently given 
by Loraine Proulx, soprano, an artist- 
pupil of Mary Munchoff, at the latter’s 
residence studio: The youthful singer 
displayed a fresh voice of pure quality, 
which she used in a highly creditable 
manner. Assisting, Adelyn Wood gave a 
good account of herself in a group of 
plano pieces in addition to furnishing 
worthy accompaniments. 

Edith Louise Wagoner presented her 
twelve-year-old pupil, Laura Richardson, 
in an individual recital recently. She 
played three groups and several encores 
in commendable manner. The assisting 
artist, Mac McIntyre, violinist, was ac- 
companied by his mother, Mrs. George 
McIntyre. E. L. W. 


ENSEMBLES IN QUAKER CITY 








Philadelphia Society Orchestra and Rich 
Quartet Give Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 18.—Although the 
mainstay of the week musical—the two 
concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra— 
was missing, Mr. Steokowski and his 
forces, for the third time this season 
being on tour, there was a popular or- 
chestra concert by way of compensation, 
and some interesting chamber music as 
well as the usual recitals. The Philhar- 
monic Society’s orchestra, conducted by 
Henry Gordon Thunder, gave its second 
Sunday evening program for the benefit 
of the members. The attractive program 
included the “William Tell” Overture, 
two movements of Beethoven’s seldom 
heard Second Symphony, the “Peer Gynt” 
Suite, and Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘March Slave.” 
The orchestral body, thanks to the addi- 
tional time for rehearsals, played not 
only with individual merit but with an 
excellent sense of ensemble. There were 
two soloists, both Philadelphians. Emily 
Stokes Hagar, soprano, gave with fine 
effect the “Io son Titania” from 
“Mignon” and “Gli Angui D’Inferno” 
from “The Magic Flute.” Clarence Baw- 
den played the solo part of his attractive 
Ballade for piano and orchestra, a work 
which made a decidedly favorable im- 
pression at its earlier hearing in an 
orchestral concert of the Manuscript 
Music Society. This impression was con- 
firmed again. 

The Rich Quartet was in charge of the 
program offered Sunday afternoon for 
the members of the Chamber Music 
Society at the Bellevue-Stratford. This 
organization has undergone some 
changes in personnel. Messrs. Rich and 
Kindler remain as first violin and ’cel- 
list, and the new members are Harry 
Aleinikoff, second violin, and Samuel 
Belov, viola. Despite the changes and 
the consequent lack of a background, the 
Quartet played its program admirably, 
with fine technical effects and excellent 
solidarity of tone and feeling. 








Noted Orchestras Visit Houston During 
“Symphony Week” 


Houston, TeEx., Jan. 24.—Under the 
local management of Mrs. Edna W. 
Saunders, a “Symphony Week” began on 
Jan. 19, by the Cincinnati Symphony, 
Eugen Ysaye, conductor, with Lucy 
Gates, soprano, and Gabriel Ysaye, vio- 
linist, as soloists. The week will be com- 
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Recruiting Chorusesin New York 
Byways, Task of Mrs. K. J. Muir 














Photo by Keystone View Co. 


RS. KENNETH J. MUIR, organizing secretary of the folk-song section of the 
International Music Festival Chorus of New York, believes in music as an agent 


for bringing different nationalities in closer touch with one another. 


Mrs. Muir 


makes exploring expeditions through the highways and byways of strange neighbor- 
hoods to invite little groups of folk-song singers to come and join the International 


Chorus, which is composed of Hungarians, Czecho-Slovaks, Ukrainians, Russians 


Italians, Jews, Poles, Armenians, etc. 


’ 





THE ROSS DAVIDS ENTERTAIN 





Noted Singing Teachers Give Interesting 
Studio Recitals 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David are giving 
some delightful afternoons in_ their 
studio in Carnegie Hall, New York, this 
winter. Music played a part in these 
afternoons, followed by a talk by some 
distinguished guest. The first afternoon 
was honored by Agnes Chalmers, of 
Grand Rapids. Miss Chalmers was prom- 
inent in welfare work overseas during 
the war and is now visiting Lady Astor 
in London. On the second afternoon Dr. 
Frank Crane and Ralph Leopold, the 
American pianist, were the guests of 
honor. Mr. Leopold played some piano 
pieces admirably. 

On both occasions Mr. and Mrs. David 
offered some of the songs that brought so 
much cheer to the soldiers overseas. On 
Feb. 11 they are to give a program at 
the Women’s Club in East Orange, pre- 
senting the kind of program that they 
gave the “doughboys” in France, during 
the time that they served as entertainers 
with our forces. 





Destinn Sues Pawnbroker for $30,000 


Ema Destinn filed a summons in the 
New York Supreme Court Jan. 23 
against a Sixth Avenue pawnbroker to 
recover some $30,000 which the singer 
claims is the difference between the 
amount she paid the pawnbroker in 1913 


value of the gems. Mme. Destinn needed 
money in London, after being released 
from internement on her European estate, 
and took the jewels to a similar establish- 
ment in that city. The pearl expert em- 
ployed to appraise the necklaces declared 
them to be fresh-water pearls, not the 
Oriental variety, and hence worth only 
about $5,000. 


HEAR BERKSHIRE QUARTET 








Chamber Music Forces in Greenfield, 
Washington, and at Harvard 


GREENFIELD, MASs., Jan. 19.—At a 
concert given under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club of Greenfield, Mass., on 
the evening of Jan. 8, the Berkshire 
Quartet was heard to advantage in a 
program of chamber music. The artistry 
of each member of the quartet was dis- 
played from the opening number on the 
program, César Franck’s Quartet in D, 
to the closing one, Beethoven’s Quartet 
in A, and the large audience showed its 
appreciation. 

On Jan. 16 the quartet appeared at 
the first concert of the Chamber Music 
Society, given at Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington. Its program on this occa- 
sion included, among other numbers, the 
difficult Goossens “Phantasy” Quartet, 
which was excellently performed. 

The quartet also has recently made 
successful appearances at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Tuesday evening, Jan. 20, and at 
the opening concert of the Yale Uni- 
versity Chamber Concert Series, Wed- 








the “Rein ap hed ge in , = Gert okhaner. conductor.” a for two pearl necklaces and the intrinsic nesday, Jan. 21. 
HERE are only a few singers who can give an entire recital program 
with credit to themselves and satisfaction to their audiences. Even the 
programs of these few would be improved by the addition of an excellent 
instrumentalist. Cecilia Lloyd knows this, and at her New York recital she will 
have the assistance of another fine artist. Her recital is not given to satisty 
a personal craving for publicity, but to present an hour and a half of music 
. worth hearing, on a business basis. W.C. D. 
J 
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“The treasure Of he thea, 
like the treasure of the oyster : 
is now a thing almost above 
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price.” 


Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. Globe 





FRANCES ALD 





Her latest and sreatest Operatic triumphs: 


“As melodious as the youngest poet 


could desire.” 


(La Boheme) 


“When Mme. Alda first came to New York faulty sing. 
ing obscured the natural beauty of her voice. But 
Mme. Alda is a serious artist, a woman of energy and 
indomitable will. She set out to make every note a 
pearl, and year by year she has added to her string pearl 
after pearl of unblemished roundness and orient glow. 
The treasure of her throat, like the treasure of the 
oyster, is now a thing almost above price. In a word, 
through her own intelligent persistence, Mme. Alda has 
advanced from imperfect beginnings to a secure posi- 
tion among the foremost sopranos before the American 
public today. Her Mimi last night was as melodious 
and moving as the dearest dame in platinum, and lav- 
ender, or the youngest poet could desire.” 

Pirts SANBORN (New York Globe). 


“ere fee 3 . young critic.” 


““Never has she sung so well or acted so convincingly. 
One of my impressionable young confreres was so 
stirred by her that he broke the unwritten law, as to 
the public deportment of critics, and applauded her 
vociferously.” 

SYLVESTER Rawuinc (New York Evening World). 


“Exquisite Singing.” 
(Manon Lescaut) 

“Tt was a blesing that Frances Alda gave so delightful 
an impersonation of the title role, for she just saved the 
performance from mediocrity. Rarely has the prima 
donna been in better voice; and has she brought to 
her portrayal of Puccini’s heroine so much pathos and 
passion. Exquisitely sung by her, the ‘In quette trine 
morbide’ evoked much applause. It deserved nothing 


less.”” 
Max Situ (New York American). 


“Always sings with charm.” 


(Manon Lescaut) 


“A smooth and well-balanced performance intro- 
duced Mme. Frances Alda as Manon, a part she always 
sings with charm. She is at her best this season and in 
romantic parts like Manon her voice is very effective.” 


Paut Morris (New York Herald). 


A pleasure to listen to Alda.” 


(Marouf ) 


“Frances Alda, as ever, was delightful, pretty, gor- 
geously caparisoned, while her finished singing and ex- 
pert acting formed a winning ensemble. It was a pleas- 
ure to listen to her pure, well-trained soprano, which is 
as supple as her serpentine self. Last season we dilated 
upon her lyric ankles; suffice to say that they are still 
lyric and shapely. She played in the true comedy vein, 
not failing to underline the ironic strokes of the rather 
futile character. She was plentifully applauded and 
her audaciously bizarre costumes made gasps from the 
large feminine contingent in the audience, but whether 
with admiration, astonishment or envy present deponent 
saith not. Probably all these things.” 


Jas. G. HuNEKER (NV. Y. World). 


“ Hard to find a better Mimi.” 


(Boheme) 


“Mme. Alda was the Mimi and it would be hard to 
find a better one. She plays the part with a beautiful 
refinement and a most appealing tenderness and skill, 
and sang the melodious music with the utmost loveli- 
ness of voice and eloquence of expression and vitalized 
the role with a singularly spacious personality.” 


Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“ Voice never better.” 
(Boheme) 


“One of the most natural and appealing Mimi’s 
amongst lyric sopranos is Frances Alda, who imperson- 
ated this role in a representation of La Boheme, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last night. Her graceful 
manner has much to do with the fine impression she 
invariably makes in a character that it demands. Alda’s 
voice was never better than at present. She sings with 
an ease and fluency that leave her free to inject into 
the part of Mimi many great and characteristic touches. 
Her ingenious way of doing things makes her adorable 
quite aside from the really beautiful art which she 
possesses in such abundance.” 


Philadelphia Record. 





Note.—Some highly interesting comments on Madam Alda’s concert work will appear in a 


later issue of the paper. 


Management: Chas. L. Wagner 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 


511 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Ugo Ara, En Route to Italy, 


Will 


Visit Many Prominent Composers 











Former Violist of Flonzaley 
Quartet to Return in Spring 
to Aid Mrs. F. 8S. Coolidge— 
His Services in the War and 
for Contemporary Italian 
Music—An Appreciation of 
Him 

By A. WALTER KRAMER 
Byes ARA, for many years viola of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, sailed for Europe 
on Jan. 24 on the Cretic. Mr. Ara in- 
tends to visit Naples, Rome, Florence, 

Bologna, Venice, Milan and Turin while 

he is abroad. 

This genial musician, who so nobly 
gave his all for his native Italy in the 
war, is a fine example of the esthete in 
our day, a rare personality whose interest 
in all the arts is real and sincere. I had 
for years recognized him as an artist of 
distinction in his performances with the 
celebrated Flonzaleys, but it was not un- 
til his return from the war in the summer 
of 1918 that I met him and had an op- 
portunity to know him. Ugo Ara dur- 
ing the great war returned to Italy and 
entered service, relinquishing his place 
in the organization whose personnel up 
to that time had never been changed. To 
the Italian Red Cross he gave his savings 
of a lifetime. And while the war raged 


he labored valiantly in those days of 
gloom following the Caporetto disaster, 
working fifty hours at a stretch, night 
and day, administering aid to the needy, 
directing the hundreds of families who 
fled as the enemy advanced into Italian 
territory. 

His government sent him here some 
months before the armistice was signed. 
Here he gave his time to important work, 











Ugo Ara, Distinguished Italian Musician 


furthering the artistic entente between 
Italy and America, introducing the music 
of modern Italian composers in our coun- 
try. What Mr. Ara has accomplished 
I consider a big achievement and I wish 
here to record the facts. The Ministry 
of the Interior in Rome sent him repre- 
sentative Italian works, by the younger 
Italian composers, who are striving to 
free Italy from that operatic obsession 
which has made musicians the world over 
believe that the composers of that country 
can produce nothing else. Mr. Ara is 
responsible for the production of Alfredo 
Casella’s “Films” by the New York 
Symphony under Walter Damrosch; 
Respighi’s “Fontane di Roma” by the 
New York Philharmonic under Josef 








AUGUSTA 
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One of the best of American pianists, Augusta a 
Cottlow, who used to delight local audiences with 
her playing, in particular, of the works of Mac- 





sonata almost without 


Stransky, and more recently by the Chi- 
cago Symphony under Frederick Stock; 
Iidebrando Pizzetti’s Prelude to “Fedra” 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra under Leo- 
pold Stokowski, and soon to be played 
by the Minneapolis Symphony under 
Emil Oberhoffer. Tommasini’s Nocturne 
“Chiari di Luna” has already been played 
by Mr. Stock and will be played this 
season by the New -York Symphony, and 
G. Francesco Malipiero’s “Pause del 
Silenzio” was given by the Boston Sym- 
phony under Henri Rabaud last winter 
and will be given again this year under 
Pierre Monteux. Mr. Stokowski pro- 
duced it in Philadelphia recently with 
noteworthy success. In addition to these 
important orchestral hearings, Mr. Ara 
also introduced some of the songs of 
Respighi and Castelnuovo to Alma Gluck, 
who sang them last winter, first at her 
recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, and 
later in her programs all over the coun- 
try. A few weeks ago songs of Casella, 
Pizzetti, Respighi, Castelnuovo and Sini- 
gaglia formed the main portion of Eva 
Gauthier’s recital at the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theater. Prior to the performance 
of these works Mr. Ara, in an address 
under the auspices of the Italian Bureau 
of Information, discussed these com- 
posers and their works and made a plea 
for their performance here. The address 
was published both in the Boston Tran- 
script and in MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Mr. Ara rejoined his colleagues or the 
Flonzaley Quartet last summer and began 
work with them, appearing with the 
quartet at the 1919 Berkshire Festival. 
But the strain of his service in the war 
made him decide at the beginning of the 
present musical season to put aside his 
viola and devote his time to other work. 
While in Italy he will pay visits to the 
leading men among Italy’s creative 
spirits, Malipiero, Tommasini, Castel- 
nuovo, Casella, Pizzetti, Respighi, et al, 
and will see his old friends, Serato, the 
great Italian violinist, Sinigaglia and 
Ernesto Consolo, the distinguished Ital- 
ian pianist. 

In the spring he will return to America, 
where, through his long residence as a 
member of the Flonzaley Quartet, he has 
hosts of devoted friends all over the coun- 
try. He will at that time begin work for 
the 1920 Berkshire Music Festival, for 
which he has been engaged by Mrs. F. S. 
Coolidge as an assistant secretary. 

A striking example of the true art 
spirit is evidenced in the altruistic 


COTTLOW 


‘‘In works of MacDowell and Debussy she has no superior.’’—Henry T. Finck, Evening Post. 
‘‘An artist of established and secure fame.’’—Morning Telegraph. 


emotion. Its vivace alla marcia had the requisite 
spiritual boldness and its adagio the true longing 
its superscription. Mme. Cottlow played the 
pause, immersed in the 
spirit of the music. Her ample pliant technic was 


attitude which Mr. Ara has shown ever 
since he has come back to America from 
the war. As a chamber music player of 
high rank he had already displayed the 
altruism that every devotee of this branch 
of musical art must possess. To-day, as 
a herald of the musical gospel of his 
nation to the musical activity of our coun- 
try, he is revealing a new and perhaps 
even greater altruism that makes our 
interest in the art of his country through 
his championship of it only deeper and 
more profound. He is of those men 
who give their life to an_ ideal; 
in Mr. Ara’s case the sincerest belief that 
Italy must be known here as a nation, 
which to-day is no longer the home of 
opera, but a land which in its musical life 
is fostering the highest traditions of ab- 
solute music in its modernistic manifes- 
tation with the same zeal and ardor that 
won for it in years past its operatic 
supremacy. 





PITTSBURGH HAILS CANTOR 


Rosenblatt Captivates His Hearers— 
Musicians’ Club Elects 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 24.—Josef 
Rosenblatt, the Galli-Curci of cantors, 
came to Pittsburgh and delighted all the 
sons and daughters of Zion. There are 
other cantors who can wail an “Elei” 
but there aren’t many who can carry a 
Hebrew lamentation from a_baritonic 
register up to the farthermost heights of 
falsetto. The celebrated cantor sang some 


of his own liturgical contributions. He 
also gave two old Irish airs and wound 
up with “Celeste Aida.” Rosenblatt is 
a great singer, those to the contrary who 
think he employs too many vocal tricks, 
notwithstanding. Any man who can sing 
fiorature with the assurance and finesse 
that he does, is an artist. Stuart Ross at 
the piano gave excellent accompaniments. 

The Musicians’ Club held its annual 
dinner this last week and elected Will 
Erhart, president, Lewis Huseman, treas- 
urer, an Ralph Murkle, secretary. 
Twenty-five men were present, and ac- 
cording to the reports read, the club is 
in splendid financial condition. The re- 
tiring officers are Dallmeyer Russell, 
president, Stephen Leysohn, secretary, 
and John Siefert, treasurer. 

H. B. G. 















Dowell and Debussy, in which she has no superior, 
was heard again last night in Aeolian Hall. Mac- 
Dowell and Debussy were not featured on this 
occasion, but Beethoven was represented by his A 
major sonata, opus 101, which Miss Cottlow read 
in the half classical, half romantic spirit of that 
composer’s later works. She provided moments of 
rare beauty and delight, and her playing of three 
études and the fantasia of Chopin also was on a 
high level. The rest of the program this commen- 
tator was unable to hear. 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL, JAN. 9, 1920 


Augusta Cottlow, a pianist who has had her 
noteworthy moments before the American public 
in the past, reappeared after a measurable absence 
at a recital last evening in Aeolian Hall. It was 
a decidedly pleasant experience both to see and 
to hear Mme. Ccttlow at the keyboard once more. 
She is a gracefully sincere artist, a rare thing 
enough, for sincerity has its grimnesses, its for- 
bidding aspects, to make it sometimes not the 
desirable draught it should be. Teo reduce the 
matter to seeming flippancy, this pianist offers the 
agreeable meditation that is not necessary for 
a woman to be a frump to play Beethoven well. 

Nor did Mme. Cottlow dally with Beethoven 
pleagaunces. She opened her program with the A 
major sonata, opus 101, and played it with what 
one may call a thoughtful intensity. The sonata 
had most evidently been carefully, intelligently 
planned, and it was presented according to plan. 
There was thus some little lack of spontaneity, 
the music did not surge within its structural con- 
fines, impulse did not beat forward in swelling 
tide. But the pianist is a woman and attempted 
no semblance of the masculine — which perhaps 
is well. She did succeed admirably in presenting 
the contrasting moods of the work, Its soulful 
flow and its nervous, -excitable, restless play of 


Management: HARRY CULBERTSON, 1415 HYDE PARK BLVD.,. CHICAGO, ILL. 


hidden within the service it was rendering. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, JAN. 9, 1920 


Miss Cottlow is an admirable artist, well graded, 
possessed of a facile, even brilliant technique. 
She is always intelligent, and often poetic in her 
Interpretations. Her playing of the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 101, was admirable in its poise and 
dynamic balance, even if it lacked a little in rich- 
ness of emation. 


MORNING TELEGRAPH, JAN. 9, 1920 


Augusta Cottlow’s piano ricital proved both inter- 
esting and satisfying. Miss Cottlow is an artist 
of established and secure fame, and last evening 
she gave a complete and authoritative exhibition 
of rare talents intelligently applied to a program 
of artistic importance. Beethoven’s A major 
sonata, opus 101, Chopin’s three études composed 
for the Moscheles and Fetis Method and the Fan- 
tasie, Schurmann’s Carnival, Kreb’s “Dirge’’ and 
Liapounow’s ‘‘Lesghinka’’ constituted the fine pro- 


gram. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, JAN. 9, 1920 


Miss Augusta Cottlow gave a piano recital in 
Aeolian Hall last night. For several reasons she 
deserves the gratitude of serious music lovers. 
The program reflected her good taste and high 
aims as an interpreter. Its performance illustrated 
commendable musicianship, devoid of affectation 
or any attempt at personal exploitation. The au- 
dience was fair sized, and that in itself was a 
point worthy of mention. Miss Cottlow insisted 
upon suspending the free list, that bugbear of 
musicians and their managers, and so made a 
genuine appeal to the legitimate music public, 





She began the evening with Beethoven’s A major 
sonata. This was followed by three études and the 
fantasia, op. 49, of Chipin, Schumann’s Carnival, 
a Dirge by Krebs (still in manuscript), and 
Liapounow’s Russian dance ‘‘Lesghinka.’’ 


NEW YORK WORLD, JAN. 9, 1920 


In the evening, Augusta Cottlow was heard in 
recital. Miss Cottlow plays charmingly. Schu- 
mann’s Carnival and the Russian numbers were 
particularly well performed. Besides her pianistic 
skill, she disclosed a temperament that added 
greatly to her performance. 


THE EVENING MAIL, JAN. 9, 1920 


Augusta Cottlow plays the piano in a very posi- 
tive style. She knows what she wants to say and 
has all the facilities for saying it. She proved this 
again in her recital in Aeolian Hall last night. 

Schumann’s friends, of whom he wrote in his 
“Carnival,” are all familiar, but Miss Cottlow’s 
crystalline technique made them individual. She 
was thoroughly at home In Chopin’s fantasla, In 
which the singing quality of her tone in first 
establishing the melody was as remarkable as the 
dexterity with which she played the embellish- 
ments which followed. M. F. S. 


Steinway Piano 
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MR. HINSHAW WOULD BAR “MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA’S” CRITIC FROM THE PARK THEATER 


In the conduct of every newspaper there come occa- 
sions when it is desirable that the publishers draw 
aside the impersonal curtain temporarily to take their 
readers into confidence so that they may better under- 
stand the fundamental principles which control their 
editorial policies. In the case of a publication like 
MUSICAL AMERICA, which devotes itself largely to crit- 
ical comment on the musical doings of the day, there is 
added reason for such occasional declaration of journal- 
istic faith. Our many friends, far distant from the 
center of metropolitan affairs, possibly have little idea 
of the problems which must be met by the journal 
which holds to the doctrine that its readers have a right 
to the truth with respect to the merits of performances 
and performers constituting the musical life of the 
great city. 

The particular pretext which calls for these observa- 
tions at this time grows from a notification received 
by telephone from the offices of the Society of American 
Singers and dictated by its director, William Wade Hin- 
shaw, that in future one of MusICAL AMERICA’s critics 
would be barred from the operatic performances at the 
Park Theater because of the uncomplimentary review he 
had written with regard to the American Singers’ pro- 
duction of “Iolanthe.” Mr. Hinshaw was then notified 
by MusIcAL AMERICA that it wished to be taken entire- 
ly from the Park Theater’s press list. 

The matter has importance not because this action on 
Mr. Hinshaw’s part restricts MusIcAL AMERICA’S at- 
tendance at the theater in question, for the courts have 
long since determined the right of a newspaper to pur- 


chase entrance to any performance to which the general 
public is admitted regardless of grievances which the 
manager may harbor against the paper or critic. 

It has importance, however, in that it discloses for 
public contemplation the unwarranted mental processes 
of the directive head of the Park Theater enterprise. 

Devoted to the production of light operas in English, 
chiefly of the Gilbert and Sullivan genre, the Society of 
American Singers enjoys the opportunity of immeas- 
urably advancing a cause in which a large number of 
our music lovers are vitally interested. The continued 
success of the venture would mean a vast gain, nation- 
ally as well as locally, for the widespread use of the 
English language in opera and for the more general 
production of these excellent works of lighter calibre. 
But that cause suffers untold impairment when Mr. 
Hinshaw’s direction tolerates an inexcusable laxity of 
artistic standards. It suffers even greater impair- 
ment when its presiding genius reveals a disposition to 
petulant resentment against impersonal and open crit- 
icism, which recounts shortcomings and prays for im- 
provement. 

Whatever managers may think of critics, the amuse- 
ment-seeking public which to-day spends its money so 
lavishly in the theaters and opera houses owes more 
than it realizes to the influence exerted by these writers 
for the press. Their vigilance and insistence upon 
artistic efficiency are ever-present checks against the 
exploitation of meretricious and specious entertainment. 
Indeed, it is the function of legitimate criticism to sound 
the alarm, to safeguard the public in the face of man- 
agerial laxity. 

Mr. Hinshaw may command respect, even profound ad- 
miration for what he has accomplished during his nota- 
ble career as a singing artist and latterly as an im- 
presario. He has engaged in a movement which invites 
whole-hearted support and patronage, but which he 
serves poorly when he attempts to screen it from intel- 
ligent critical investigation. His ill-temper is accepted 
by MusicAL AMERICA with concern only because it in- 
dicates a state of mind which is likely to impede rather 
than to hasten the personal success his friends every- 
where would see him enjoy, and particularly the suc- 
cess of the cause which he claims to represent and which 
is more likely to suffer from the loose and indiscrimi- 
nate praise of well-meaning friends than from construc- 
tive criticism such as he has received right along in the 
columns of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


STIFLE THIS ABUSE 

The daily prints have agitated themselves consider- 
ably recently over the experience of certain Chicago 
Opera members with the claque. Protests against 
weekly payments of twenty to fifty dollars under threats 
of artistic undoing were registered by these singers— 
the full details of the unsavory business were given 
in last week’s issue of this journal. Astonishment seems 
to be felt in some quarters over these “revelations”—as- 
tonishment as astonishing as it is naive. 

Astonishing, we say for the reason that the operatic 
claque has assumed with us in New York the standing 
of an accepted institution. We take it as a matter of 
course. We know that the claque is paid for its serv- 
ices and, as commodities in general are costly, man- 
ufactured applause comes high. We do not know the 
precise nature of its business methods, but we are rea- 
sonably certain that it gives nothing for nothing. We 
had a manifestation of the ugly power this despicable 
and un-American organization has grown to wield when 
an American tenor, singing despite an indisposition, 
was openly hissed by certain gentry behind the railing 
and in the gallery last season. We have come to recog- 
nize the rhythmic and horny-handed plaudits that break 
out in three widely separated points of the auditorium 
when the conductor enters the orchestra pit or when, 
at an unsuccessful premiére, the illusion of enthusiasm 
is sought. We know by sight leading members of this 
claque. They glide through the corridors and lobbies 
of the house in the manner of persons enjoying an 
explicit and official status. 

In view of these and other facts the excitement and 
publicity accorded the Chicago affair appear singu- 
larly ingenuous. As to the remedy, that is another 
matter. The only way to stop the abuses of the claque 
—and by its very nature a claque is a source of abuse— 
is to stamp it out. Ten, fifteen years ago the idea of 
a claque at the Metropolitan Opera House would have 
been greeted with a storm of popular indignation. But 
to-day in many respects degenerate times are upon us. 
Our sensibilities have grown alarmingly impervious to 
things that would have brought violent and justifiable 
reactions before. If we held claques and the like in 
the abhorrence they deserve they would in due course 
disappear. That they continue to flaunt themselves 
is proof that audiences have been remiss in exerting 
the pressure of opinion that would have finished claques 
in short order a decade or less gone by. 
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This is how Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, looked when he 
arrived in New York recently on the Lapland. The 
voyage was a cold one, as his attire suggests, so cold 
that the ship seemed to have been named “a purpose.” 
Mr. Rubinstein has been visiting his parents in Poland, 
where they were long held in the war area, and he has 
thus had to travel practically all over Europe. 


Tetrazzini—The Aurora Hospital in Denver was the 
scene of a most interesting affair on Jan. 13, when Mme. 
Tetrazzini sang for the wounded soldiers. Genera! 
Pershing, wishing to hear the diva again, was present, 
and at the conclusion of the concert made the prima 
donna a speech, thanking her profusely for the treat 
she had given them. The prima donna, regretting her 
halting English, began an answer in which gestures 
played a large part, but General Pershing promptly 
told her: “Words are unnecessary. Your glorious voice 
is a language that we all understand.” 


Gunster—There is considerable discussion about 
Frederick Gunster’s unusual quality of voice. It has 
brought forth the comment, apropos of some of his re- 
cent appearances, that he is a tenor, because of his 
high range; while others contend that he is a bari- 
tone, because he has the ability to sing so low. Mr. 
Gunster can sing three octaves, an uncommon rane‘ 
among vocalists of our day. 


Elman—When Mischa Elman’s sister, Mina Elman, 
made her début at Bridgeport, Conn., she included on 
her program a song composed by her brother, for whic) 
the words were written by Harry Brunswick Loeb of 
New Orleans. 


Gillen—Mary Gillen is a Birmingham, Ala., girl who 
“just wrote down negro melodies” to amuse herse!t. 
and when she found that other people liked them she 
published them. “Old Melodies of the South” enjoys 
the distinction of having the first collaboration of Carrie | 
Jacobs-Bond, whose name is also on the cover, together 
with Oliver Chalifoux of Birmingham, who helped in 
the collection. Miss Gillen recently returned from 
France, where she went as a Red Cross entertainer. 


Galli-Curci—F our thousand persons heard Galli-Curc! 
sing at Fort Worth, Tex., on Jan. 13, thus proving once 
more that thirteen and ill-luck have nothing in con- 
mon. At the close of the concert the singer was pre- 
sented with a large American flag, in recognition of 
her having taken out papers to become an America! 
citizen. Needless to say, she was much touched )) 
the gift. 


Fauré—The noted director of the Paris Conse 
toire, Gabriel Fauré, was elected vice-president of the 
Académie des Beaux Arts for 1920. He was, howeve!’ 
obliged to decline the honor, which was bestowed 0” 
Gustave Charpentier, composer of “Louise.” 


Van Barentzen—Of Aline ven Barentzen, the Dute! 
girl-pianist and graduate of the Paris Conservato'e: 
who recently gave a recital in Paris, Le Menestrel s2¥°*' 
“In the ten years that she has passed in France, (¢! 
many and the United States, Mlle. van*Barentzen )a°5 
consecrated herself to study, for the perfection of he! 
extreordinary natural gift. It is in full possessi of 
her talent that she returns to-day, and her recita! !)2° 
placed her in the front ranks of our young pianists.” 


Hadley—Henry Hadley, the composer of the 
opera, “Cleopatra’s Night,” is the possessor of an 2! 
graphed photograph of Marshal Foch. The photo W2° 
secured in Paris last year by Mrs. Pauline Aro! 
MacArthur for Mr. Hadley and was given by the fa 
General for the titlepage of Mr. Hadley’s song, “A 
ica to France,” which was published by Salabe'' 
the French capital the day peace was signed. 
few autographed Foch photographs have been ¢ Ve" 
consequently Mr. Hadley prizes this one highly. ' 
hangs on the wall of his studio at West Chop, 25s» 
where he composed “Cleopatra” in the summer of |9!° 
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OW the memory thrills at the music of the | 
H Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- 
By Cantus Firmus ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 
OS ANGELES seems to be back-slid- the Broadway publishers of ‘‘melody-bal- I | 
Sf cgi moegp ee qucmcpereuneiag ag the saddest part of all is to name score Years SEO, even as. now, the 
of Mr. Clarke and some other good in-  .,.. musicians sell their artistic conscien- Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a tam- 
fluences. ces for the dollar-bait and join the horde ily, the Steinway which grandmother played 1s 
Music teachers are ordered to pay a_ of Broadway song-pluggers. to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 


quarterly tax or get out of the city, or if 
they prefer, go to prison for violating 
the new city ordinance. 

Perhaps the Los Angeles musicians, 
utterly disgusted with the stupidity of 
their City Council in burdening profes- 
sional men with a new tax, will prefer 
the six months in jail. 

If we hear of some prominent musi- 
cians removing their studios to the Los 
Angeles city jail, we shall understand 
the reason. 

Some hamlets in the wild regions of 
the South have the occupational tax ordi- 
nance on their law books even to-day, 
but who would have expected it of Los 
Angeles, “City of Millionaires?” 

If that is the way millionaires deal, 
then we prefer a city of ordinary human 
beings. 


* * * 
WHAT tenors these mortals be! 
* * * 


No, We Didn’t Say Anything 
[From the New York Sun] 


Mrs. Dora Mintz, who has been asleep 
for more than a hundred days in the 
Willard Parker Hospital, during which 
time she became conscious for periods of 
five and ten minutes, is shortly to be dis- 
charged from that institution, it was said 
last night, and owes her complete recov- 
ery to the fact that for the last thirty 
days a violinist has been at her bedside 
for an hour or two each day playing 
Jewish religious hymns. 


The Herald refers to “Master Judson 
House, boy soprano.” The same reporter 
would probably refer to Orville Harrold 
or George Hamlin as “those cute little 


contraltos.”’ 
oe * * 


The ‘‘Song-Plugger’”” Breaks Into Polite 
Society 


Complaining of “the stupidity of 
singers” in selecting low grade songs, 
our saucy editorial writer asks: 

“Why bother about anything but me- 
diocrity and trash when audiences seem 
content to accept these unprotestingly?” 

Perhaps the audiences are patient be- 
cause they know that singers, after all, 
are only frail human being, and frailer 
musiicans, who haven’t the heart to re- 
fuse columns of free publicity from 


The Higher Criticism 
Dear CANTUS FIRMUS: 

I am sure the enclosed will interest you 
as extraordinary examples of musical 
criticism. 

They are from a small town. However, 
I have seen just as good elsewhere, where 
there were not the same extenuating 
circumstances. 

For instance, last Spring Bonnet was 
described in the Leader as producing a 
wonderful singing tone on the pedals! 

Sincerely, 
J. R. WILLIAMS. 

New Castle, Pa. 

“The clean technic and the delicate 
shading of his temperament, and artistic 
equipment were especially noted.” 

“The stoccato work is remarkable, one 
run at the close of the cadenza contain- 
ing 52 thirty-second notes.” 

rendered an excellent pro- 
gram on the piano and showed wonder- 
ful technical skill and appreciation of 


harmony.” 
“The following numbers’ will be 
played: Choplin-Because, Op. 57. Sing- 


ing-Sonata, E Major, Op. 27.” 

“The first number on the program, 
Tandel’s Sonatain A Major, an arrange- 
ment for the violin, was a selection be- 
longing to the old classic school for com- 
position, and was quite melodic in style. 
This sonata was played by Mr. — in a 
very masterful and technical manner.” 

“Mr. — again proved himself a genius 
on the violin, his work being flawless.” 

“Mr. — will play Schubert’s Wanderer 
as a fantasia.” 

* * at 


The Admission Price Will Be Doubled 


[Clipped from an Esteemed Contemporary] 


Mme. Ruano Bogislav, singer of Gypsy 
and Slavie folk songs, who appeared in 
her first recital of the season at the 
Princess Theater last week, is to repeat 
her recital in January, giving a new pro- 
gram and presenting her songs without 
costumes. 





We dislike to read in the columns of 
such an excellent magazine as The Etude 
that “a few weeks ago, at the Lexington 
Avenue Opera House in New York a 
serious riot was caused by the attempt 
to produce Wagner operas in German.” 
As a matter of fact this stupid enter- 
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P yinte: FITZIU, soprano, was born in 
Virginia. Family moved to Chicago 
where she obtained her general education 
also taking up the study of singing. 
Made her first ap- 
pearance in light 
opera in the “Wiz- 
ard of Oz.” Encour- 
aged to devote her- 
self to more serious 
work, went to Milan, 
was recommended 
by Tito Ricordi to a 
teacher there and 
later studied in 
Paris with William 
Thorner. Her op- 
eratic début was 
made im Rimini, fol- 
lowed by  appear- 
ances in Naples, 
Milan and then at 
the court opera in Barcelona. Return- 
ing to America, made her début here in 
November, 1915, as Mimi in a special 
performance of “Bohéme” given in New- 


Anna Fitziu 


ark by Metropolitan artists. New York 
début followed within month, when she 
appeared with Mme. Homer and Clar- 
~ Bird at a Biltmore Morning Musi- 
cale. 

At the American premiére of “Goye- 
scas” of Granados, given at the Metro- 
politan in January, 1916, she created the 
role of Rosario, and later, the same year, 
appeared as Nedda in a performance of 
“Pagliacci” at the New York Stadium. 
Then engaged by the Bracale Opera Com- 
pany in Cuba and after successful ap- 
pearances there was heard with the 
Sigaldi Company in Mexico City. En- 
gaged by Campanini for Chicago Opera 
Association, and made début in Decem- 
ber, 1917, as Tosca. Besides her operatic 
work she has made many concert and 
recital appearances, being heard with 
the New York Symphony, the Detroit 
Symphony, Cincinnati Symphony and 
others and in joint recital with leading 
artists. Her operatic répertoire includes, 
besides the réles mentioned, such parts 
as Fiora in “Tre Re,” Marguerite in 
“Faust,” Azora in “Azora,” and other 
leading soprano roles. 
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prise had for end the production of 


operettas in German, not Wagner operas. 


Why be inaccurate, dear writer, even 
to advance the cause of Wagner’s 


music? 
* * * 


Speaking of Sugar 


It is the fault of the artists them- 
selves. If they conducted propaganda 
bureaus like the packers, the shoe, sugar 
and clothing people we might read head- 
lines like these in our newspapers: 


TENOR SHORTAGE PREDICTED 


Great Scarcity of Supply Is Announced 
at Singers’ Convention 


ORDER YOUR HARPIST NOW 


Nation Will Face Harp Famine by 
Spring, Experts Declare 


HIGHER PRICES FOR BASSOS 
Sharp Advance in Fees Foreseen—Labor 
Troubles Are Blamed 
* * * 


Dear Cantus Firmus: 

Although we have National Prohibi- 
tion, and this State has an officer hired 
for the express purpose of enforcing the 
laws of the land, the managers (but 
they are not men) were slicker than the 
sleuths, for at the:concert to-night (Jan. 
17). Meyer Beer was most deliciously 
dispensed, while Mme. Galli-Curci, M. 
Berenguer and Homer Samuels chased 
shadows in the Shadow Song from 
Dinorah. 

Yours Phor Phun, 
JOHN PRocTOR MILLS. 

Montgomery, Ala., Jan. 18, 1920. 

* *K a 
P.S. 

As a Post Scriptum to our Letter to 
Contributors of last week let us say thav 
we have forever washed our hands of the 
Carbon Copy Tribe. They used to fool 
us, till we discovered that they sent the 
same material to several papers, and 
usually on the same day. 

x *k« * 


When we read the reviews of certain 
New York critics we feel so ashamed 
that we did not hear the same opera back 
in ’73 or the same singer back in ’69 
that we are plunged into deep remorse 
and shame. 


Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Charleston and 
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Dayton and 


foremost dealers throughout the 





DAMROSCH PLANS 
NEW YORK FESTIVAL 


Oratorio Society Will Devote 
One Week, from April 6-11, 
to Imposing Event 

Extensive plans are under way for a 
great music festival to be held in New 
York from April 6 to April 11 under the 
auspices of the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety and under the musical direction 
of Walter Damrosch. 

Forty years ago Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, father of Walter Damrosch, 
directed the first important music festi- 
val in New York. The two organizations 
of which he was founder, the New York 
Symphony and Oratorio Societies, form- 
ed a nucleus for the undertaking, as they 
do to-day. Audiences of 8,000 persons 
packed the Seventh Regiment Armory 
nightly for six performances. People 
came from all over the country to attend. 
Even those whose interests were not 
musical were drawn in by the magnitude 
of the affair. Walter Damrosch, then a 
boy of sixteen, drilled two of the choruses 
for this festival. Walter Damrosch and 
Anne Louise Carey, a great contralto of 
that day, are the sole survivors of the 
entire roster of the festival. 

The present -fest'val, in the words of 
the cfficial announcement, “will undoubt- 
edly equal and perhaps surpass its pre- 
decessor both in scope and quality. Its 
avowed purpose is to supply an impulse 
for the promotion of musical culture by 
a presentation of a varied and exciting 
program of the best music on such a 
gigantic, almost spectacular, scale that 
it will be bound to attract huge audi- 
ences.” 








New Trio Plays in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 23.—The Such 
Trio, a new organization consisting of 
Henry Such, violinist, Percy Such, ’cel- 
list, and Arthur Newstead, pianist, were 
heard recently in a program of chamoer 
music at the New Century Club. 

WwW. R. MW 
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What the Critics Say 


ABOUT 


Amparito Farrar 


TUTTLE 


VELTULTAATTA 
WANNA 


UT 


Wil 


Ml 


PUUDLADTA AMAT 





HW 


TUOUANUEULENOOUNAENTOEA OAL EAT EAGAN AAA 


SHUUMNADNNUADONONNLAUNUNNAAEO TAT CU UALS TEETH EEE 


DELAWARE, OHIO 
With Stracciari 


The ‘Journal-Herald,”’ 
October 17, 1919 


‘Miss Farrar has a lyric soprano voice of great 
sweetness and of peculiarly clear flute-like quality. 
She sings with most perfect ease and every num- 
ber was brilliantly rendered. She has a very wide 
range and her tones are unusually pure and pleas- 
ing. She was accorded a hearty demonstration of 
the delight of the audience.” 


READING, PA. 
Reading ‘‘Herald,’’? November 17, 1919 


‘‘Amparito Farrar was a charming picture and 
her personality seems more pleasing than ever. 
She is a singer of rare sensibilities and ultra-re- 
finement. Her first group of songs showed the 
purity and resonance of her middle register. In 
‘Le Nil’ by the Roman-Parisian Leroux, she rose 
to lofty heights of interpretation and gave a true 
Oriental atmosphere, with some deft touches of 
sincere tone painting.” 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Amsterdam “Evening Record,’’ November 
25, 1919 


“Miss Farrar has a clear, limpid voice of wide 
range which is absolutely under control. Her high 
notes were peculiarly bell-like, while there was a 
warmth and richness in all her tones. She sang 
intelligently, with delicacy of feeling, and her trills 
and scale work were admirable. 

“In her group of Spanish and French songs, 
Miss Farrar was charming. When she appeared 
for her first solo number, the Bird Song from 
“I Pagliacci,” instantly won the hearts of her 
hearers by her youth and charm. She sang 
throughout simply and unaffectedly, with a grace 
and delicacy and a perfection of technique which 
was delightful.” 


| 


QURLEVEULUVULEOCU DUNES ESPON DETTE LUTEAL AAAS ETE! MN 


Ohio, 


Delaware, 


SOPRANO 


NEW YORK—AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL 


New York Evening Sun 


*‘Good to look at and quite equally good to hear, 
it is not difficult for Miss Farrar to make a pleasing 
impression. A number of her songs were written 
for her especially—and to these she can bring a 
special zest and the grace of understanding. 

“Since her debut Miss Farrar has been much 
under the French influence, and her programs 
prove it prettily. The one she gave in Aeolian 
Hall last night had many echoes of the Paris of 
yesterday and today. : 


New York Times 


“Miss Farrar’s voice is pure and sweet and well 
trained. , Her English and French dic- 
tion are both excellent, and she sings with taste. 
She was at her best in the group of modern French 
lyrics and there was esprit in a Messager song, 
‘Quand tu Passes.’ Her program was full of good 
things to sing, and modern; also several dedicated 
to the charming young lady herself. Miss Farrar 
is a dainty young singer.’’-—James G. Huneker. 


New York Evening World 


*“‘Amparito Farrar charmed a large audience. 
Her program consisted of all French and English 
songs, which she sang with daintiness and grace 
and with clear enunciation.” 


New York Tribune 


‘‘Miss Farrar has a pleasing personality and a 
pleasing voice. Her voice possesses flexibility and 
it is of uniform timbre throughout the scale. 


New York American 


“The evening audience was charmed by the 
youth, beauty, and pleasing vocalism of Miss 
Farrar.” 


New York Evening Mail 


*‘Miss Farrar’s voice is pleasant and she uses it 
with discretion. In fact, she gives every evidence 
of having had a sane and sound training.” 


New York Morning Telegraph 


“The minute Amparito Farrar comes on the 
platform you heave a sigh of relief. When she 
made her appearance at her song recital at Aeolian 
Hall last night, she out-Farrared Amparito Farrar. 
She was received with enthusiasm by her many ad- 
mirers, an enthusiasm which increased as the eve- 
ning proceeded. 

“Miss Farrar has a soprano voice. There is a 
great deal of sweetness and delicacy about it. 
She uses it with skill, and posesses an unusual 
amount of natural aptitude. She has a pleasant 
personality and a genuine gift for putting over a 
song. The program was rendered with rare taste 
and charm.” 








ALBANY, N. Y. 
With Mendelssohn Club 


The Albany “‘Argus,”’ December 5th, 1919 


“Charm of personality and sympathetic richness 
of voice made Miss Amparito Farrar one of the 
most successful soloists the club has ever had. Her 
soprano wins by its fluency of expression combined 
with a wealth of ease in delivery, reinforced, of 
course, by the vocal gifts which Miss Farrar dis- 
plays equally in aria and in song. Her singing 
of a difficult song by Valverde was one of the most 
brilliant exhibitions of technique in delivery that 
any Albany audience has heard. In the Massenet 
aria from ‘Manon’ there was fine sympathy of 
dramatic song and an eloquence to her ‘Magdalen 
at Michael's Gate’ of Lehman that was deeply im- 
pressive. Miss Farrar seems mistress of all reg- 
isters and there is smoothness in all her readings. 
Her contribution to the Lund cantata was a climax- 
ing high note that rang entirely true. An Albany 
concert platform will always be home to Miss 
Farrar.” 


Albany “Times-Union,”’ Dec. 5th, 1919 


*‘Miss Amparito Farrar proved a soprano soloist 
who won on her merits, her gracious charm of 
personality and her really delightful choice of 
songs. A brilliant technique on her part and her 
richness of tone will make her an ever-welcome 
artist in this city.” 


Albany “Evening Journal,’’ Dec. 5th, 1919 


*‘Miss Amparito Farrar, soprano, gifted with a 
richly sympathetic voice, delighted the music 


lovers.”” 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Paterson “Morning Call,’”’ Nov. 22d, 1919 


*‘Miss Farrar is equipped with a beautiful soprano 
voice, which is wide in range. In Alvarez’s ‘La 
Partida,” she reached high ‘C’ with seemingly no 
effort whatever. Her coloratura work in ‘Clav- 
elitos,, by Valverde, was a pleasing contrast to the 
lyric qualities she displayed in her other numbers.” 


DETROIT, MICH. 
With Orpheus Club 


Detroit ‘‘Free Press,’?’ December 10th, 1919 


“Miss Amparito Farrar was mighty well received. 
She is a young singer with a voice of large range, 
particularly pleasing in its upper register. She 
uses it cleverly.” 


Detroit ‘“‘Times,”” December 10th, 1919 


“The soloist of the evening was Miss Amparito 
Farrar, whose share in the program was e delight. 
Her voice is not large, but the quality is excellent, 
and especially pleasing. Her enunciation and 
phrasing showed the results of careful study and 
musical intelligence.” 


Detroit ‘‘News,’’ December 10th, 1919 


“Miss Amparito Farrar’s voice and selections 
were in artistic contrast to the body of the pro- 


gram. She has a brilliant, delicate style, which 
showed to special advantage in the fantastic 
‘Clavelitos,, by Valverde, which she was obliged 


to repeat.” 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 
The Oneonta “Star,’”? November 25, 1919 


*‘Miss Farrar, whose records had gained for her 
a coterie of admirers, at once captivated the au- 
dience, not only with her fine lyric soprano voice 
and its exceptional qualities, but by her winsome 
and unaffected naturalness—a charm which many 
of the vocalists of note so often lose early in their 
career. Few, if any, regretted when she substi- 
tuted for her first number ‘Bird Song’ from ‘I 
Pagliacci,” a more popular aria from ‘Madam 
Butterfly.” Her rendition of ‘Golden Crown,’ a 


‘refined negro melody, was par excellence.” 


Personal Representative: Gretchen Dick, 1400 Broadway, New York City 
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CAPITAL GREETS 
TWO CELEBRITIES 


Grainger and Heifetz Heard— 
Altschuler and Damrosch 
Forces Appear 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—Percy 
Grainger was heard both as pianist and 
composer at the recent concert of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, giving 
a masterly interpretation of the Grieg 
Concerto in A Minor and presiding at the 


piano for the orchestral playing of his 
own Children’s March, “Over the Hills 
and Far Away.” The symphony was 
Beethoven’s Fifth. T. Arthur Smith, 
who is bringing the New York Symphony 
Orchestra to Washington, announces the 
next concert for Feb. 24, with Florence 





-Easton, soprano, as soloist. 


Under the management of M. F. Kline, 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler conducting, presented a splen- 
did program of Russian music by Kalin- 
nikoff, Spendiaroff, Tchaikovsky and 
Votichenko. The organization was as- 
sisted by Katie Bacon, pianist, who 
played the Liszt Concerto in E Flat. 

Under the management of Mrs. Wilson 
Greene, Jascha Heifetz, violinist, gave 
a recital which displayed the poetic in- 
terpretative powers of this artist as well 
as technical finish and brilliancy. His 
program was varied, culled from com- 
posers of many lands. W. 





Gescheidt Pupil Sings Five “Messiahs” 
Within Five Weeks 


Five performances of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” in five weeks were recently sung by 
Fred Patton, young American bass-bari- 
tone, who has studied solely with Ade- 
laide Gescheidt and her assisting coach- 
ing instructors during the last four 
seasons. Mr. Patton’s training with Miss 
Gescheidt has equipped him splendidly 
for the concert work in which he is now 
engaging. His recent success as soloist 
in the “Messiah” with the New York Or- 
atorio Society at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, under Walter Damrosch, was 
marked and he has been engaged by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to appear three 
times with that organization under Leo- 
pold Stokowski in Rachmaninoff’s “The 
Bells,” both in Philadelphia and New 
York. Mr. Patton is also to appear twice 
in the Spring Festival which is to be 
given by the Oratorio Society in April 
at the 7ist Regiment Armory in New 
York. 





Levitzki’s Art Dazzles Kalamazoo 


KALAMAZOO, Jan. 7.—Mischa Levitzki 
made his initial appearance before a 
huge audience in the M. N. G. Armory, 
Jan. 6. Levitzki fully sustained the 
superlatives of critics and press. Not 
only did Levitzki stand the test, but his 
hearers readily forgot their part as Mis- 





Journal 


Herald 


she wishes to convey.” 





fr 


“She has a contralto voice of beautiful quality, 
free and firm in delivery and applied with taste 
and distinction to the singing of songs.” 


“Miss Moncrieff sings with assurance. Her art 
is mature, her technic is excellent and her voice 
is satisfying, particularly in its lower and middle 
registers. Every word carries, every phrase is 
rounded. You are not left in doubt as to what 


sourians, and lent their aid to the artist 
as only a responsive audience can. Kala- 
mazoo has entertained great musicians, 
but seldom has an artist set the town 
agog as did Levitzki. The recital was 
one of the series given by the Kalamazoo 
Choral Union. 


Roderick White 
to Feature Own 
Works on Tour 











Roderick White, Violinist 


Roderick White, violinist, who re- 
sumed his concert activities during the 
spring, after being demobilized, has had 
a busy season so far, and the probabili- 
ties are that it will continue well into 
the summer. A part of Mr. White’s sum- 
mer was devoted to adding new works 


to his répertoire, as well as to composi- 
tion. During the fall he was heard fre- 
quently in concert in the Middle West, 
returning East during the holidays. 
Later he will go South and will be heard 
in recital with Ema Destinn, featuring 
a number of his own compositions and 
transcriptions. 

Two of Mr. White’s songs, “Over the 
Western Sea” and “I Dream of You,” 
have been well received on the programs 
of Reese Veatch, baritone. “In the 
Sunny South,” a sketch for piano, com- 
posed while the violinist was in camp as 
an aviator, will have its first hearing at 
a concert before the St. Cecilia Society 
of Grand Rapids, in February. 


ST. PAUL REVELS IN 
RACHMANINOFF’S ART 


Russian Master Is Soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony— 
Trio Aeolienne Charms 


St. PAuL, MINN., Jan. 21.—A very 
large audience thronged the auditorium 
at the eighth concert of the Minneapolis 


Symphony, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor. 
To the growing liking for the orchestra 
and to the influence of an active local 
committee, this may be attributed in 
part. Sergei Rachmaninoff was an addi- 
tional magnet. The temper of the assem- 
bly was forecast in the rising of the 
men of the orchestra as the composer- 
pianist appeared upon the platform, and 
further indicated in the wild applause 
in which every mortal present partici- 
pated in one way or another after the 
playing of the Rachmaninoff Concerto 

0. 2 

Nothing less than so superlative a 
performance could have overshadowed 
the orchestra’s playing of the Brahms 
Symphony No. 1, so well was it set forth 
by Conductor Oberhoffer and his men. It 
was’ enthusiastically appreciated, as 
were, also, Debussy’s ‘“Roundelay of 
Spring” and Bloch’s “Spring.” 

The Trio Aeolienne was presented in 
a program of chamber music by the 
Schubert Club in the People’s Church 
Wednesday afternoon. After a_ half 
hour’s delay, occasioned by unprepared- 
ness on the part of the players, the pro- 
gram opened with Tchaikovsky’s Trio in 
A Minor which, except for wholesale 
cuts, was played brilliantly and pleased. 
Czerwonky’s E Flat Major Trio came 
next and was followed by the Brahms 
Trio in C Minor. The full enjoyment of 
the last number was deplorably lessened 
by the lateness of the hour occasioned 
by delay in beginning and the consequent 
numerical diminution of the audience. 
Those who could stay enjoyed the pro- 
gram to the end. Richard Czerwonky 





was the violinist of the trio; Bruno 
Steindel, ’cellist; Moses Boguslawski, 
pianist. FP. is CG. B. 





Sue Harvard Applauded in Home Town 


NEW CASTLE, PA., Jan. 19.—Sue Har- 
vard, soprano, received an ovation in 
this, her home town, when she appeared 
in recital in the High School auditorium 
on Jan. 13. Miss Harvard’s program in- 
cluded classic and modern works. She 
was especially applauded after a num- 
ber in Welsh and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Song of the Bride,” which was sung 
unaccompanied. The accompanist in the 
other numbers was Carl Bernthaler of 
Pittsburgh. H. R. W. 





Princeton’s Music Department Sponsors 
Organ Recitals 
PRINCETON, N. J., Jan. 23.—Under the 


auspices of the department of music a 
number of excellent organ recitals have 


VOICE 


ALICE MONCRIEFF 


CONTRALTO 


or declaimed ? 





Times 


“There have been stars who perhaps dreamed 
of setting New York ablaze, but how many 
artists have approached a program of songs as 
Miss Moncrieff did, as something to be sung, sim- 
ply and beautifully sung, not acted, agonized over, 
It was a pleasure to hear a low, 
sweet voice, to mark a musical sincerity.” 


disclosed. 





Engaged as Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
Engaged as Soloist Verdi’s Requiem, Elgar Choir, Hamilton, Ontario 


Studios: 318 West 82d St., New York City 


recently been given in Procter Hall of 
the Graduate College of Princeton Uni- 
versity. On Dec. 6 Dr. J. Fred Wolle of 
Bethlehem, Pa., gave a recital, while on 
the other Saturday afternoons in Decem- 
ber Alexander Russell, director of music 
at the university, has been the recitalist. 
On Jan. 17 Mr. Russell presented a pro- 
gram in admirable manner, including 
chorale preludes of Bach and Brahms, 
the Adagio from Beethoven’s Sonta “Pa- 
thétique,” the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
Borowski’s Suite in E Minor, César 
Franck’s “Piece Héroique” and shorter 
pieces by Rubinstein and Dubois. 





New York Teachers’ Organization Aims 
to Link Supervisors and Teachers 


The New York State Music Teachers” 
Asscciation met on the evening of Jan. 14 
at the International Buyers’ Club, New 
York. The association, cognizant of the 
fact that the musical education of the 
youth of the country is almost entirely 
in the hands of the public school music 
supervisor, is making a study of the 
accomplishments of the supervisor and 
his methods, and striving to bring about 
a closer relationship between the super- 
visor and private teacher. Marcus Louis 
Mohler, of the Educational Department. 
of the Columbia Graphophone Company, 
lectured on “Appreciative Experience as 
a Background for the Study of Voice and 
Piano.” George H. Gartlan, director of 
music of the New York City Public 
Schools, lectured on “Musical Apprecia--. 
tion in the Elementary Schools of New 
York City.” 





Norman Arnold Features Songs by 
American Composers 


Norman Arnold, the American tenor, 
has been singing in his recent concerts a 
new song by Frederick W. Vanderpool 
entitled “Nobody Knew.” The song is 
dedicated to the tenor by the composer. 
In his joint recital with Rosalie Miller 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences on Jan. 13 he 
sang the song with much success, and 
also at a Globe concert the week before. 
Mr. Arnold also sang on these programs 
Penn’s “Smilin’ Through,” which he sang 
in all the concerts of his tour last fall. 





Large Auditorium .Will Be Erected in 
Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 21.—In 
order to fill a long-felt want in the mat- 
ter of a concert hall, which want has: 
proved a drawback to the musical devel-. 
opment of this city and the surrounding: 
territory, plans are being made for the: 
erection of an auditorium. It is intended’ 
that the capacity of the hall shall be: 
sufficient to seat an audience of large 
proportions, while the stage will be de-. 
signed to accommodate an orchestra and 
chorus. A concert organ will also be: 
installed. H. L. S. 





Edwin Hughes appeared at Hood Col-- 
lege, Frederick, Md., Jan. 19, playing: 
before a highly enthusiastic audience. 


Yeatman Griffith Studios 


Wins Unanimous Praise of Press at First New York Recital 


American 


“Her voice is a pure contralto, firmly fixed, 
beautiful and rich in quality, smoothly and clearly 
She has a good command of legato.” 


Tribune 


Miss Moncrieff’s voice is smooth and uniform 
in timbre, is easily produced, and is used with 
taste and discretion. 
son she gave with an admirable fluency and 
command of legato.” 


The two songs of Hopkin- 
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MISS MacGUIGAN IN 
COMMENDABLE DEBUT 





Young Violinist Heard in Ambitious 
Program Discloses Accuracy 
and Good Tone 

Madeleine MacGuigan, who appeared 
at one of the Stadium concerts last sum- 
mer, gave a violin recital in AZolian Hall 
on Thursday afternoon of last week. Mrs. 
MacGuigan claims Jeno Hubay and the 
late August Wilhelmj among her precep- 
tors. Nobility is said to have taken 
pleasure in her performances on the vio- 
lin, and Ysaye, Th‘baud, Zimbalist, Sto- 
kowski, Victor Herbert and other emi- 
nent musicians to have favored her with 
delighted indorsement. The young Irish 
woman is, in truth, a good violinist, and 
she deserves respectful watching. She 
demonstrated her serious purposes at 
the outset last week by launciing, with- 
out preliminary preparation, upon the 
severe business of Brahms’s D Minor 
Sonata, in which her pianist, Maurice 
Eisner, co-operated tastefully. Cecil 
Burleigh’s A Minor Concerto was the 
other substantial morsel of the day, with 
pieces by Ravel, Grasse, Hubay, Tor 
Aulin, Wieniawski, and transcript'ons of 
Dvorak by Fritz Kreisler and the la- 
mented Maud Powell as lighter fare. 

Good tone, accuracy of technic and 
intonation generally impress the hearer 
of Mrs. MacGuigan’s playing as _ its 
predominant features. Of the correct- 
ness, beauty and interest which Von 
Bilow enumerated as the successive es- 
sentials to artist’c performance she has 
the first and, to some degree, the second. 
But one misses, as yet, the depths of 
understanding and expression which are 
habitually the main elements of artistic 
interest. m2. ¥. 





Fery Lulek Gives a Musicale in His New 
York Studio 


A musicale and reception was given 
on Sunday evening, Jan. 11 at the studios 
on West End Avenue, New York, of Dr. 
Fery Lulek. Beryl Rubinstein played a 
Bach Prelude and Fugue and a Chopin 
Scherzo and Liszt’s “Campanella” admir- 
ably. Dr. Lulek gave excellent perform- 
ances of the “‘Vision Fugitive” aria from 
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Massenet’s “Hérodiade” and a group of 
songs, comprising Tirindelli’s “Come 
l’Amore,” Kramer’s “The Relief” and 
Strauss’s “Homeward.” Two of his 
pupils also sang effectively, Gertrude 
Fozard, soprano, offering a “Manon” aria 
and some songs, while Courney Slaught- 
er, soprano, sang Mimi’s aria from the 
first act of “Bohéme” and some songs. 
One hundred and forty guests, including 
many persons well-known in New York’s 
musical and social life attended the 
musicale. 


“MISS SCHOLDER’S RECITAL 





Young Pianist’s Playing Gratifies Molian 
Hall Audience 


The return of Harriet Scholder to the 
fold of piano recitalists in New York 
attracted a large audience to A®olian 
Hall Friday evening, Jan. 238, very cor- 
dially inclined toward everything the 
young pianist played, and frequently en- 
thusiastic. Miss Scholder has appeared 
in New York at intervals since her prod- 
igy days and is now a young woman of 
gratifying pianistic attainments. 

She was happiest in a group of De- 
bussy numbers. She played the waltz, 
“La Plus Que Lente,” “Minstrels,” “Gol- 
liwogg’s Cake Walk” and ‘‘La Cathedrale 
Engloutie” with qualities of good tone, 
fluency, delicacy, and, where required, of 
humor. Another attractive number of 
the same group was Albeniz’s “Triana,” 
very nicely achieved. 

Two Chopin Etudes, Nos. 3 and 4 of 
Op. 25, and the F Minor Ballade were 
played with charm. Liszt’s B Minor So- 
nata and the Bach-Busoni Chorale, “I 
Call Upon Thee Lord” were other num- 
bers of the program, which was supple- 
mented by three extras at its conclusion. 

~ =. 





Vast Throng Welcomes Galli-Curci in 


Fort Worth 


ForT WortTH, TEX., Jan. 24.—The lar- 
gest audience ever assembled in this city 
greeted Mme. Galli-Curci, who appeared 
in the new Baptist Church auditorium on 
Jan. 13, under the auspices of the Har- 
mony Club. Manuel Berenguer, flautist, 
was assisting artist and Homer Samuels, 
accompanist. C. G. N. 





SALMAGGI ORGANIZES 
OPERA IN BROOKLYN 


Editor of “Music and Musicians” Heads 
Movement to Hold Season 
Every Fall 
Under the xgis of Chev. Alfredo Sal- 
maggi, editor of Music and Musicians, 
the Brooklyn Grand Opera Association 


has been incorporated under the laws of 
New York with an initial stock capital of 
$50,000. 

Prominent members of the commercial 
and artistic Italian colony of New York 
have given their support to the new 
organization, whose purposes are briefly 
announced as follows: 

To establish a center of grand opera 
in Brooklyn during the autumn months 
of each year, when the other opera houses 
are closed. 

To encourage and support, by all 
means, singers and musicians residing in 
America. 

As a tentative effort, a short season 
was given last September at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, which proved so 
successful that Mr. Salmaggi and his 
friends felt encouraged to make this a 
permanent institution, with the result 
that the Brooklyn Grand Opera Associa- 
tion was organized, under the presidency 
of its founder, Mr. Salmaggi. 

Operas in Italian will be featured and 
new works will be presented by com- 
posers residing in New York. ‘‘The stage 
settings, orchestra, chorus and personnel 
will be of the highest standard,” it is 
stated. 

Mr. Salmaggi expects to go to Italy in 
May to engage a leading Italian conduc- 
tor, who has already consented to direct 
the Brooklyn season of opera. Principals 
and chorus are now being selected. 


Stanley R. Avery Compositions Presented 
at Home of Mme. Buckhout 


A recital of compositions by Stanley R. 
Avery of Minneapolis was given on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Jan. 17, at the home of 
Mme. Buckhout, the New York soprano, 
during Mr. Avery’s visit to New York. 
Mme. Buckhout sang several groups of 
his songs, among them “Then and Now” 
and “Day and Night,” both of which are 
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I should like to thank you in the name 
of the Women’s Philharmonic Society 
for your DELIGHTFUL and ARTIS- 


TIC singing. 


I have been thanked so 


often for having given every one pres- 
ent SUCH A TREAT.” 


Mac MULLEN 


Very cordially yours, 


Leila Hearne Cannes, 
President. 
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Winifred Lugrin Fahey 


Mr. Claude Gotthelf, at the Piano 
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dedicated to her. She also sang “Mem- 
ory’s Garden,” which is dedicated to the 
memory of Hartridge Whipp, the Ameri- 
can baritone, who died last year, for 
whom the song was written. Sudwarth 
Frasier, tenor, sang “Song of Jenny” and 
“Gloriana,” and Percy Richards, bass, 
“The Song of the Timber Trail” and 
“The Street Sweeper.” Mme. Buckhout 
and Mr. Frasier joined in a duet from 
“The Raising of Lazarus,” a new ora- 
torio which Mr. Avery has written, this 
number winning the greatest applause. 
The composer presided at the piano. 


LOEFFLER AWARDED MEDAL 





French-American Composer Is Honored 
by National Institute of Arts 


At a dinner at the University Club of 
New York City, given last week by the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
a gold medal, offered for music by the 
Institute, was awarded to Charles Martin 
Loeffler. Mr. Loeffler, who 
present to receive in person the highest 
honor bestowed by the society, is one of 
the most noted composers of symphonic 


music. He was born in Alsace in 1861, 
but has achieved his success in musi 
since coming to the United States in 
1881. 


Cass Gilbert, architect, was elected 
president; Walter Damrosch, Pau 
Dougherty, Clayton Hamilton, Robert 


Aitken, Meredith Nicholson and John C 
Van Dyke, vice-presidents; Jefferson But 
ler Fletcher, secretary, and Arnold W 
Brunner, treasurer. 
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SCHUMANN CHORUS 
SINGS IMPRESSIVELY 


Unusually Fine Ensemble 
Work by Women’s Forces 


Under Stephens’s Baton 


The Schumann Club, Percy Rector 
Stephens, conductor, gave its first concert 
of its seventh season in AXolian Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 19. The entire pro- 
gram of twenty-one numbers was ar- 
ranged for women’s voices by Deems 
Taylor, who accompanied the chorus at 
the piano. 

The first group, 





“Romantic Songs,” 
was entirely in English excepting the 
last song, which was in French. In 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The Nightingale 
and the Rose” a pretty solo part was 
nicely sung by an unnamed soprano. 

The beauty of several songs of this 
group was impaired by too much hum- 
ming, a device which should be used 
sparingly, if at all. It must be said, 
however, that the singers hummed ex- 
ceedingly well, and quite on the key, by 
no means an easy thing to do. The 
Italian songs “in antique style” were 
rather of a sameness. “Freschi Luoghi,”’ 
a charming gavotte, was especially de- 
lightful. 

The third group, of mediwval part 
songs and ballads, was perhaps the most 
interesting. The Poitevin “La Reine 
d’Avril,” a jolly spring song in the 
rhythm of “Chon Kina” in “The Geisha,” 
was wholly delightful both as a song and 
as a piece of singing. The group closed 
with “Sumer Is Icumen In,” the earliest 
piece of English music in existence. The 
final group was of songs by modern com- 
posers. 














Percy Rector Stephens, Conductor of the 
Schumann Club of New York 


The work of the chorus demands the 
highest praise. The tone was at all times 
musical, the pitch unvarying and the at- 
tacks and releases sharp and crisp. It 
is probable that no chorus in the city, 


excepting perhaps that of the Metropoli- 
tan, can sing with such precision and 
elasticity. And that is praise indeed! 
Mr. Stephens deserves all possible credit, 
and Mr. Taylor as well, for his share in 
a very charming concert. J. A. H. 





Plan Carillon as Peace Memorial 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—Fifty 
per cent of the proceeds derived from 
the first performance of “Trimmed in 
Red” at Belasco Theater here, Jan. 19, 
has been given by Maxine Elliott to the 
propaganda committee of the National 


Peace Carillon, who are planning for the 
erection in this city of a carillon as a 


memorial to those who lost their lives in 
the war. The carillon is to contain fifty- 
four bells, one for every State and the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico the Philippines and Cuba. 
The Fine Arts Carillon Committee is 
composed of well-known citizens of the 
national capital, one of whom is Edward 
H. Droop. Margaret Wilson and a large 
committee of women of social prominence 
are patronesses. 














“An Absolute Authority” 


The tribute of Mr. Coenraad VY. Bos to 


Mme. Adrienne VON ENDE 


(Teacher of Ottilie Schillig, Mary Mellish and 


other prominent concert and operatic artists ) 


To whom it may concern :— 


I consider Madame Adrienne Remenyi von Ende 
among the most capable teachers of singing. Hav- 
ing herself been a distinguished singer, Mme. von 
Ende unites to a profound and practical knowledge 
of the vocal art on its physical and technical sides 
the rarest judgment and instinct for all that per- 
tains to interpretative artistry. 
long familiarity with Mme. von Ende’s work. I 
cannot too highly recOmmend her as a voice 
builder and as a remarkably successful teacher 
of technic of singing, or as a most accomplished 

and inspiring coach for singers in quest of assist- 
ance in the higher and more finished aspects of 


their art. 


linists of his time. 


generation. 


Mme. von Ende is the daughter of 
Eduard Remenyi, one of the most celebrated vio- 
Her childhood was passed in 
intimate contact with some of the greatest 
figures among the musical artists of the last 
Her youth, the formative period of 

her life, was spent in Paris. 
| French in feeling and education. 
absolute authority in the sphere of the French 
song repertoire and French diction. 


| | Aturaagd’ yy S Do 


I speak from 


She is thoroughly 
And she is 











Applications to Mme. Von Ende, Hotel Wellington, N. Y. City 





RUBINSTEIN CLUB 
PRESENTS ARTISTS 


Grace Wagner, José Mardones 
and Cecil Burleigh Are 
the Soloists 


Three interesting artists appeared on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 17, at the musi- 
cale of the Rubinstein Club, held in the 
Waldorf. They were Grace Wagner, so- 
prano; José Mardones, basso, and Cecil 
Burleigh, violinist-composer. 

Miss Wagner gave as her first offer- 
ing an Air from “Faust,” later being 
heard in the “Now Like a Lantern” of 
A. Walter Kramer, the “Lamp of Love” 
by Mary Turner Salter and Seiler’s 
“Butterflies.” The beauty of Miss Wag- 
ner’s voice called forth an instant re- 
sponse from her audience, and she added 
several additional numbers that again 
showed purity of tone and admirable 
diction. 

Mr. Mardones always has a warm wel- 
come awaiting him from the Rubinsteins, 
and his offerings Saturday added to the 
admiration in which his art is held. They 
included the “I Vespri Sicilian” of Verdi, 
and a group of Spanish songs by J. Bal- 
domir, Larruga, and Anglade. 

Mr. Burleigh opened the program with 
an Old Melody by Sinding, the Weber- 
Burmester Waltz No. 2, and the Weini- 
awski Mazurka No. 1. Later in the after- 
noon he was heard in three of his own 
interesting works, “Old Bruin,” “The 
Hills” and ‘‘Heave Ho.” 

Harold Yates provided excellent ac- 
companiments for Miss Wagner and Mr. 
Burleigh, and Giuseppe Bamboschek was 
at the piano for Mr. Mardones’ offerings. 
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LADA’S UNIQUE ART CHARMS 





Dancer Is Assisted by Orchestra and Two 
; Singers 


The pictorial, and in many respects 
highly individual, dancing of Lada en- 
grossed an audience that filled Carnegie 
Hall Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 20. It was 
the popular young artist’s third dance 
concert of the season, and ‘differed, as 
did the earlier ones, from the programs 
of other dancers in that it was neither 
technical, after the fashion of the bal- 
lerina, nor plastomimic, in the style of 
the story-telling Russians. 

An orchestra of symphonic proportions 
under the direction of Nathan Franko, 
and two singers, Louise Hubbard, so- 
prano, and Harwin Lohre, tenor, con- 
tributed no small part to the pleasure 
and success of the program. 

The numbers were happily chosen for 
the exposition of Lada’s breezy and un- 
conventional art. She flashed as a ray of 
sunlight and ran like some fleet-footed 
wild creature of the woods. There was 
little to awaken emotional response, but 
much that was youthsome and refresh- 
ing. Whether in the unusual detail with 
which she carries out her avowed princi- 
ple of “dancing the music,” she is inter- 
preting the composition or merely imitat- 
ing it, remains a matter of differing 
opinion. : 

Best liked of all her numbers was the 
Spross “Will o’ the Wisp,” which was 
sung by Miss Hubbard as the dancer 
pictured it. A repetition promptly was 
demanded. Almost equally charming 
was “The Blue Danube.” Debussy’s ‘“Gol- 
liwogg’s Cake Walk” was humorously 
visualized. There was moonbeam beauty, 
rather than tragedy, in Sibelius’ “Valse 
Triste.” Silberta’s “Yohrzeit” more 
nearly resembled a tableau than either a 
dance or a pantomime. It was sung by 
Mr. Lohr, who was called on to share in 
the applause. Other numbers included 
Lada’s conception of Liszt’s second Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, the Skilton ‘War 
Dance” and Ravel’s “Valse Nobles et 
Sentimentales,” which she had danced in 
New York before. 

The orchestra, an admirable one, 
played Goldmark’s “Sakuntala”  over- 
ture, Chabrier’s ““Habanera,” the “Dream 
Pantomime” from Humperdinck’s “Haen- 
sel and Grétel,’” a Moszkowski “Bacca- 
nale” and the “Ave Verum” from Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Mozartiana.” 

The dances were charmingly costumed 
and given an attractive setting. 





Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth Honor Orsini 
at Brilliant Musicale 

A brilliant musicale was given by Mr. 

and Mrs. Edward Wentworth on Wed- 

nesday evening, Jan. 14, in the West 

Eighty-sixth Street studios. The musi- 


cale was really held in the studios of the 
Wentworths, Mme. Charlotte Lund, Mme. 
Carylna and Paobo Martucci. The musi- 
cale was given in honor of Maestro J. 
Tosi Orsini, an Italian conductor, of 
Rome, who played splendidly some of his 
own compositions. Mme. Lung sang three 
of his songs excellently, “Voglio,” “In 
October” and “Il passa.” Mr. Wentworth 
was heard in Messager’s “La Maison 
grise,”’ Massenet’s “Sonnet matinale” and 
sang the duet from “Carmen” with Mme. 
Lund. Gordon Hampson was the accom- 
panist. Among the guests were Giuseppe 
de Luca, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Rothier, 
General Gugliemotti, Italian military at- 
tache; Henry Junge, Mr. and Mrs. Orrin 
Bastedo, Romualdo Sapio, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gustave Saenger, Vicomte and Vicom- 
tesse de la Jarrie, Count Pieri, Mme. 
Regina de Sales and many others. 





PHOEBE CROSBY MAKES 
HER DEBUT IN RECITAL 


Brooklyn Soprano Discloses Warm and 
Beautiful Voice at olian 
Hall Appearance 


_A new soprano from Brooklyn, Phoebe 
Crosby, introduced herself at ®olian 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week. She was heard by an audience of 
good size and very warmly applauded. 
Her program was of the type familiar 
these days when recitalists are suffered 
to ignore with impunity the greatest prod- 
ucts of song literature—not necessarily 
the German classics, but the master 
lyrics of Grieg, of Rubinstein, of Tchai- 
kovsky, of Edward MacDowell and sev- 
eral other non-German composers. Its 
best features took the form of old Eng- 
lish songs by Purcell, Munro, Young and 
Thomas Brown. After that came three 
songs of Bossi and the usual order of 
things by Barbirolli, Fauré, Rabey, Lalo, 
Barbour, Scott, Coombs and others. 

Miss Crosby succeeded in making evi- 
dent that she has a beautiful voice, of 
warmth, delightful timbre and, at its 
best, of really fine texture. But she has 
not learned the secret of an unimpeded 
emission, in consequence of which the 
natural quality of her tone is spoiled and 
its potential volume inhibited, so that 
what should be round, focused and free 
is constrained, spread, and by no means 
as ample of body or as true to pitch as 
might be. Miss Crosby has need of con- 
trolling her present exaggerated play of 
facial muscles. 

She showed a pretty taste in the phras- 
ing of her old English songs, and in those 
of Bossi, but no marked sense of style or 
positive grasp of interpretation. Yet 
with closer attention to the fundamentals 
of singing Miss Crosby might prove an 
agreeable recitalist. 

Richard Hageman was her accompa- 
nist. H. F. PF. 


PLAYS CZECHO-SLOV AK MUSIC 








Mme. Pangrac Gives Interesting Program 
at the Waldorf 


That Czecho-Slovak music is gradually 
coming into its own is being proven by 
the many programs of that music given 
recently in New York. The Cavan-Marak 
recital of Jan. 10; Mme. Fuka Pangrac 
in a similar program at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the morning of the same day, 
and the Metropolitan Opera House Or- 
chestra in interesting Smetana numbers 
on the afternoon of the following date, 
form but a partial list of compositions 
presented covering Bohemian composers. 

Mme. Pangrac, a graduate of the Royal 
Conservatory at Prague, was heard in 
Smetana’s “Libusa,” Dvorak’s “Legend,” 
and Fibick’s “Poem,” all originally writ- 
ten for orchestra and artistically arranged 
for organ by her. She disclosed sterling 
musicianship and authoritive interpreta- 
tion in its presentation, affording enjoy- 
ment to the large audience in attendance. 





Russian Isba Company Will Present a 
Unique Musical Novelty 


The Russian Isba, a Village Féte, pre- 
sented by forty Russian students, singers 
and dancers, headed by Serge Borowsky, 
Moscow opera baritone, will make its 
first American appearance at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Saturday evening, 
Jan. 31. The Russian Isba is a novelty 
in music and dancing, showing a phase 
of Russian peasant life that has never 
before been presented in this country. 

The- Russian Isba tour is under the 


management of Mme. Norma _ Lutge, 
American woman impresario. The com- 
pany arrived recently on the Royal 


George, Secretary of State Robert Lan- 
sing having interested himself personally 
in obtaining the visas for the passports 
in appreciation of their war work. 
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FRANCES NASH 


WITH 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


JANUARY 16th and 18th, 1920 


SAN FRANCISCO “had the 


pleasure—and it is a pleasure they 


dearly love—of discovering FRANCES NASH.” 


“Here is a lassie, who, in spite of her English name, has the Magyar 


cift of rhapsody.” a 


“Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie 
for piano and orchestra fol- 
lowed, with Miss Frances Nash, 
a young Eastern pianist, at the 
keyboard. Miss Nash _ plays 
with fervor. Her rippling 
technique, and her imaginative 
grasp of this unique composi- 
tion, and not to neglect her 
charm and attractiveness, WON 
FOR HER AN OUTBURST OF 
ENTHUSIASTIC APPLAUSE. 
MISS NASH WILL BE WELL 
WORTH HEARING IN RE- 
CITAL; SHE IS A _ VIVID, 
ARTISTIC PERSONALITY 
OF UNBOUNDED PROM.- 
ISE.” 


—Josephine Bartlett, San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, Jan. 17, 1920. 


“The pianist was Miss Frances Nash. Like the Wise Men, 
she came from the East, which is tantamount to saying that, 
being wise herself, she came West. She played the Hungarian 
Fantasie of Liszt, a work in which the composer writes for the 
piano but thinks for the cembalom. It was a spirited per- 
formance of an excellent young mistress of the keyboard. For 
all practical purposes San Franciscans never heard Miss Nash 
till yesterday. 

So they had the pleasure—and it is a pleasure they dearly 
love—of discovering her. They did so in right good earnest. 





“Miss Frances Nash gave a 
brilliant reading of the greatly 
abused Hungarian Fantasie. It 
is idle to regret that she did not 
choose a work of more intel- 
lectual content, though the 
wish cannot be _ suppressed 
As it was she succeeded in an 
individual interpretation that 
was interesting. She rightly 
avoided any fineness of tone 
color, and employed a crisp and 
powerful touch that imparted 
a cembalo quality to the piano. 
HER TECHNIQUE WAS 
FLEET AND ACCURATE, 
HER DYNAMICS WERE 
NEVER OVERSTRAINED. 
HER IMPRESSION ON THE 


AUDIENCE WAS RE. 
FLECTED IN FOUR RE- 
CALLS.” 


—Ray C. B. Brown, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, Jan. 17, 1920. 


Here is a lassie who, in spite of her English name, has the 
Magyar gift of rhapsody. As for technique, every pianist has 
that nowadays, and MISS NASH CAN UNLEASH THE 
LISZTIAN OCTAVES AND SPIN THE GOSSAMER OF HIS 
BRAVURE WITH THE BEST OF THEM. 


If the audience could have made Miss Nash play again 
they would have done so. They tried some five or six times. 
But the laws of Symphony, like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, are not to be changed. 


—Redfern Mason, San Francisco Examiner, Jan. 17, 1920. 


Direction: EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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Harrold Wins New Admirers 








with His Enaction of *‘Turridu’’ 





American Tenor’s Début in This Réle Excites Interest—Caruso 
Again Triumphs in “Juive”’—Easton Acclaimed in “L’Ora- 
colo’—A Week of Repetitions 





if ager first appearance of Orville Har- 
rold as Turridu at the Metropolitan, 
and the first this year of Florence Easton 
as Santuzza, gave an added interest to 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”’ Monday night, 
when the Mascagni work was coupled 
with “Le Coq d’Or” for the first per- 
formance of the new week. “Cavalleria”. 
was given with what virtually was an 
all-American cast. 

No singer at the Metropolitan is being 


watched with more interest than Orville 
Harrold. With each new role, he has 
added to his growing army of admirers. 
Never has Turridu been more convinc- 
ingly brutal than on this occasion. The 
translation of the title of the opera as 
“Rustic Chivalry” was given a new de- 
gree of irony. The fire that was in Mr. 
Harrold’s acting also was in his singing. 
His voice again was revealed as one of 
beautiful tone, of fervor and dramatic 
intensity, but the persistency with which 
he indulged in the vice of sobbing—his 
articulation being lachrymose even in the 
“Siciliana” and the “Brindisi’”—stirred 
keen regret. 

Florence Easton’s Santuzza was an ad- 
mirable one. Her upper tones were of 
particularly lovely quality. Chalmers as 
Alfio, Flora Perini as Lola and Marie 
Mattfeld as Lucia completed an excellent 
cast. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

“Le Coq d’Or” was better sung than it 
was ten days ago. Vocally and visually 
it was quite up to the high standard set 
at the performances under Monteux’s 
direction a year ago. Mabel Garrison’s 





voice was never prettier and her highest 
notes were particularly good. Marie Sun- 
delius, Diaz, Didur and Ananian were in 
their accustomed places. Lila Robeson, 
a newcomer in the cast, sang Amelfa ac- 
ceptably. There was nothing left to be 
desired in the pantomime as presented by 
Rosina Galli, Adolf Bolm, Bonfiglio, Bar- 
tik and the others. 

Mr. Bodanzky, however, has not yet 
caught the spirit of the work. There 
was less dragging, perhaps, than at the 
earlier performance, but there remained 
a tendency to let the entire score simmer 
where it might have flashed and sparkled 
as a fountain of ever-changing orches- 
tral color. ie 


“Butterfly” Substitutes for “Zaza” 


Instead of Zaza’s woes, there were por- 
trayed those of Cio-Cio San on Thursday 
evening last. Mr. Crimi’s illness was the 
cause of the change; and if the audience 
felt any disappointment they concealed it 
in an even more enthusiastic welcome 
than usual to Geraldine Farrar, who 
once more assumed the little Japanese’s 
attire and her family troubles, including 
a most delicious little Trouble, with a 
happy face and endearing ways. The 
applause was for more than the singer’s 
personality, as it proved. Miss Farrar 
was in as good voice as she has let us 
hear this season, and her acting was as 
fine as she has ever accustomed us to 
expect from her in this part. Mr. Scotti’s 
voice was at its best; his Sharpless was 
invested with such fine humanity, and 
his presentment of detail was of such 
delicate value as to make even a deeper 
impression than that usually conveyed 
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Sunday Afternoon, February 15th, 1920, at 2.30 o’clock 
Concert 


For the benefit of the Community Service of the Temple by the 
KRIENS SYMPHONY CLUB 
EIGHTH SEASON—ORCHESTRA OF 125 PLAYERS 


Christiaan Kriens, Conductor 


SOLOISTS 
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Overture: Merry Wives of Windsor .......... Nicolai 
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by this artist’s work in the rdéle of the 
kindly consul. The Pinkerton of Morgan 
Kingston and the Suzuki of Frances In- 
gram both evidently suffered from their 
hurried investment of their rdéles, Mr. 
Kingston’s most applauded singing being 
done in the last act, where he seemed 
less ill at ease than in the first. Miss 
Ingram sang well, but her acting was 
constrained to a degree. Goro was well 
portrayed and well sung by Angela Bada, 
and Edna Kellogg did possibly as much 
as most in the impossible réle of Kate 


Pinkerton. Mr. Moranzoni conducted 
vigorously. A Fe 
“L’Oracolo”—“Pagliacci” 


Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” and Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci” were repeated on the evening 
of Jan. 23. Mr. Scotti was as usual the 
star of the first opera, giving one of the 
most thrilling performances imaginable. 
The rest of the cast was identical with 
the former performance except that 
Rafaelo Diaz appeared for the first time 
in New York as Win San Luy. His sing- 
ing was very beautiful and his acting, 
especially the death scene, most realistic. 
Muzio and Caruso gave their customary 
excellent performances in “Pagliacci,” 
and Renato Zanelli, substituting for 
Amato at the last moment, proved him- 
self an excellent singer and won well- 
merited applause after his prologue. 

J. A. H. 


“Carmen” for Benefit 


“Carmen” had another hearing on 
Saturday evening, when it was given as 
an extra performance, the occasion being 
a benefit for the French Hospital. Miss 
Farrar was again Carmen; Don José and 
Escamillo were sung by Mr. Harrold, re- 
placing Mr. Martinelli, and Mr. Couzinou. 
Marie Sundelius was a charming Micaela, 
replacing Margaret Romaine, who was 
again indisposed, while the rdles of 
Frasquita and Mercedes were in the 
hands of Marie Tiffany and Louise Berat, 
the former singing the part for the first 
time in New York. She was happy vo- 
cally and also in presence. Mr. Rothier 
was the Zuniga, Mr. Laurenti the Mor- 
ales, while Messrs. Ananian and Bada 
were the bandits, Dancaire and Remen- 
dado. There was a big audience and 
great enthusiasm. The _ performance 
moved with spirit under the skilled baton 
of the Metropolitan’s accomplished new 
French conductor, Albert Wolff. 

N. S. 


“Barber” Again 


The second “Barber” of the season was 
given at the matinée on Jan. 24, being 
substituted for “Rigoletto” on account of 
the indisposition of Mr. DeLuca. The 
cast was substantially the same as the 
first performance, save that Millo Picco 
substituted for Mr. Amato at the last 
hour, in the name-part, and Marie Matt- 
feld assumed her old réle of Berta. As 
Rosina Miss Garrison did quite the best 
singing she has done this season at the 
opera house, and acted with delightful 
vivacity and charm. Mr. Hackett as the 
Count gave a dignified and musical per- 
formance. This pair of young lovers on 
the operatic stage is almost an anomaly 
because they both are young and slim! 
Mr. Malatesta’s Bartolo verged on buf- 
foonery but Mr. Mardones as Basillo was 
delightful and sang gloriously. Mme. 
Mattfeld repeated her carefully detailed 
Berta, adding much to the fun of the 
piece and singing nicely her aria dei sor- 
betti. Mr. Papi did not reach any high 
spots in his conducting. Mr. Picco’s 
Figaro was excellent and worthy of high 
praise as he sang without rehearsal, but 
showed no evidence whatever of nervous- 
ness. J. A. H. 


“La Juive” 


“La Juive” on Wednesday evening 
resolved into an every-act ovation for 
Caruso, with Ponselle, Rothier, Harrold 
and others sharing in the tumultuous 
and unusually prolonged applause. The 
great tenor’s very admirable conception 
of Eleazar has gained in dramatic con- 
viction and in pathos since he first essay- 
ed it during the opening week of the 
season. Unquestionably it has now be- 
come one of his most thoroughly artistic 
characterizations and, even aside from 
his superb singing of the wistful old 
airs of the Halévy score, it is to be 
doubted if there is another tenor before 
the public to-day who could depict 
Eleazar as convincingly. Miss Ponselle 
was in lovely voice. Rosina Galli, who, 
more than any prima donna at the 
Metropolitan, understands the art of be- 
ing beautiful, again conspired with her 


admirable foil, Bonfiglio, and the grace- 
ful ballet to bring delight to the eye. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted. o. 2 





Melvena Passmore Makes Successful 


Operatic Début in Boston 


Melvena Passmore, soprano, who has 
had conspicuous success recently in con- 
cert, made her operatic début as Lucia 
on Jan. 19 in Boston with the Boston 
English Opera Company at the Arling- 
ton Theater. She was received with en- 
thusiasm by a large audience. 





Noted Soloists Give Their Art to Charity 


A large audience completely filling the 
opera house enjoyed a fine concert at the 
Academy of Music recently for the bene- 
fit of the building fund of the Brooklyn 
Hebrew Home and Hospital for the Aged. 
Marie Rappold of the Metropolitan, Elias 
Breeskin, violinist, and Marie Seiler, 
harpist, were soloists, and gave a delight- 
ful program. A. T.S. 





Friday’s Philharmonic Program 


The Russians monopolized the Friday 
afternoon program. Glinka’s “Russian 
and Ludmila” Overture, a symphonic 
poem, “The Fir Tree and the Palm,” by 
Kallinnikow and _ Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Russian Easter” led up to the chief 
business of the afternoon, Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Symphony. All of these numbers 
were superbly played and Mr. Stransky 
rose to his full stature in the symphony 
which has seldom enjoyed in New York 
a more convincing exposition. Yet de- 
spite the richness of its harmonic tex- 
ture and orchestral dress the music is 
not wearing well. Apart from the salon 
quality of many of its main themes the 
excessive ballast of padding wearies the 
listener. Rimsky’s “Easter” picture, of 
ecclesiastical melodies, though gaudy and 
spirited, suffers from monotony of a 
kind. Kallinikoff’s “Fir Tree,’ which 
was done for the first time at the Phil- 
harmonic, acknowledges as its poetic 
basis Heine’s well-known lyric, though 
the relationship is sufficiently loose. Kal- 
linikoff is a pleasant talent, without 
depths or shadows, and his little sym- 
phony in G Minor is always heard with 
pleasure. The present tone poem hardly 
measures up to the symphony, and 
though well-written and sincere music, 
attains no conclusions of conspicuous im- 
portance despite a certain suggestiveness 
of mood. 


They showed considerable pre- 
cision of attack and a_ general 
feeling for their ensemble.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


The Elkady Trio’s playing is 
worthy of any first rank group of 
chamber musicians.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Telegram. 


They displayed much beauty of 


tone and ensemble. 


Elkady Trio 


Management 


Raoul Biais 
220 W. 42nd St. 
New York City 
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OPEN CAMPAIGN FOR 
OAKLAND SYMPHONY 


Cliff Durant Heads Subscrip- 
tion for Municipal Forces 
—‘Messiah” Given 


OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 14.—A movement 
for the foundation of a municipal sym- 
phony orchestra or band has been started 
by Cliff Durant, motor magnate and 
aviator, who has already started a large 
subscription list. With a great business 
boom spreading through all business 
activities, the musical profession has not 
been forgotten, and Mr. Durant’s offer to 
head the list with $15,000 a year for five 
years and his assurance that he has been 
offered a larger amount by other inter- 
ested parties, makes interesting specula- 
tion to say the least. There should be 
no difficulty in finding the proper medium 
through which to work both in the in- 
terest of music and the growth of Oak- 
land through such advertising. _ 

The old year came to a fitting close 
with a gala performance of “The Mes- 
siah” under the direction of Paul Stein- 
dorff. If there are times when the West 
Coast seems lacking in some respects, 
one should attend just such a concert to 
be convinced to the contrary. ‘‘The Mes- 
siah” has not been sung here for a num- 
ber of years, and evidently we were all 
hungry to hear it again. To Mr. Stein- 
dorff we owe much for his untiring 
enthusiasm. On this occasion, he directed 
the combined chorus of 200 voices, made 
up from the Berkeley Oratorio Society, 
the Wednesday Morning Choral Club of 
Oakland, the San Francisco Choral, and 
invited singers. The soloists were all 
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former Californians: Maud Fay, so- 


prano; Alice Gentle, mezzo-soprano; 
Lawrence Strauss, tenor, and Lowell 
Redfield, baritone. The work of the 


chorus was typical of Mr. Steindorff’s 
efforts and gave evidence of long and 
careful training. Perhaps the greatest 
interest centered in Alice Gentle, who 
possessed besides evident sympathy and 
understanding a well modulated voice 
and charming personality. Maud Fay, 
though no less charming in manner, has 
a voice of such magnitude it was often 
harsh in effect. Lawrence Strauss is 
always enjoyable to listen to. Lowell Red- 
field gave a good account of himself. 

An orchestra of fifty with Giulio Min- 
netti as concertmaster, provided rather 
uncertain accompaniments. Mabel Hill 
Redfield furnished excellent piano accom- 
paniment. Selby Oppenhe’mer was the 
efficient business manager, and with the 
combination of Steindorff and Oppen- 
heimer such a venture is sure of success. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink opened the 
January list of concerts, with the assist- 
ance of that rare accompanist, Frank La 
Forge. Again an audience of several 
thousands filled the auditorium to hear 
this much beloved of singers. At this 
season of graduation in the _ public 
schools for elementary students and at 
the concert given this week in the Civic 
Auditorium, for the elementary gradua- 
tion, a chorus of 1000 voices gave most 
convincing proof of Supervisor Glenn 
Wood’s splendid system. 


THREE FAMOUS SOLOISTS 
IN COMMODORE MUSICALE 


Frances Alda, Charles Hackett 
Mischa Elman Rapturously Wel- 
comed by Vast Throng 


The audience crowding the Egyptian 
ballroom of the Commodore Hotel on 
Friday evening, Jan. 9, was well paid for 
daring the snowstorm. Frances Alda, 
Charles Hackett and Mischa Elman were 
the attractions; all three were at their 


best; and these three artists at their best 
give forth very admirable things. 

Mme. Alda, delighting the eye in her 
green robes, pleased the ear equally well. 
Always full and sweet, her voice is often 
lusciously lovely and it was never more 
so, in the writer’s experience, than when 
she sang the Finnish “Kahtolaulau.” No 
need to look to the translation to find it 
a lullaby; nothing more daintily, subtly 
soothing than the effect of Alda’s sing- 
ing of it could be imagined. Quite dif- 
ferent effects were evoked by the “Noél 
des Petits Enfants” of Debussy and 
Rachmaninoff’s “Glorious Nights”; both 
calling out the singer’s dramatic re- 
sources. Two encores followed; and one, 
a Negro spiritual in especial delighted 
the audience. Her second group, equally 
pleasing and_ effective, contained a 
curiously interesting song, “The Singer,” 
written for and to Mme. Alda by Elsa 
Maxwell. It was redemanded. Another 
encore, “If No One Ever Marries Me,” 
quite brought down the house. 

Charles Hackett, as ever polished in 
his method, and with full command of his 
accustomed beauty and flexibility of tone, 
sang first the “Che gelida manina” from 
“Bohéme,” in delivering which he has 








and 


VISITING LEADERS 
CAPTURE BUFFALO 


Gabrilowitsch Forces Appear 
in Smith Series—Cleveland 
Symphony Conquers 


BUFFALO, Jan. 16.—The third concert 
of the Mai Davis Smith series was given 
Jan. 6 by the Detroit Symphony under 
the direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
with Rudolph Ganz as soloist. Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony was the orchestral 
feature. A Liszt Concerto gave Mr. 
Ganz an opportunity to display his super- 
lative gifts as a musician and brought 
him back seven times. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
had his forces admirably in hand, and 
received sincere applause, particularly 
after the “Tannhauser” Overture. 

A charming concert was given by the 
Cleveland Symphony, Jan. 13, under the 
direction of Nikolai Sokoloff. A _ thor- 
oughly delightful reading of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Symphonie Suite, ‘“Sche- 
herazade,” was given by Mr. Sokoloff. 
An unique feature of the program, the 
Saint-Saéns G Minor Concerto given with 
Harold Bauer’s Duo-Art record, the or- 
chestral accompaniment being played by 
the Cleveland Orchestra. It was a rarely 
beautiful performance, given with ab- 
solute harmony as to detail, expression 
and color. Cleveland has reason to be 
proud of her symphony orchestra and 
its accomplished leader. 





The last three of the Chromatic Club 
programs have been given by local musi- 
cians. Lucille Johnson of the Salzedo 
Harp Ensemble, made an excellent im- 


pression at the concert, Jan. 3, playing 
in addition to solo numbers, accompani- 
ments for Miss Lautz, soprano, and also 
with Sylvia Spencer, pianist. At the con- 
cert on Jan. 17 duet numbers were ad- 
mirably sung by Mrs. Storck and Mrs. 
Imlay, with Ethyol McMullen at the 
piano. Agnes Mynter played some piano 
numbers excellently, and Mrs. Smith, in 
melo-declamations, accompanied by Eliza- 
beth Olmstead, added to the pleasure of 
the afterncon’s entertainment. 

Free Sunday afternoon concerts are 
again a feature of the season, with John 
Lund and his Municipal Orchestra as the 
chief attraction. Isabelle Stranahan and 
Herman Gawhe, the soloists, gave a fine 
account of themselves. 

Andre de Segurola and Anna Fitziu 
gave an admirable program at the Buffalo 
Club recently before a select audience 
which enjoyed to the utmost the artistic 
work of the singers. John Lund and his 
orchestra were an added source of en- 
joyment at this musicale. 

An ensemble concert was given by 
Marta Milinowski, pianist, and Robert 
Imandt, a young French violinist, heard 
for the first time here, the evening of 
Jan. 10. An outstanding number of ex- 
cellence in the matter of performance, 
was the Franck Sonata, in which the 
violinist in particular rose to empyrean 
heights, displaying a mastery of his in- 
strument and warmth of temperament. 
Much of Miss Mil‘nowski’s work was of 
praiseworthy character. P. H, 





few peers. Salvator Rosa, Purcell and 
Grieg made his second group and his 
two encores were as well deserved as 
those of his colleague. The reading duet 
from Butterfly by Mr. Hackett and Mme. 
Alda closed the program. 

Meantime, Mischa Elman had played 
his very finest, adding to the well-known 
sweetness of his tone, a sureness and 
purity of intonation that, joined to his 
accustomed technic and his masterly au- 
thority of interpretation, made his part 
of the program a pure delight. Added to 
a sympathetic and brilliant playing of the 
Lalo “Symphonic Espagnole,” came an 
unexpected treat as encore, in the “Prize 
Song” from “The Meistersinger,” so long 
unheard that its perfect loveliness came 
as a new joy. His own settings of a 
Grieg Nocturne and of the Beethoven 
Seiss “Contre Danse,” and the Sarasate 
“Caprice Basque” made a second and 
naturally a twice-encored group. 

As for the accompanists: place aux 
dames. Too much can hardly be said 
for Erin Ballard’s sympathetic, artistic 
accompaniments, which always add no 
inconsiderable part to the pleasure of 
Mme. Alda’s programs. William Tyroler 
accompanying Mr. Hackett, also did ex- 
cellent work and Josef Bonime did the 
same for Mr. Elman. C. P. 





Haywood Lectures Before the School 
Supervisors of Western New York 
BuFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 16.—On Jan. 12, 

as a guest of Arthur J. Abbott, director 


of music for the Buffalo, public schools, 
Frederick Haywood gave a demonstra- 


tion on “Voice Culture in Classes, for use 
in the High Schools,” with a class of 


' thirty-five girls, at the Hutchinson High 


School before a gathering of supervisors 
from a number of towns of Western New 
York. The first three lessons of the first 
year manual were given in a period of 
forty minutes, and the _ supervisors 
present were enthusiastic. Mr. Haywood 
explained that his object is to put his 
subject within the reach of every boy 
and girl of the country. The demonstra- 
tion proved that the author of Universal 
Song has made this a practical possi- 
bility. 





Lisbet Hoffmann Appears in Concert at 
Simsbury, Conn. 


Lisbet Hoffmann, New York pianist, 
was one of the featured soloists at the 
concert given by the Ethel Walker School 


in Simsbury, Conn., on the evening of 
Dec. 8. Works of Liszt and Chopin-Liszt 
were charmingly presented. At the State 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass., Miss 
Hoffmann emphasized her pianistic gifts 
in numbers of Liszt, Godard, Juon, 
Chopin-Liszt, Rubinstein, Kriens and 
Paganini-Liszt. The Woodstock Trio, of 
which Miss Hoffmann is pianist, Hans B. 
Meyor, violinist, and James Gordon, ’cel- 
list, is listed for several important ap- 
pearances. Under the management of 
Walter Anderson it will be heard in New 
York, Jan. 25, when a trio in manuscript 
by Henry Whitney Classon will be pre- 
sented for the first time. The trio will 
also play in Paterson, N. J., on Feb. 5. 





IRENE WILLIAMS 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Society of American Singers 


Has appeared in “The Gondoliers,” “Pirates of Penzance,” “Ruddigore,”’ “The 
Mikado,” “Geisha,” “Iolanthe” and “Pinafore” in the past several weeks. 


What the Press Says: 


New York Tribune, Dec. 9, 1919: 
“As Gianetta, Miss Williams had many 
opportunities to show herself a valuable 
addition to the ranks of American sing- 
ers. 


New York Tribune, Dec. 17, 1919: 
‘Miss Irene Williams as Isabel, in the 
Pirates of Penzance, deepened the pleas- 
ant impression she made last week.” 


New York Journal, Dec. 17, 1919: 
‘‘A notable performance in the Pirates of 
Penzance, was the singing of Irene Will- 
iams, a newcomer at the Park, and who 
certainly fits well into the gap which has 
long been open and which has needed just 
some such person to make the company 
complete.’’ 


New York World, Dec. 16, 1919: 

“In last night’s revival of the Pirates of 
Penzance, the new soprano, Miss Will- 
iams, fulfilled all predictions made of her 
last.’’ 


New York Times, Dec. 9, 1919: 
“Miss Williams, as Gianetta in the Gon- 
doliers, is a much-needed newcomer to 
the company and may possibly end the 
ceaseless quest for an adequate prima 
donna.”’ 


New York Times, Jan. 13, 1920: 

“In Pinafore, sung last night. Miss Will- 
iams, as Josephine, sang with brilliant 
vocal qualities.’’ 


New York Evening Post, Dec. 16, 1919: 
“Irene Williams, as Mabel, sang extreme- 
ly well; her voice stood the strain of the 
scale-qymnastics surprisingly and devel- 
oped quality and sweetness.”’ 


New York Evening Mail, Dec. 16, 1919: 
‘‘Miss Williams is very beautiful to look 
upon and highly pleasing to the ear with 
her clear, fresh, true voice and her spir- 
ited way of using it.” 
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Lionel Storr Won 
First Success In 
English Churches 
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Lionel Storr, Basso-Cantante 


Lionel Storr, basso-cantante, whose 
Metropolitan appearances have met with 
much approval, began his musical educa- 
tion as a boy soprano, singing in the 
cathedrals of England. From this train- 
ing he obtained command of the tradi- 
tional works of England, emphasizing 
particularly the Scotch and Irish folk- 
songs, in which he made a special effort 
to acquire the correct and popular inter- 
pretations. It is, however, as an Ameri- 
can singer in equipment and technique 
that he presents himself, having besides 
a background of Anglo-Saxon folksong. 

Although he has only been introduced 
to the New York public recently, Mr. 
Storr has for the past six years been 
heard with much success in concert, re- 
cital and oratorio, throughout New Eng- 
land, where the critics welcomed him 
with particular favor. His engagements 
in the past have invariably resulted in 
repeated re-appearances under the same 
auspices. 


UNIQUE BAND IN TORONTO 








Blind Men’s Organization Prepares Its 
Own Music 


TORONTO, CAN., Jan. 19.—Toronto has 
a unique musical organization, a brass 
band of twenty-six blind men. It was 
organized last September and will make 
its first public appearance in a_ few 
weeks. The director is Joseph M. Daw- 
son, bandmaster of the 30th Regiment, 
who took the band of the 244th Battalion 
overseas. These blind musicians study 
their music with their fingers. Their 
music is written on long strips of paper 
with the Braille system of raised letters. 
The members of the Blind Men’s Band 
must memorize every note of their music. 

Last September, C. W. Carruthers and 
other leaders of the interests of the blind 
in Toronto decided that a band would be 
a most suitable form of recreation for the 
blind, many of whom, as piano tuners, 
had a good grounding in music. Mrs. 
Lionel Clarke, wife of the new Lieuten- 
int-Governor of Ontario, was asked to 
interest herself in the securing of instru- 
nents and was successful. The blind 
nen took to the band idea instantly and 
the band now numbers twenty partly 
rained members and six beginners. 
Chere are a number of piano tuners and 





several ex-soldiers in the band, all of 
whom have received practical training in 
music at the Brantford Institute for the 
Blind. The players prepare their own 
music. Bandmaster Dawson selects a 
simple piece of band music and gathers 
the players together. He then reads 
each instrument’s part to the blind play- 
er, who writes it out in the Braille char- 
acters. Each player then takes his music 
home, memorizes it, plays it; and at the 
weekly practices the bandmaster corrects 
any misinterpretations and plays over 
any obscure passage. 


NEW MAGAZINE IS DEVOTED 
ENTIRELY TO THE FLUTE 


“The Flutist,” Edited by Emil Medicus, 
Has Distinguished Artists as Con- 
tributors and Supporters 








For the first time, a magazine devoted 
entirely to the flute has been founded 
under the name of The Flutist to be is- 


sued monthly, with all news pertaining 
to that instrument. The editor is Emil 
Medicus of Asheville, N. C., and the first 
issue, that of January, 1920, is a neatly 
and interestingly edited number of 
twenty-four pages. 

Beginning with a long list of its sup- 
porters from every part of America, the 
first number follows with an illustrated 
article on “The Care of the Flute.” Sid- 
ney Lanier received much honor in a 
biographical and appreciative story of 
his work and ideas, and his pioneer work 
in making the flute a more appreciated 
instrument. 

Announcement is also made in the 
magazine of a possible prize of $500 for 
a composition with some form of flute 
combination offered by James S. Gibson 
of Denver. The editorial page tells the 
story of how The Flutist came into exist- 
ence, relating how Mr. Medicus, who had 
had charge of the flute department in 
Jacobs’ Orchestra Monthly since 1912, 
had begun to realize the interest taken 
in this instrument, and had devised the 
idea of having an entire magazine de- 
voted to it. Departments in the maga- 
zine deal with historical notes, inter- 
pretive and pedagogical questions, and a 
department of questions and answers 
points to the interest taken in this in- 
strument. An innovation in musical 
journalism, this unique and interesting 
magazine apparently is receiving good 
support. 





Grace Northrup Sings Again with Arion 
Society of Providence 


Grace Northrup, soprano, filled her 
third engagement as soloist with the 
Arion Society in Providence, R. I., re- 
cently, appearing in a successful per- 
formance of “The Creation.” Previously 
this artist has sung “The Children’s Cru- 
sade” and “Elijah” with this society, and 
her popularity with Providence audiences 
has been testified unmistakably in her 
re-engagements. Miss Northrup was 
soloist earlier in the season with the 
Apollo Club, Boston, when she sang two 
groups of songs and an aria, also Victor 
Herbert’s new composition for male 
voices and soprano, “Call to Freedom.” 
On the afternoon of Feb. 24 Miss North- 
rup will give a recital in AXolian Hall, 
with Richard Hageman at the piano. 





Gallo Opera Forces Received with High 
Enthusiasm in Victoria (B. C.) 


VictoriA, B. C., Jan. 7.—After an ab- 
sence of Grand Opera from this city for 
many years the coming of the San Carlo 
opera company prove a great success. 
Capacity audiences, unmistakably de- 
lighted and thoroughly appreciative, 
greeted the three operas given, “Rigolet- 
to,” “Faust,” and “Il Trovatore,” which 
again gave evidence of the high standard 
maintained by the Gallo opera forces. 
Everybody was in splendid voice, and 
principals, chorus and orchestra all 
seemed to enter into the spirit of the pre- 
vailing enjoyment that lasted throughout 
the three performances. G. J. D. 
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IRISH SOCIETY IN CONCERT 





John Finnegan Is Appealing Soloist— 
Hear Gifted Trio 

The concert given on the evening of 
Jan. 18 by the Irish Musical Society of 
New York attracted an audience which 
filled the Garrick Theater. John Finne- 
gan, tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
was the featured soloist of the evening. 
He sang songs of the Emerald Isle with 
such sentiment and pathos that he com- 
pletely won his audience before he fin- 
ished his program. Ballads of Moore, 
Lover, Balfe, Hardy, Fahy and Barker, 
were among his offerings, and his clear, 
smooth tenor voice afforded keen enjoy- 
ment to the large audience. He was re- 
called many times, and gave several 
extras. 

A trio composed of Leo Schulz, ’cellist; 
John Lotito, harpist, and Anton Fayer, 
flautist, played effectively and with 
splendid balance, two groups of popular 
works. Milo Miloradvitch, soprano, sang 
charmingly the aria “O Don Fatale,” Ro- 
chelle’s “Green Isle of Erin” and Molloy’s 
“The Kerry Dance,’ and Valentina 
Crespi, violinist, disclosed brilliant tone 
and technique in her numbers. Conal O’C, 
Quirke was an efficient accompanist. 

M. B. S. 





Brooklyn Hears “Coq d’Or” 


The Metropolitan Opera Company, for 
its Tuesday evening performance in 
Brooklyn on Jan. 13 offered “L’Oracolo” 
and “Le Coq d’Or,” Mr. Moranzoni con- 
ducting the first and Mr. Bodanzky the 
second. “L’Oracolo” was given a grip- 
ping interpretation by a cast including 
Florence Easton, Didur, Scotti and Diaz. 
Miss Easton’s singing was of high order 
and her acting of the part equally fine. 
“Le Coq d’Or” was given for the second 
time in Brooklyn with a cast rather dif- 
ferent in personnel from the one heard 


last year, Mabel Garrison taking Bar- 
rientos’s role of last year and Louise 
Berat that of Sophie Braslau. Rafaelo 
Diaz did some very beautiful singing as 
the Astrologer, and the rest of the cast 
was as before excepting for Florence 
Rudolph in Queenie: Smith’s part. Mr. 
Bodanzky’s conception of the music 
seemed a little removed from that of his 
predecessor. Miss Garrison’s singing was 
the loveliest and purest colorature fur- 
nished by any member of the Metropoli- 
tan in a long time. The difficult music 
was smoothly, clearly and _ brilliantly 
sung at all times by her. Mme. Sun- 
delius also gave a good account of her- 
self. oa A 


Musician Sues City for $25,000 for 
Frozen Fingers; Collects $9,395 


WATERLOO, IOWA, Jan. 16.—Harley L. 
Burns, a professional musician, has just 
received settlement from the city of a 
judgment of $9,395 representing a ver- 
dict in court and costs in a damage suit 
wherein Mr. Burns fell on an icy side- 
walk on a very cold night two years ago, 
becoming unconscious and while lying 
there his fingers on both hands were 
frozen. Most of the fingers had to be 
amputated and as he was a professional 
musician, he sued the city for $25,000. 
The jury awarded a verdict of $9,000. 
Mr. Burns can still play the trombone, 
although he is almost fingerless. 








Lambert Murphy and Arnold Janser 
Delight Schenectady 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Jan. 20.—One of 
the most delightful concerts of the sea- 
son was given by Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, and Arnold R. Janser, ’cellist, on 
Jan. 13 before a large audience. The 
artists were fortunate in having two such 
admirable accompanists as Charles Baker 
of New York who played for Mr. Mur- 
phy, and Joseph Derrick of this city, who 
accompanied Mr, Janser. L. E. T. 
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FIVE PRELUDES FOR 
PIANO. By Samuel Gardner, 
(New York: Carl Fischer.) 


There are a few young men in this 
country to-day whose work is so unusual 
that one must watch them closely, if one 
desires to observe the marvelous strides 
they are making. One of these is Samuel 
Gardner, a violinist of big capability, but 
as a composer far more important than 
he is a performing artist. 

Samuel Gardner has not published 
many things. But it is hardly necessary 
for a composer to publish much, when 
he can put forward a set of pieces like 
these five preludes for violin and piano. 
No fa‘rminded person, who has an inter- 
est in musical progress, can examine 
these preludes without realizing past the 
shadow of a doubt that in these Gardner 
pieces there is more solid stuff than in 
many a symphony. There is a fine pas- 
sion in the first one, a Prelude in B 
Major, a very deft handling of matter 
and an acute harmonic sense in the sec- 
ond, a Prelude (Quasi improvisata) ; the 
third Prelude, one in B Minor, is as po- 
etic a bit as anything Mr. Gardner has 
done, with its rich modal touches, and its 
quasi Orientale poco allegretto middle 
portion in 2/4 time. In the fourth of the 
set, a Prelude in C Major, Prestissimo, 
there is some good writing, with a touch 
of Kreisler’s ‘‘Tambourin Chinois” and a 
breath of scales in C Major from Edwin 
Grasse’s “‘Wellenspiel.” Mr. Gardner has 
without knowing it suggested these two 
familiar violin pieces; he certainly has 
not copied them. 

But the best of the set is the fifth, a 
Prelude in G Minor, Lento e placido, com- 
mon time. Here Mr. Gardner has a 
simple and wondrously poignant air, first 
heard on the E string, then repeated two 
octaves lower on the G string. An inter- 
esting harmonization in the piano part 
the first time the melody appears is re- 
placed the second time by a harmoniza- 
tion so subtle and so individual as to call 
forth the highest praise. Mr. Gardner 
apparently feels the call of the prophe- 
sied quarter tones, for he achieves just 
that feeling by his juxtaposition of har- 
monies. For sheer simplicity of line and 
tenderness of feeling one must go far to 
match this magically beautiful short 
piece. 

One leaves these pieces with the sin- 
cere hope that they will be given hear- 
ings by our leading violinists. Unless 
they are heard they cannot be known. 
It is the duty of the concert-violinists 
who appear in this country to champion 
such music as these Gardner pieces. 

* * * 


FIVE AMERICAN DANCES. For Piano. By 


Eastwood Lane. (New York: J. Fischer 
& Bro.) 
Someone once suggested that our 


American composers write dances typi- 
cal of the land of their birth. That these 
dances might in time become known as 
representative of our land as Dvorak’s 
Slavonic Dances and Brahms’s Hun- 
garian Dances and Grieg’s Norwegian 
Dances have gone out into the world to 
tell other countries something of the 
lands whose music they contain. 

If this is so Mr. Lane would seem to 
have solved the problem and supplied the 
need with his set of “Five American 
Dances,” which are issued under one 
cover in an attractive album. Mr. Lane 
as a composer is known by his delightful 
little suite for piano “In Sleepy Hollow,” 
his clever song, “The Little Fisherman,” 
and his lovely song, “Summer Glow.” 
He is one of the most spontaneous 
writers this country has produced and 
his idiom is varied. 

These dances open with “The Crap 
Shooters,” which is subtitled a “Negro 


’ 





Dance,” a movement full of life, finely 
accented, with plenty of ragtime syn- 
copation in it and a typical “darkey” mid- 
dle section in A Flat. The second dance 
is called ‘Around the Hall” and is a one- 
step in D Minor, 2/4 time, a real dance- 
hall “ditty” as the composer marks it, in 
which he alternates with a 3/8 waltz 
movement, and takes his tune through 
harmonic convolutions to give it the 
necessary interest. In “A Gringo Tango” 
which is marked as to tempo “As if 
played for a dancer”’—Mr. Lane has 
written what will probably be the most 
popular number of the set. It almost 
goes without saying that it is the least 
distinctive piece of the five. “North of 
3oston,”’ a ‘ barn-dance,” is No. 4 and a 
rattling gocd barn-dance, too. And with 





. the last piece, “The Powwow.” we find 


the American composer again working 
on Indian ground. This piece is called 
“an Indian reminiscence.” and is made up 
of two sections, a swift movement in B 
Flat Minor, common time, in which the 
Ind‘ans do a bit of chattering, followed 
by a slow movement, marked ‘Forest 
Song.” In this Mr. Lane goes to Mac- 
Dowell as he cannot deny; nor should he 
feel ashamed, for he has written some 
lovely measures here which,’ whether 
they are original or not, are unmistak- 
ably beautiful and an asset to the book 
of pieces. The quick movement returns 
and there is an elaborate treatment of 
the first theme of the dance. 

Mr. Lane has done nothing better than 
these dances. They are effective, indi- 
vidual in style and the idea for them, 
though not his originally, as we have 
hinted above, is a good one. America 
ought to have dances with which music- 
lovers all over the world could become 
familiar. If we can have our concert- 
players take up such pieces as these we 
would soon find a general interest in 
them. They are not too difficult, yet 
they require intelligent players, for Mr. 
Lane has an harmonic sense that is mod- 
ern, he shifts easily from his tonality 
and often baffles his reader with irregu- 
lar periods and the like. He is no con- 
servatory product; he is a composer be- 
cause he feels that he has something 


to say. 
These “Five American Dances” are 
dedicated to Deems Taylor. They cry 


for an orchestral version. We know no 
one who could set them for orchestra 
better than Mr. Taylor. If they are 
available as orchestral pieces they will 
gain for their composer a very wide hear- 
ing. 

* * * 


“WELL HE SLUMBERS.GREATLY SLAIN.” 
By Daniel Gregory Mason. (Cincinnati- 
New York-London: John Church Co.) 
Daniel Gregory Mason is not exactly 

one of our song composers. He busies 
himself with larger things than songs: 
symphonies, sonatas and such things are 
more his métier. But he has made a big 
setting for a high voice of William Wat- 
son’s beautiful poem “Well He Slumbers, 
Greatly Slain.” It is a solemn song, ele- 
giac in tone, as the title indicates, and 
Mr. Mason has found a themal utterance 
that gives us the feeling of the opening 
line perfectly. There are songs that are 
easier to sing than this one, for Mr. 
Mason is one of those who write what 
they have to express and let the singer 
who wishes to sing the song work out 
how to accomplish it. The range of the 
song is long, from E Flat on the first line 
to the B Flat above the staff. But we 
feel that there will be artists who will 
advance the song. after they have found 
how fine a composition it is. The p‘ano 
accompaniment is not difficult; it is 
subtle, however, and requires careful 
playing. 
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Ar- 
Boston 


Ethelbert Nevin. 
(Boston: 


NARCISSUS. By 
ranged by John Martel. 
Music Co.) 


It had to come! And it is well that it 
came as it has come, arranged with so 
much skill. Whoever John Martel is he 
knows what he is about. We strongly 
suspect that under this name one of the 
best composers in this country writes 
arrangements and a few pieces for the 
piano from time to time. Be that as it 
may, this vocal arrangement of Ethelbert 
Nevin’s most popular piano piece is a 
fine one. Mr. Martel has made a neat 
introduction from the original piece; he 
has preserved the tonality of A Flat 
Major for the high voice edition, and has 
not d’scarded Nevin’s material as some 
arrangers of our day might. But best of 
all he has realized that the main melody 
of “Narcissus” is not a vocal oné@; ac- 
cordingly, he has written for the piano 
accompaniment the piano piece as writ- 
ten by the composer, and against it has 
written a counter-subiect for the voice 
to pretty words by P. C. Warren. In the 
middle section, where Nevin got away 
from his key a bit, Mr. Martel has han- 
dled the vo‘ce freely, always in taste, 
using contrary motion between the piano 
melody and the voice at times, with ex- 
cellent results, and always keeping in the 
spirit of the composition. 

The last time that the melody appears 
Mr. Martel gives it to the voice, thus 
saving it till the voice by virtue of the 
fact that it has not sung it in the song 
before, has a real opportunity to sing 
this tune, beloved of all who like “popu- 
lar favorites.” The piano accompaniment 
is adroitly made, the work of a musician, 
who as we have said before, is so able 
that we believe we know who he really is. 
The name of John Martel is not to be 
found in any of the music dictionaries! 
Of course he might be too young for that. 
But then if so young, how could he be so 
skillful? 

* * * 


REVERIE. By George Drumm. 

Astoria Publishing Co.) 

Mr. Drumm, who has already put to 
his credit a number of excellent and suc- 
cessful orchestra pieces, has added an- 
other piece in this revery, which he calls 
a “tone poem.” It is published for or- 
chestra and also for piano. Mr. Drumm 
has a good flow of easy melody, not al- 
ways as original as one might ask him 
to be, and he has a practical sense of 
making things sound. Thus the themes 
in this Reverie are interwoven with fa- 
cile touch and make a very effective 
piece. The composition has already been 
used as the motif for some moving-pic- 
ture films, for which purpose one can 
understand it to be very well suited. 

The orchestration is very ably and 
idiomatically handled, the parts being so 
printed with cueing, that it may be 
played with small, medium or large or- 
chestra. A. W. K. 

* * * 


“FIFTEEN EXERCISES AND STUDIES ON 
BROKEN CHORDS.” By James H. Rog- 
ers. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 

James H. Rogers has a refined fluency 
of expression, a feeling for musical con- 
sonance that makes even his educational 
piano music agreeable to study. In these 
“Exercises and Studies on Broken 
Chords” he gives the pianist an oppor- 
tunity to get directly at the technical 
inwardness of arpeggio playing in a man- 
ner that makes the task an interesting 
one. The fifteen studies cover triads 
and seventh-chords in arpeggiate form 
in a way which could not be bettered. 

OK * ok 

“THE SCHOOL CREDIT PIANO COURSE.” 
Fourth Year—Book 1. ‘‘Happy Moments,” 
‘Jack O’Lantern.”’ By Homer N. Bartlett. 
“The Alpine Echo,” “By the Mill.’’ By 
Charles P. Scott. ‘‘The Day Is Done,” 
“The Little Piper.” By N. Irving Hyatt. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 

The first book (Lessons 1-9) of the 
fourth year of this admirable school 
course in piano playing is the logical con- 
tinuation of its predecessors, with the 
same concise presentation in each lesson 
of actual finger-practice work; rhythm 
and harmony study; the development of 
a knowledge of form; and the biographi- 
cal details which make the composer 
more than a mere name to the student. 
Because of its wide possibilities in popu- 
larizing right ideas and ideals of musi- 
cianship from the very start, in a time 
notably lax in cultivating true standards 
of musical appreciation, this course has 
a very specific value. A word is due the 
supplementary pieces included in the 
book. Among them are a charming 
minuet by Hans Harthan; a most effec- 
tive little transcription by Charles Fon- 
teyn Manney, of an Ojibway “Moccasin 
Song”; and an “At the Spring” by Gus- 
tave Lazarus that is worth knowing. 

Two attractive teaching and playing 
pieces by Homer N. Bartlett, a composer 
who always writes well for his instru- 
ment, the piano, are his scherzando, 


(New York: 


“Jack O’ Lantern,” and a caressing little 


waltz, “Happy Moments.” Both numbers 
are well within the third grade of diffi- 
culty; but they are so enjoyable and full- 
toned that one can play them with genu- 
ine pleasure without the thought that 
they are easy obtruding itself. Mr. 
Scott’s “Alpine Echo” is an easy teach- 
ing piece for those just beginning the 
Parnassian ascent. The same applies to 
his pleasing “By the Mill.” Like Mr. 
Hyatt’s “The Day is Done” and “The 
Little Piper,” they are good material for 


pupils between the first and _ second 
grades. 
* * x 
EKLOG. By A. Walter Kramer, Op. 41, 
No. 1a. “Christmas.’’ By Arthur Foote. 


(Boston-New York: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 

It is pleasant, in a day when tran- 
scription is so largely regarded as pos- 
sible in each and every case, and the fac- 
tors of fitness and musical desirability 
are so often overlooked, to find a tran- 
scription that justifies itself artistically. 
Mr. Kramer’s warm and colorful Eklog 
was originally conceived for ’cello and 
piano. It lends itself, however, perfectly 
to effective transferral to the violin, a 
fact for which many a fiddler should be 
grateful, in view of its imaginative 
charm and quality. 

Arthur Foote in his “Christmas” for 
organ, a rich, full-toned fantasy of eleven 
pages, dedicated to Joseph Bonnet, and 
introducing with clever musical effect old 
Christmas carol themes, makes a most 
welcome offering to the organist. It; 
genuine worth should find _ practica! 
recognit‘on on numerous programs. 

. « & 

“LITTLE PIERRETTE,” ‘Staccato Valse.’’ 
By Charles Huerter. ‘‘La Fileuse d’Or."' 
$4 ees Weissheyer. (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
We may have no American Debussy, 

but so long as we have American com- 

posers for the piano like Charles Huerter 
and others of his ilk, we need not envy 
the French their Auguste Durands or 

Ernest Gillets. Mr. Huerter’s “Little 

Pierrette” and his “Staccato Valse” are 

charming exemplars of the art of writ- 

ing with lightness and grace without the 
obtrusion of the cheap and commonplace. 

“Little Pierrette” has a genuine Gallic 

charm, and the piquant “Staccato Valse” 

is admirably playable and well-sounding. 

About grade four in difficulty, they are 

not really hard to play. Mr. Weissheyer’s 

“La Fileuse d’Or (The Spinner of Gold)” 

for violin and piano, is a genre piece, a 

suave allegretto melody for the strings 

with the proper six-eight time piano 
accompaniment; a typical violin romance, 
skillfully and effectively written. 
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6 Rote Song 
7 Rhythm and Rhythmic Dictation 
8 Keyboard and Written Harmony 
9 Keyboard, Sharp, Flat, etc. 
10 Sclentific Pedagogy 
PRICE of this COURSE is: 
Cash with Application $265, 
or $35 in Three Payments— 
$15 Down, balance in TWO 
Monthly Payments. 
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New Director of Music School Settlement 
at Once Musician, Idealist and Educator 








HEN in October the Music School 
Settlement opened its doors for this 
season’s renewal of its activities, Melzar 
Chaffee was found in charge as director, 
having, after last year’s very effective 
service as acting director, been formally 
appointed to succeed Arthur Farwell. 
Mr. Chaffee is a musician and he is 
pre-eminently a teacher—a man of sound 
judgment and conscientious purpose in 
the expression of his fine idealism. He 
is in his relations with his pupils a de- 
pendable friend, self-forgetting and sym- 
pathetic, capable of adding to helpfulness 
the humanizing touch of humor. In his 
education he represents a blending of 
influences, American and European, that 
results in a_ personality particularly 
fitted for the work he has undertaken. 
Mr. Chaffee was born in Detroit, of 
French and English stock, by way of old 
New England and New York families. 
In accordance with the plans of his 
parents, he prepared himself for a career 
as a mechanical engineer; and, after 
graduating from college in Lansing, 
Mich., began work as an assistant in an 
engineering office. He had however, al- 
ways greatly cared for his violin; and, 
from the time when he was twelve years 
old, had constantly studied it, fortunate- 
ly under teachers who were good. Asa 
very young man he taught, played with 
professionals, and was a member of a 
symphony orchestra. It was in the time 
of his early manhood at the beginning of 
his experience as an engineer that urged 
by a friend and influenced by his teacher, 
he decided upon a career as a teacher 





‘of music and went to Dresden to study 


for four years in the Royal Conservatory 
of Music. This was an enriching experi- 
ence from all points of view. Mr. Chaf- 
fee taught while he himself was learn- 
ing, and this, as is always the case, em- 
phasized to him the significance of each 
new acquirement. In addition to the 
benefit of association with colleagues 
who had stirring enthusiasms, he found 
in his teachers men of international 
reputation; and while responding to the 
stimulation of his contact with them, 
gained an ever enlarging conception of 
music and what he purposed that his re- 
lation to it should be. At the time when 
Mr. Chaffee left the conservatory he was 
playing first violin under Nicodé in the 
Dresden Orchestra. 

After an interval of teaching in 
America, Mr. Chaffee spent three years 


in Berlin under the violinist, Anton 
Witek. He also did ensemble playing 
and composition under the ’cellist, An- 
ton Hekking. Upon his return to this 
country he had established himself suc- 
cessfully in New York City when he 
began to learn through foreign comment 
of a violinist abroad who by new 


- 





Melzar Chaffee, Director of Music School 
Settlement of New York 


methods of teaching was attaining un- 
usually noteworthy results in his work. 
This was Goby Eberhardt, a musician of 
French and Dutch extraction, who was 
living in a small village in the Hartz 
Mountains. Mr. Chaffee’s imagination 
was so stirred by repeated accounts of 
this man’s success that, at last drop- 
ping his classes here, he started again 
for the Continent and in due course 
arrived at the small village. By a single 
lesson from Dr. Eberhardt the American 
felt convinced that this was one of the 
notable men in the violin world. Here 
Mr. Chaffee stayed for over a year as a 
pupil and as an assistant instructor. 
When he returned at last to this coun- 
try he found, as many artists have found, 
that he must begin over again to get into 
touch with our different musical world. 
Mr. Chaffee had previously given lessons 
to a few pupils who had been connected 
with the Music School Settlement and 
he had through them heard enough about 
the school to become interested. At this 


period of establishing himself anew he 
decided to get a more personal knowledge 
of the school and to offer his services 
there. That was nearly ten years ago. 
Beginning in the music school as a mod- 
est, devoted teacher of music in accord- 
ance with sound principles both of study 
and of interpretation, he has steadily 
gone forward in the attainment of genu- 
ine, enduring results. 

As Mr. Chaffee begins his year as di- 
rector of the Music School Settlement 
the friends who see what he has already 
accomplished and who share his dreams 
of a fuller, richer training in music in 
this country, have faith that through his 
influence some of the visions of to-day 
will indeed become realities of to-morrow. 

FRANK B. ROWELL. 


SPALDING ACCLAIMED 
WITH ZACH’S FORCES 


Violinist Plays Bruch Work Finely With 
St. Louis Symphony—Althouse 
and De Stefano in Recital 


St. Louis, Mo, Jan. 11.—After a lapse 
of two weeks Conductor Max Zach gave 
a strong program for the seventh pair of 
concerts. Dvorak’s Overture “Othello,” 
given a first local hearing, made a decided 
impression. The way that the orchestra 
played this beautiful work brought 
rounds of applause. 

Then came Albert Spalding, the vio- 
linist (his first visit since his return), 
playing Bruch’s “Scottish Fantasy.” Mr. 
Spalding gave this with fine musician: 
ship and understanding and was warmly 
acclaimed. With André Benoist at the 
piano he gave a charming encore, a light 
caprice of his own which he calls “Castles 
in Spain.” The last half of the program 
was devoted to the Tchaikovsky “Man- 
fred” Symphony, a monumental work and 
given a reading by Mr. Zach that thrilled 
the two big audiences. 

On Saturday of last week Elizabeth 
Cueny presented the third of her Peoples’ 
Series in the form of a joint recital of 
Paul Althouse, tenor, and Salvatore De 
Stefano, harpist. Mr. Althouse’s voice 
has grown considerably both in power 
and beauty since his last visit here, and 
his singing of a number of operatic arias 
and songs was a great joy. Particularly 
pleasing were some of his French songs. 
Mr. Stefano played with agility and 
beautiful expression. 

Clarice Balas, a new young American 
pianist, made her local début last Sunday 
at the “Pop” concert, playing in very 
finished fashion Liszt’s “Hungarian Fan- 
tasy” for piano and orchestra, and Mr. 
Zach offered a nicely arranged program 
which the audience enjoyed hugely. 

H. W. C. 


EMINENT ARTISTS 
STIR INDIANAPOLIS 


Rachmaninoff and Flonzaleys 
Captivate Audiences— 
More Chamber Music 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 14.—When 
the Flonzaley Quartet gives its annual 
engagement before the Maennerchor in 
the Academy of Music, it is truly a con- 
cert intime, as a bond of friendship ex: 
ists between audience and players. On 
the evening of Jan. 8, this organization 
appeared here for the eleventh time; the 
program including a Haydn quartet, the 
Smetana quartet, “From My Life” and 
a Bach suite in C Major for ’cello alone. 
In the person of Louis Bailly, who 
replaces Ugo Ara as viola player, the 
quartet has a valuable member who im- 
pressed the entire audience. 

At the fourth of the historic-educa- 
tional series of evenings devoted to son- 
atas on the evening of Jan. 6, Gaylord 
Yost, violinist, and Pasquale Tallarico, 
pianist, presented three Schubert sonatas, 
Op. 7, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

Appearing in a _ recital program on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 11, at the Murat 
Theater, under the direction of Ona B. 


Talbot Fine Arts Association, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff succeeded in establishing 
himself as a great favorite. In his pro- 


gram of Mendelssohn, Chopin, Mozart, 
Liszt and his own compositions he in- 
jected a genuineness of spirit that makes 
his playing unusually worthy of the 
warm applause. Pr. oe 


Carolina Lazzari Sings in Tacoma 

TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 20.—The pro- 
gram sung by Carolina Lazzari, Metro- 
politan Opera contralto, at her recital 
given last evening in the Bernice E. New- 
ell Artist Course, proved a revelation of 
splendid singing, clear diction that gave 
joy to a capacity audience of music 
lovers. She was accompanied by Blanche 
Barbot, who gave the artist sympathetic 
support. A. W. R. 





Rachmaninoff Thrills Brooklyn 

Sergei Rachmaninoff drew a _ large 
audience to his first Brooklyn recital 
in the Opera House of the Academy of 
Music on Jan. 5. The “poet of the 
piano” as he has been rightly termed, 
gave a choice program with equally 
choice execution. In answer to the 
clamorous and prolonged applause, he 
gave several of his own compositions. 


A. T. 8. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season . 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th St., New York 


JOHANN BERTHELSEN 


Teacher of Singing and Opera 
Studios 223 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 1839 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


DORA DUTY JONES METHOD 
(Authorized Exponent) 
1 W. 89th St., New York. Tel. Riverside 2605. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


ACHER OF SINGING 
New York City 














Studio: 668 West End Avenue 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
‘Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
= Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., New York Plaza 2450 


MARGUERITE CHALLET 


Accompanist—COACH in French Repertoire 
35 West 92nd Street. Phone: Riverside 1363 














MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
1013 Carnegie Hall : 
New York City 


PAUL DUFAULT, Tenor 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of Canada from 
Halifax to Vancouver 
Pers. Address: St. Helene de Bagot, Canada, P.Q. 


JOHN WARREN ERB °°’ xccompaxtsr 


Tel. Murray Hill 427 
Address: 220 Madison Ave., New York 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSFS IN HARMONY 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Thursday and Friday Afternoons 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF, SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


ianiste—Accompaniste— Voice Coaching 
Circle 1350 























1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
TEACHERS OF 
SINGING 


HEMSTREE Tel. Columbus 1405 


50 West 67th St. 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Lillian Miller 
Frank 





REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 





MARY HOWE (Mrs. Edward O. Burton 


VERMONT’S FAMOUS SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR J, KUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - - - - - MASS. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
8 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAE D. MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction —Interpretation 
STUDIO: 819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS, Soprano 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Bedford 6935 17 Revere Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAUD MORBAN, Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 


216 W. 56th St. ’Phone Circle 1505 


EDMUND J. MYER, Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Cirele 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


MARGUERITE ROBERTSON, Diction 


EUPHONIOUS ENGLISH DICTION 
Special attention to the elimination of foreign accents 
and provincialisme: Studio 83 West 8lst Street, 
N. ¥. By appointment only. ‘Phone Schuyler 6327. 





























FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
F Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


RODNEY SAYLOR 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 4075. Home Phone: Waverly 2650 


HENRY F, SEIBERT | 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR. 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. Conductor, Reading 


Choral Society. 
THE SITTIG TRIO xsr4N; cpH¥o 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC, 


Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St., N. ¥. Phone Schuyler 9520. 


MRS, FREDERIC H. SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 


Authorized teacher of the Vanini Method. 
Permanent Studio: Nevada Apts. 
2025 Broadway, 70th St. Tel. Columbus 804 
ACCOMPANIST 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS éci2h 


In New York Tuesdays and Fridays 
115 East 34th St. Tel. Murray Hill 2444 


ANNA RUZENA SPROTTE 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL ART 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 400-401 Blanchard Bldg. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


WILLIAM WYLIE, Tenor 


OPERA—CONCERTS—ORATORIO 


289 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Phone, Madison Square 8827 
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SCHOLA PRESENTS TWO MASTERWORKS 





Mozart Requiem and Handel 
Ode Finely Sung by the 
Chorus and Soloists 

Temporarily departing from its ap- 
proved policy of cultivating either the 
very new or the very old, Kurt Schind- 
ler’s Schola Cantorum made an excur- 
sion at its first Carnegie Hall concert on 
Wednesday evening of last week into the 


Elysian precincts of the classics and pre- 
sented Mozart’s Requiem and Handel’s 
“Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day” with various 
trimmings and accessories. The event 
was one of the most significant, artisti- 
cally, of the year, and one of the most 
delightful. Neither Mozart’s swan song 
nor Handel’s ode has been sung publicly 
in this city in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury at least. We are strangely remiss 
in our attention to choral masterworks. 
The “Messiah,” which recurs even as the 
sun’s risings and settings, some occa- 
sional Palestrina, di Lassus, Vittoria, 
and at intervals an “Elijah” and an 
underdone Bach cantata constitute virtu- 
ally the sum of our choral indulgences. 
Are we ill-equipped with executive 
means or indifferent? To a degree, both. 
Yet the adequate presentation of. the 
storied but little known massed vocal 
conceptions of Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and others would prob- 
ably waken a dormant taste and do in- 
calculable good. Of this there were 
easily read indications in the pleasure 
with which the large audience received 
the offerings of the Schola last week. Its 
enthusiasm became several times tumul- 
tuous. 

The layman’s interest in Mozart’s Re- 
quiem is whetted beyond the ordinary by 
the storied circumstances of its composi- 
tion. But these are commonplaces of 
classroom history and need not be 


MAY MVAKLE 








TOURING ENGLAND AND 





dwelt upon in the course of a brief 
and casual review. There are pages 
of transcendent beauty in the portions 
which Mozart lived to compose, but 
also others that show a decided decline 
of inspiration in the creative faculty 
which produced at a date not much 
earlier the radiant flowerings of the 
“Magic Flute.” The introductory “Re- 
quiem zternam” and the fugued “Kyrie” 
are not unworthy of Bach and the slow 
opening phrases in D Minor show a 
depth and warmth of expression almost 
romantically subjective. More beautiful 
and touching, if possible, is the “‘Lacry- 
mosa,” upon the unfinished score of which 
the expiring Mozart traced his last pen 
strokes. Though the exquisite ‘“Hostias 
et preces” occurs in the portion of the 
work with which the hand of Siissmayer 
had more to do than Mozart’s it is essen- 
tially the latter’s and one of the sweetest 
blooms of the entire composition. Siiss- 
mayer composed the “Sanctus,” “Bene- 
dictus” and “Agnus Dei” himself—some 
think with helpful indications and sug- 
gestions from his moribund master. He 
did the job capably, though without 
inspiration. Likewise the instrumenta- 
tion of most of the remaining num- 
bers. Mr. Schindler touched up many of 
its thin stretches to good effect, by the 
introduction of clarinets and by certain 
other reinforcements of admirable and 
perfectly defensible contrivance. The 
performance of the Schola revealed de- 
voted preparation and enthusiasm. If 
not beyond the reach of criticism it sur- 
passed in respect of finish, balance and 
spirit much of these choristers’ work in 
recent seasons. More rehearsal might 
have eliminated roughnesses noticed in 
the accompaniments supplied by the New 
Symphony Orchestra. The solo quartet 
consisted of Florence Hinkle, Merle Al- 
cock, Lambert Murphy and William 
Gustafson, the honors accruing mainly-to 
the distaff side. Mme. Hinkle sang 
better than in some time past while the 


the highest order. 


voice of Mrs. Alcock, which appears to 
wax in flawless loveliness from month to 
month, was never more enchanting. Mr. 
Murphy was not in his very best voice but 
there were taste and understanding in 
his singing. The bass of Mr. Gustafson 
suffers from an unfortunate tremolo and 
roughness of quality. 

Three church melodies—an “Ave Maris 
Stella” of the ninth century, a “Rorate 
Celi” of the seventh and a Spanish 
canticle, “Rosa das Rosas,” of the thir- 
teenth—provided a _ serviceable means 
of transition from the mass for the 
dead to the grace and exultant charm 
of the Handelian ode. These choruses 
(with organ accompaniment) were deliv- 
ered in the best style of the Schola, 
though the question of taste and prop- 
riety rose to plague the listener in 
the Spanish number which was last week 
given the form of a contralto solo with 
a background of humming voices. This 
sentimental expedient is always danger- 
ous unless employed with great modera- 
tion and a sense of fitness. It seems 
misapplied in the simple severities of 
churchly canticles and did so here. How- 
ever, the marvelously beautiful and 
transporting voice of Merle Alcock has at 
no time to the recollection of the writer 
so ravished the senses. A voice more 
perfect in all respects will be sought 
vainly to-day. 

Handel’s “St. Cecilia Ode” comes like 
a sunny revelation to persons surfeited 
on the grandeurs and majesties of the 
“Messiah.” So fresh, gracious and joc- 
und a work ought not to be relegated to 
the silence in which it has so long rested. 
It has the elements of a speedy and ex- 
tensive popularity, this fountain of glis- 
tening, upwelling, high-spirited melody. 
The score is rich in devices of ingenuous 
literalism—some of them as naive and 
amusing as the descriptive tonalizing in 
Haydn’s “Creation”—and there is great 
variety and character. The preparation 
of the ode involved heroic labors on the 
part of Mr. Schindler. Filled out scores 
are hard, if not impossible to obtain from 
abroad to-day and none appear to be 


English ’Cellist © 


Scores Emphatic Success as Soloist with the 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


December 14, 1919 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAID: 


“The management was extremely for- 
tunate in securing the services of Miss 
May Mukle on this occasion. 
is the acknowledged queen of ’cello players 
and in her interpretation of the Saint- 
Saéns concerto she displayed remarkable 
skill, a beautiful tone and musicianship of 
It is always a pleasure 
to listen to a performer who can capture 
an audience with such consummate ease, 


Miss Mukle 
respects.” 


SCOTLAND TILL AUGUST 


IN AMERICA, SEASON 1920-1921 


NOW BOOKING 


and by such legitimate methods. 
artist is one of the most satisfactory 
heard at any concert in the city in these 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 


“She ranks with the best performers on 
her instrument of either sex. 
poise, dignity, an exquisite tone and dazz- 
ling technique.” 

—Minneapolis Daily News. 


available in this country. So that the 
conductor had the heart-sickening job 
of constructing the entire instrumental 
score from a figured bass and of or- 
chestrating the whole thing himself. This 
duty he discharged with extraordinary 
musicianship, resource and skill. The 
instrumentation, while in many places 
antagonistic to the doctrines of purism 
in its luxuriance, modern warmth of ex- 
pression and richness of timbre, results, 
none-the-less, in a score’ singularly 
fecund and beautiful. 

Mr. Murphy managed competently the 
short tenor part, Mabel Garrison cared 
for the soprano recitatives and airs. The 
young singer was in better voice than at 
any previous time this season and her 
treatment of this music combined magic 
of tone with an unsurpassable grace and 
elegance of style. The audience found it 
hard to refrain from interrupting the 
course of the music over a prodigiously 
long-held and clear ringing high A in 
the final solo “But Bright Cecilia.” 

In place of the overture and minuet 
which precede the ode in the published 
score (but were not written for it) the 
work was introduced by the Adagio and 
Allegro from Handel’s D Major Concerto 
for organ and orchestra. It was played 
by the incomparable Joseph Bonnet (who 
was at the organ throughout the eve- 
ning) with that super-virtuosity char- 
acteristic of whatever he does. Rhythmi- 
cally his playing of the Allegro proved 
to be one of the most stirring things ever 
heard in Carnegie Hall and the audi- 
ence, forgetting the deficiencies of this 
particular organ, gave the great French 
artist a memorable ovation. mm. FF. 


Francis Rogers Sings at the Universities 





Francis Rogers gave a song recital at 
the Yale School of Music, New Haven, 
Jan. 28, and will repeat the program at 
Columbia University on Feb. 11.. He 
will be heard at the Harvard Club, New 
York, Feb. 1. All three programs will 
be sung exclusively in English. A num- 
ber of classic German songs will be pre- 
sented in new translations. 
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Gino Marinuzzi a Man of 


Remarkable Musical Gifts 


Conductor of Chicago Opera, Who Enjoyed Campanini’s Warm 
Esteem, Has Numerous Attributes Insuring High Status 
in His Field—Wins Instant Success in the Windy City— 


A Gifted Composer as Wel 


1 as Conductor 
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Chicago, Jan. 27, 1920 


INO MARINUZZI has been in Chi- 

cago scarcely ten weeks. Since his 
arrival he has been a veritable dynamo 
for work and has also shown that he is 
unusually capable for his chosen pro- 
fession. 

When discussing any phase or angle 
of the Chicago Opera Association, 
whether it is the opera itself, the artists, 
the scenery, the business or any of the 
other details, we must always revert to 
Maestro Campanini, and so in discussing 
Gino Marinuzzi, whose name has not been 
left out of the list of possible successors 
to Campanini, we must refer to the late 
general director of our opera. It was the 
latter, who for several seasons en- 
deavored to secure Marinuzzi’s services 
for the Chicago Opera and only succeeded 
this year. It was one of the Maestro’s 





MARGUERITE 
RINGO 


New York 
Recital 
Jany. 13, 1920 


Tribune 


“Her voice of _ rare 
beauty and brilliance pre- 
sents an embarrassment of 
riches.” 


Herald 


“A good sized audience 
heard and applauded her 
—she has _ interpretative 
skill and sang well in * * ® 


World 


“She disclosed a voice 
of no little charm, a sym- 
pathetic personality, musi- 
cianly style and excellent 
enunciation.” 


Mail 


“Sang to a large audi- 
ence emphatically express- 
ing its pleasure. Her voice 
is of pleasing quality with 
a mellow floating tone of 
rare charm.” 


Excl. direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45 
New York City 





last realizations to see Marinuzzi in 
Chicago and to witness his success. 
Marinuzzi has many attributes which 
make for a noteworthy opera director. 
He has had much routine, though he is 





© Moffett, Chicago 


Gino Marinuzzi, Italian Composer-Con- 
ductor; a Brilliant Figure in the 
Chicago Opera Ranks 


still in his early thirties. He has a 
prodigious memory, an infallible ear, re- 
markable musical intuition and artistic 
taste, and a creative faculty of high 
order, for he has already composed 
several operas, one of which, “Jacquerie,” 


was added to the list of novelties for 
this season, but untoward circumstances 
prevented its production this year. How- 
ever, it has been said that the opera 
season in Chicago will open next fall with 
“Jacquerie.” 

Since Marinuzzi arrived in this city 
he has made a host of friends, not only 
among the opera artists, but with the 
general public, and his appearance at 
the conductor’s desk is always the signal 
for a special outburst of applause. 


Marinuzzi’s Career 


Gino Marinuzzi was born at Palermo, 
Italy, and inherited his musical gifts from 
his parents, both of whom were amateur 
musicians and devoted to all forms of art. 
His father was a prominent lawyer and 
later a senator of Italy. The younger 
Marinuzzi was also intended for the law, 
but the assassination of the king urged 
him to compose a mass, which was im- 
mediately found to possess those marks 
of genius which impelled Marinuzzi to 
devote his talents to music. He entered 
the Conservatory at Bologna and soon 
graduated as musical conductor from that 
institution. 

His memory is remarkable, for he 
rarely uses a score during his direction 
of an opera. His extraordinary versa- 
tility is examplified in his conducting of 


such scores as “Tristan and _ Isolde,” 
“Parsifal,”’ “Manon,” “The Barber of 
Seville,” and “Rigoletto,” perhaps as 


w'de a latitude in operatic direction as is 
possible. He has been eminently success- 
ful in South America, whence he came 
direct to Chicago, and he has also visited 
most of the opera houses of Italy, France 
and Spain in his capacity as conductor. 
His latest opera, “Jacquerie,” was pro- 
duced last year in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine, and has also been heard in Rome, 
Milan and other Italian cities, making a 
notable success. 

An engaging personality, a merry, 
humorous twinkle of the eye, and a quick 
wit, are among the personal traits which 
have aided in the artistic, as well as 
personal success of this younger proto- 
type of Toscanini, who has eschewed one 
characteristic of the older Italian maestro, 
that of being taciturn and _ distant. 
Marinuzzi is affable and pleasant with 
those among whom he works and as- 
sociates. 





Mme. Nana Genovese, contralto, will 
give a series of concerts for the benefit 
of St. Mary’s Church in the Auditorium 
at Rutherford, N. J., Feb. 16 and March 
17. The series given under Mme. Geno- 
vese’s auspices last season were particu- 
larly successful. She will have the assist- 
ance of a number of well-known soloists. 








pianist among many. 


World. 
““Marvellously brilliant. 
fully iridescent. 

more than entertain. 


N. Y. Evening Sun 


Morning Telegraph. 
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~ ERNEST HUTCHESON'S 
_ Second New York Concert, Dec. 15, 1919 


“An Altogether Delightful Pianoforte Recital” 
H. E. Krehbiel, N. Y. Tribune | 
Characteristics of Ernest Hutcheson’s art according to the 
leading New York critics: 
“His soul lies in his fingers, which are unusually sensitive. . . . A 
Hearing him there is no temptation to leave the 
hall before the end of the program.”—H. E. Krehbiel, N. Y. Tribune. 
“Fine and poetical feeling, fleetness of passage work and beauty and 
depth of tone.”—Richard Aldrich, N. Y. Times. 
“Steadfast devotion to high ideals in piano playing. 
ability of a high order.”—-Wm. H. Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 
“Astounding velocity, smoothness and ease. 
colossal technique Mr. Hutcheson’s stands out as something unusual.”— 


Henry T. Finck, N. Y. Evening Post. 
“Refreshing sincerity and vigor.”—Sylvester Rawling, N. Y. Evening 


His tone was ingratiating and beauti- 
Given in masterly fashion. 
It serves as a standard not only for students but 
artists of mature growth.”—N. Y. Herald. 
“He is a musician of thorough attainments, of masterly musical speech. 
Playing in a more devout, more musing 


“Impressive and yet pleasant authority, tenderness and power.”—N. Y. 
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Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, February 28th 
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Cellist Dubinsky 
to Tour at Close 
of Musicale Series 

















Vladimir Dubinsky, ’Cellist 


Vladimir Dubinsky, the Russian ’cel- 
list, has brought his interesting series of 
three musicales, given in Chalif’s Audi- 
torium, to a successful close. With assist- 
ing artists Mr. Dubinsky brought forth 
three programs that invited the atten- 
tion of discriminating music-lovers and 
revealed him again as a ’cellist of signal 
talent. 

Following these recitals Mr. Dubinsky 
will devote himself to giving concerts in 
various cities. Early in February he 
will appear in six cities of Ohio, opening 
his tour in Cleveland as assisting artist 
to Sophie Braslau, the contralto. Later 
Mr. Dubinsky will play in Canadian 
cities, returning to New York to make 
phonograph records. 

On Tuesday evening of last week he 
appeared with Dr. Fery Lulek, the bari- 
tone, Sada Cowen, pianist, and Estelle 
Bloomfield Adler, mezzo-soprano, in a 
concert at the home of Mrs. S. Adler, 525 
West End Ave. 





ST. LOUIS PROGRAMS 





Galagher Scores with the Symphony— 
“Messiah” Given by Pageant Society 
St. Louris, Mo., Jan. 5.—The sixth pair 


of Symphony programs brought such of- 
ferings as Beethoven’s “Egmont Over- 
ture,” an aria from “Don Carlos” sung 
by Charles Galagher, basso (who despite 
the many times he has sung here both 
in concert and opera, was never in finer 
voice), the Mendelssohn “Italian” Sym- 
phony, Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and two solos by Mr. Galagher, 
Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,” and Schumann’s “Two Gren- 
adiers.” He scored a triumph. A Suite 
“Catalonia” by Albeniz was given its 
first hearing here but it failed to impress 
its hearers. 

The Pageant Choral Society gave a 
fine performance of “The Messiah” at 
the Odeon, Monday evening, Dec. 29. 
Frederick Fisher directed the big chorus 
supported by the entire symphony or- 
chestra. The soloists were Betsy Lane 
Shepherd, soprano; Ola Hambuechen, 
coontralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and 
Herbert Gould, bass. 

The Morning Choral Club gave its 
Christmas concert at St. John’s Method- 
ist Church, Tuesday afternoon. An 
elaborate program was arranged by 
Director Galloway. 

The “Pop” concert last Sunday was 
a delight. It featured a first time hear- 
ing of “Silhouettes” by Henry Hadley, 
depicting tone pictures of various na- 
tions. H. W. C. 
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Paris Showers Plaudits on Mason 
and Polacco A Iter ae efistofele’’ 


American Soprano Tr fufsinhe 4 in Boito’s Opera—Great Throngs 
Flock to See Russian Dancers—Compositions of Prix de 


Rome Winners Produced 


ARIS, Jan. 1.—Under the baton of 

Giorgio Polacco, Boito’s ‘‘Mefistofele”’ 
recently had a hearing at the Théatre 
Lyrique du Vaudeville. The work was 
given a couple of times at the Opéra some 
years ago by the Monte Carlo Company, 
with Feodor Chaliapine in the title role, 
but it is not well known in Paris. In spite 


of certain limitations of the theater, the 
present production was one of interest. 
Vanni Marcoux as Mefistofele gave a 
most striking performance, musically and 
dramatically, and Edith Mason as Mar- 
gherita proved herself a great lyric tra- 
gedienne. Mr. Dardani as Faust was not 
quite so happy either vocally or histrioni- 
cally, being inclined to excesses in his 
acting as well as his singing. Mlle. 
Brohly in the stereotyped role of Hlena 
did some excellent singing. Mr. Polacco’s 
work was crisp and musicianly in every 
respect. 

With Anna Pavlova in “Giséle,” Ta- 
mar Kharsavina in “Les Femmes de 
Bonne Humeur” and Carlotta Zambelli 
in “Sylvia,” Paris is enjoying three of 
the greatest choreographic artists of the 
day. The Russian Ballet under Diaghi- 
lieff at the Opera, is drawing crowded 
houses. At the open rehearsal on Dec. 
24, the spectators filled even the passage 
ways and the receipts were 105,000 
francs. 

There have not been any startling nov- 
elties at the concerts of late. On Christ- 
mas Day, Rhené Baton offered Roger Pe- 
nau’s “Hymn of Thanks,” which is a 
number more fitting for an open-air con- 
cert than one indoors. He also performed 
“Salut aux Morts” and “Couplets en Hon- 
neur de la Paix” by Leon Moreau. Both 
were well received, the latter particularly 
so. Under M. E. Ingelbrecht, at the Con- 
certs Lamoureux, besides familiar num- 
bers, were heard two poems by Gustave 
Samazeuilh, well sung by Mme. Croiza. 

The first concert of the Société Na- 
tionale was particularly brilliant. Alexis 


de Castillon’s second trio was highly 
thought of, also a sonata for ’cello and 
piano by Guy Ropartz, admirably inter- 
preted by Messrs. Ciampi and André 
Hekking. Mlle. de Sanzewitch also sang 
some unpublished songs by Albert Rous- 
sel. Gabriel Fauré’s ‘‘Mirages” were 
sung by Madeleine Grey. They are con- 
sidered masterpieces. 

The Institute, according to its custom, 
has had performed the most recent works 
of the holders of the Prix de Rome. In- 
teresting were those of André Gailhard, 
son of the former director of the opera, 
who won the coveted honor in 1908. The 
best work was an oratorio in three parts, 
entitled ‘“‘The Golden Calf.” It was well 
presented by a picked orchestra under 
Mons. Busser, the solo parts being sung 
by Mmes. Kousnietzoff, and Royer, Mlle. 
Nadia Boulanger, and Messrs. Vanni 
Marcoux and Devries. While the work, 
as is usual with the compositions of stu- 
dents, is not a masterpiece, it shows dig- 
nity and thoughtfulness and _ proves, 
furthermore, that the judges were not 
mistaken when they awarded him the 
prize. ROBERT BRUSSEL. 


PIANIST-ORGANIST’S CONCERT 





Sara Sokolsky-Freid Displays Gifts as 
Dual Performer in Recital 


Sara Sokolsky-Freid appeared in con- 
cert at AXolian Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 16, in the dual capacity of pianist 
and organist. Most musicians are con- 
tent to shine as performers upon a single 
instrument, so an attempt to be a virtuo- 
so on two is praiseworthy or blame- 
worthy, as‘you happen to regard it. 

Mme. Sokolsky-Freid’s piano section 
contained admirable works by Chopin, 
Mozart, besides modern composers. The 
Chromatic Fantasia of Bach which 
opened the program was delivered in a 
somewhat monotonous style, and lacked 
climax, so also Chopin’s Sonata, Op. 58. 
The group of Russian numbers was 


~ What C Galli-Curci says about | 
teaching yourself to sing 


“The student with a good general education in music, and 
who is familiar with the way in which great singers sing the 
operatic réles, will have, of necessity, a standard of tone pro- 


f duction. 


The student must analyze each bar of the music, 


listening to the artist’s record over and over again, until certain 
of the exact sound of each note when it is correctly and 


easily produced.”’ 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 
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Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th St., 
New York City. 
Portland, Ore., June 17; Chicago, August 1. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky., June; Toledo, Ohio, July. 
Marr Bacon MacDonald; 3623 Pine Greve Ave., Chicago, 


Chicago, March 1; July 1. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Dallas, March 8; Memphis, Tenn., June 21. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, July 1. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Port- 
land, Ore. 
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Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main St., 
Wichita, Kan., June 2. 
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Walla, Wash. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas, 
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Waco, Feb. 16. 
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Texas. 
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Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Ura W. Synno‘t, North Texas Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Dallas, March 8; June 28. 
Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, 
Dahas, Texas. 
Maud E. Littlefield, 204 So. Olympia St., 
Clara M. Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 
Isobel M. Tone, Lakeview Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal, 
Elizabeth Hasemeier, 4] So. 2lst St., Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, June. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Kidd-Key College, June 15. 
Mrs. H. R. Wa-kins, 124 East llth St. 
Okla 
Oklahoma City, Spring and Summer. 


San Antonio, 


Tulsa, Ok!a. 
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well given, especially Rachmaninoff’s 
“Elégie.”’ 

As an organist the performer was far 
happier in her work, and in the C Major 
Toccata and Fugue of Bach she dis- 
played complete command of the re- 
sources of the instrument, besides dis- 
crimination in the matter of registration. 
Liszt’s Fantasia and Fugue on the 
chorale, ‘Ad Nos ad Salutarem Undam,” 
which closed the program was the best 


of the organ group. J.A. H. 


FOKINE AND FOKINA IN 
PROGRAM AT HIPPODROME 


Famous Russian Dancers Delight Huge 
Throng—Volpe Conducts the 
Orchestral Program 


Five thousand persons applauded the 
dancing of Michel Fokine and Vera Fo- 


kina at the Hippodrome Sunday evening 
Jan. 18. The famous Russians more 
nearly met expectations than at their 
first American appearance on Dec. 30 at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. There 
was much that was superb, both in the 
conceptions and the mechanization of the 
choregraphy presented, and moments that 
represented the highest flights of the 
plastic imagination. This was in spite of 
a certain thewiness of outline, and some 
lack of buoyancy and the illusion of 
youth. 

Beginning somewhat unsteadily in the 
valse from “Les Sylphides,” with a trace 
or two of nervousness, the dancers gained 
in visual eloquence as the program pro- 
gressed. The folk sketches at the close 
of the program were highly individual. 
A dashing Mazurka, to music by Delibes, 
flashed color and radiated vitality. Mme. 
Fokina repeated her striking version of 
“The Dying Swan” and her much less 
vivid “Salome.” Fokine’s “Bacchus” and 
“Panaderes” and Mme. Fokina’s Gypsy 
dances were other repetitions. 

An orchestra of symphonic proportions 
under the direction of Arnold Volpe 
played French and Russian ballet music 
for the dancers, and also won applause 
for its presentation of the “Mignon” 
overture, the Chopin B Minor Prelude, 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “In the Village,” and 
Berlioz’s “Hungarian March.” i 


HEAR AMERICAN OPTIMISTS 





Society Gives Thirteenth Concert with 
Trio of Artists at Chalif’s 


The American Music Optimists pre- 
sented their thirteenth concert at Cha- 
lif’s on Jan. 18. The large audience ap- 
parently adhered to the principles of the 
society by pleasantly accepting and ap- 
plauding an entire program which of- 
fered little beyond the ordinary. Dai 
Buell, limiting her numbers to works of 
MacDowell, gave, first, the “Keltic’’ So- 
nata, followed by shorter works com- 
prising “The Joy of Autumn,” “Sung 
Outside the Prince’s Door,” “Dance of 
the Dryads,” and “Br’er Rabbit.” Her 
shorter offerings were done with better 
spirit than the Sonata, which seemed to 
tax her sustaining powers. 

A group of numbers by Ward-Ste- 
phens, Cadman and Huhn was sung by 
Stephen Sobolewski with B. Popovitsky 
at the piano. Mr. Sobolewski’s voice, 
though small and limited in its range, 
has pleasing qualities. May Stone, so- 
prano, cffered Strickland’s ‘Colleen 
Aroon,” Liebling’s ‘Love Came in at the 
Door” and Hageman’s “At the Well.” 
An apparent nervousness forced her to 
misuse a voice of good possibiliies. A 
cornet solo by Ernest Williams was 
played with much eclat by the composer. 
Hertha Harmon, soprano, gave _ wel- 
comed presentations of Kramer’s “Lost 
Hour,” Ware’s “Boat Song” and Hors- 
man’s “You Are the Evening Cloud.” 

An address was also made during the 
afternoon by Edwin Franlo Goldman in 
which the conductor urged the support 
of American musicians and music by the 
laymen. F. G. 





John Hand Starts Pacific Coast Tour 


EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 18.—John Hand, 
tencr, recently began a series of thirty- 
one concerts which he is to give on the 
Pacific Coast and through the Northwest, 
with a song recital in Everett, at which 
he was greeted by an audience that de- 
manded an encore for every number. 


CAPITAL WELCOMES 
VISITING ENSEMBLES 


Quaker City Forces with Cor- 
tot—Godowsky, Claussen 
and Others Appear 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
loist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at its fourth concert of the season, Alfred 
Cortot, pianist, gave a brilliant inter- 
pretation of the Rachmaninoff Con- 
certo, No. 3. The Schumann Symphony, 
No. 2, received a colorful interpretation 
by the organization. Owing to the ill- 
ness of Leopold Stokowski, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Thaddeus 
Rich, his assistant, led the musicians. 


As the second of the Concerts Diplo- 
matiques series offered by the Chamber 
Music Society, M. F. Kline presented 
Mme. Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano; 
Leopold Godowsky, pianist; Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist, and Nicolai Schneer as 
accompanist for Mme. Claussen. In her 
rich voice Mme. Claussen sang groups 
of French and English songs and the 
aria, “Mon Cceur,” from “Samson and 
Delilah.” Mr. de Stefano charmed his 
listeners. Full of color, power and tech- 
nical beauty was the masterful playing 
of Godowsky. His numbers inciuded a 
group of Chopin and works of Mac- 
Dowell, Saint-Saéns, Liszt and two of 
his own compositions. 

Before an audience of music-lovers, 
headed by Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife 
of the Secretary of War, the Chamber 
Music Society, under the management 
of M. F. Kline, presented the Berkshire 
String Quartet as the first of a series 
of chamber music concerts. Of local in- 
terest was the appearance of Mrs. George 
Peabody Eustis, the accomplished pianist 
of this city, who played in the Schu- 
mann Quintet for piano and strings. The 
quartets chosen were those of Beethoven 
in A Major, No. 5, full of beauty and 
majesty, and Goossens’s “Phantasy.” 

Mark Byron, Jr., manager of the Man- 
hattan Grand Opera Company, was a 
recent visitor to Washington, and as a 
result some of his forces will be heard 
here in the near future. W. #H. 
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PFITZNER RESUMES 
MUNICH CONCERTS 


Begin Konzertverein Pro- 
grams—Hear New Virtuosos 
and Strauss Opera 


Munich, Dec. 21. 

The orchestra of the Munich Konzert- 
verein, which gave no concerts during 
the war, has now been re-established. 
The conductor is Hans Pfitzner, the com- 
poser, who is certainly an _ illustrious 
musician, but whose qualities as a con- 
ductor are limited and not to be com- 
pared with those of Bruno Walter, who 
directs the symphonic concerts of the 
National Orchestra. The programs of 
the Pfitzner concerts contained some few 
novelties: a “Comedy Overture” by Her- 
mann Wetzlar, a symphony by Ewald 
Straesser, and a symphonic poem by Au- 
gust Reuss. All of these works have 
their merits, especially Straesser’s Sym- 
phony (of excellent workmanship), yet 
they remain earthbound. 

Edwin Fischer in his piano recital 
proved to be a pianist of the very first 
order. A musician of pronounced orig- 
inality, aiming to the highest summits of 
his art, his work certainly appeared as 
a revelation. We heard him, among 
other things, in Bach’s Fantasia in A 
Minor; Reger’s Variations on a Theme 
of Bach; Mozart’s Romance in A Flat 
Major, and Beethoven’s “Waldstein” So- 
nata, Op. 58. 

Beethoven sonatas for violin and piano 
are being offered in three recitals by 
Arnold Rosé (from Vienna) and Bruno 
Walter. The first concert brought to- 
gether all music lovers of Munich the 
other day. The two artists are Beetho- 
ven interpreters par excellence and the 
three sonatas, Op. 12, Op. 47, and Op. 30, 
were played with wonderful finish of 
execution as well as with incomparable 
insight and feeling. The applause that 
was showered upon them was entirely 
justified. 

Richard Strauss’s new opera “Die Frau 
ohne Schatten,” first performed in 
Vienna and a few days after in Dres- 
den, has had its first performance in 
Munich at the National Theater, as the 
Royal Court Theater now is called. 
Eagerly expected, it has not proved a 
jewel in the crown of musical Germany. 
Tremendously impressive in_ technical 
mastership of the score, it nevertheless 
leaves you cold. Any success the opera 
had was due to the respect which the 
really masterful workmanship of the 
score won even from those who are not 
among the followers of Strauss, and fur- 
thermore to the excellent performance it 
received at the Munich Opera House. 
Bruno Walter, the conductor, is certainly 
one of the finest interpreters of modern 
operas in Germany to-day. He led his 
fine orchestra and the artists on the 
stage to a full victory. Among the lat- 
ter were conspicuous Mmes. Mottl-Fass- 
bender, Delia Reinhardt, Margot Lean- 
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der, Nelly and Merz, and Wolf, Gruber, 
Dr. Emil Schipper and Alfred Terger, 
who, being a newcomer to our opera, in- 
stantly won the favor of his audience by 
his fine voice (bass-baritone), and his 
musical qualities. 

Mr. Terger also proved himself to be a 
lieder singer of highest quality by a song 
recital he gave the other day. His pro- 
gram included some classical songs and 
also a group of songs by modern com- 
posers, most conspicuous among these 
the “Galgenlieder” by Paul Graener, a 
composer, who has become famous since 
the production of his opera “Don Juan’s 
Last Adventure,” the first performance 
taking place in Leipzig; 1916. G.G. 
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Cecil Arden, Contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Co. 


The young contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, Cecil Arden, has been busy 
both in her work at the opera and in con- 
cert this season. At the Metropolitan 
she has appeared in the roles of her 
repertoire, which she has sung in her 
other two seasons with the company, and 
also has figured in the premiére of Albert 
Wolff’s “Bluebird” and _ Leoncavallo’s 
“Zaza.” 

Among her concert successes her re- 
cital at Syracuse in the early Fall with 
Charles Courboin, the Belgian organist, 
and a recital at Summit, N. J., stand out 
prominently. Miss Arden appeared last 
week at the Globe concert at De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York, with 
Ernest Hutcheson, and had a fine suc- 
cess. She will be heard in other concerts 
during this season and after the close 
of the Metropolitan season in the spring. 





Hugo Riesenfeld, composer and direc- 
tor of the Rivoli and Rialto theaters, 
N. Y., received word last week that his 
symphonic poem will be produced by the 
Los Angeles Symphony, Adolph Tandler, 
conducting, on Feb. 8. 





STOKOWSKI’S MEN 
INVADE BALTIMORE 


Concertmaster Rich Conducts 
In Place of Leader—Cortot 
Dazzles His Hearers 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 13.—Because of ill- 
ness, Leopold Stokowski was unable to 
conduct the Philadelphia Orchestra last 
night at the Lyric. Thaddeus Rich, as- 
sistant leader and concertmaster, acted 
in his stead, giving the “Mastersingers” 
Overture and the Schumann C Major 
Symphony with authority. His control 
of the orchestra was demonstrated in the 
reading of the Rachmaninoff Third Piano 
Concerto. In this work the orchestra was 
particularly skillful, and aided Alfred 
Cortot, the artist, to interpret the charm- 
ing composition with conviction. The 
masterful display given by Cortot and 
the fine and sympathetic style made a 
deep impression. 

With a profound interpretation of the 
entire group of Brahms’s_Intermezzi, 
Ballade and Romanze, and Liszt compo- 
sitions, Max Landow, pianist and mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, made his ap- 
pearance in a recital at this institution, 
Jan. 16. 


The announcement of th»? organization 
of the Baltimore Opera Society, which is 
the outgrowth of the Melamet Opera 
Class, an association of amateurs and 
professiona! singers trained by David S. 
Melamet and having had a career cover- 
ing the past seventeen seasons, is wel- 
comed by the local music lovers who feel 
that the broader scope of the new or- 
ganization may lead to the formation of 
a real community interest in the proj- 
ect. The new plans were explained at 
a meeting held at Beethoven Hall re- 
cently, at which Judge Charles W. 
Heuisler spoke and David Me!amet pre- 
sided. The society will be under the 
direction of David Melamet as musical 
director. Barron Berthold is listed as the 
stage manager. Performances are sched- 
uled for March 8 and 9 and April 26 


and 27 at Albaugh’s Theater. <A_ sub- 
scription campaign is being launched, 


from which it is hoped sufficient financial 
support will be forthcoming to tide over 
the 1920 season of the operatic venture. 
A local orchestra will give the necessary 
suvvort. 

The fcurth Sunday afternoon concert 
of the season given at the Lyric bv the 
municipality maintained Baltimore Sym- 
phony, under Gustave Strube, with 
Martha Atwood, an American soprano, 
as soloist. attracted a large audience. 
These enthusiastic auditors sat through 
the concert with ravt attention, desnite 
the frivid temperature of the hall. Miss 
Atwood made a_ favorable impression 
with her intelligent singing. F. C. B. 
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Summer Residents of Whitefield, N. H., 








Mourn Passing of Maud Powell 








YRACUSE, Jan. 30.—In the recent 

death of Mme. Maud Powell, violinist, 
great sadness was brought to the home 
of a distinguished musical family in this 
city, that of Colonel and Mrs. A. C. 
Chase, who have been neighbors to Mme. 
Powell and her husband, H. Godfrey 


Turner, during the summer months at 
Whitefield, N. H. Just the day before 
the death of Mme. Powell a letter came 
to Mrs. Chase, announcing her departure 
from New York on a trip that would take 
her to Texas, extending holiday greetings 


and acknowledging an invitation to visit 
at the Chase home in this city during the 
late winter or spring. 

Both Col. and Mrs. Chase paid high 
tribute to Mme. Powell as an artist and 
a neighbor. Before Mme. Powell and her 
husband left their bungalow at White- 
field last fall they invited the Chases over 
to hear the program. prepared for 
1919-20. This was a custom of long 
standing and always a delight for the 
Chases and their guests. Col. Chase’s 
son, William B. Chase, is a well known 
music critic on the New York Times and 
often spends his summers at Whitefield. 





LEOPOLD PLAYS FOR D. A. R. 


Pianist Heard at Plaza and at Fort 
McHenry with Assisting Artists 


At the reunion of the New York 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, which took place on 
Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 6, at the Hotel 
Plaza, Ralph Leopold, pianist, was heard 
in a program which included composi- 
tions by Chopin, Schytte, Liszt, Olsen, 
Scriabine, Sauer and Grainger. Louisa 
Vermont, contralto, offered a group of 
songs. Both artists were warmly ap- 
plauded. 

On Dec. 31 Mr. Leopold gave a concert 
for the convalescents at the Army Hos- 
pital, Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md. On 
this occasion the pianist was assisted by 
his sister, Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife 
of the secretary of war, who sang two 
groups of songs, meeting with great suc- 
cess. Mr. Leopold’s next New York re- 
cital is scheduled to take place at A®olian 
Hall, Monday afternoon, March 1. 








Gabrilowitsch Delights Scranton 


SCRANTON, PA., Jan. 18.—Gabrilo- 
witsch and the Detroit Orchestra af- 
forded much pleasure to local music lov- 
ers at Town Hall recently, giving a pro- 
gram of unnusual character. Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch played the Liszt Concerto in 
A. Victor Kolar directed the orchestra 
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for this number, which was magnificently 
played by the celebrated pianist. The 
orchestral numbers were the Overture, 
No. 3, to Beethoven’s “Leonora,” Sym- 
phony No. 4 in D Minor, Schumann, and 
the Prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” 
There have been many great concerts 
here during the last four or five years, 
but this is the first Wagnerian number 
to be played. The local manager was 
Frank J. O’Hara. HB. C. P. 


The “Messiah” Sung in Enid, Okla. 

ENID, OKLA., Jan. 12.—The choir of 
the First Methodist Church under the 
direction of S. G. Hart gave Handel’s 
“The Messiah” recently. The _ soloists 
were: Mrs. W. E. Lamerton, Adelene 
Johnson, Eleanor Lamerton and Sarah 
Bernard, sopranos; Helen Rarey, con- 
tralto; S. G. Hart, tenor, and Lawrence 
Ingram, bass. I. S. Harrington was 
organist. 





Helen Desmond, gifted young pianist, 
will give her second New York recital at 
ALolian Hall on Saturday evening, Jan. 
31. Miss Desmond is an artist-pupil of 
Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine and has done all 
her study with her. 
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Michael Posner’s 


“Stars,” “I plucked your flower, O 
World,” “‘Hear the right, O Lord,’’ for 
high, medium and low voice, “Fragment,” 
violin and piano, are among the first pro- 
ductions by The Contemporary Publishers. 
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FINE REVIVAL OF 
‘RUDDIGORE’ AT PARK 


Production of Sullivan Gem 
is Best That “American 
Singers” Have Given 


A Gilbert and Sullivan novelty is an 
artistic event of the first importance. 
How thoroughly this fact is appreciated 
was made clear on Monday evening, 
Jan. 19, by the size and temper of the 
gathering which filled the Park Theater 
to witness the presentation of “Ruddi- 
gore, The Witch’s Curse” by the So- 


ciety of American Singers. Now 
“Ruddigore,” though it first beheld the 
light of the stage in 1887, is a novelty 
so far as the present generation of 
American music-lovers is concerned. It 
was given but once before in this coun- 
try, more than thirty years ago. It had 
a comparatively brief career at the old 
Fifth Avenue Theater and after the 
British company presenting it returned 
to England it entered the silences not 
to emerge thence until last week. In 
London the story of its fate and recru- 
descence is not altogether dissimilar. 
“Ruddigore” is next in order of composi- 
tion to the “Mikado,” of deathless fame. 
Its original production was enveloped in 
all sorts of manufactured mystery and 
anticipated with unprecedented popular 
excitement. Things passing belief were 
expected of the geniuses who had created 
the “Mikado.” The result was anti-cli- 
max and disillusionment to a public ab- 
normally expectant. ‘Ruddigore” was 
actually “booed” by some at its premiére. 
Its title scandalized the public and invidi- 
ous comparisons with the Japanese 
operetta were instituted. 

Today “Ruddigore” is enjoying a new 
lease of life in London and it is good for 
a run of months here. Last week’s audi- 
ence instantly and totally reversed the 
judgment of three decades back and ac- 
claimed the piece with unfeigned delight. 
And no wonder! “Ruddigore” is a gush- 
ing source of joy, both of melody and of 
humor. It is undeniable that the score 
falls in some respects below the levels 
which Arthur Sullivan reached in the 
most inspired pages of the “Pirates,” 
“Patience,” “Iolanthe,” and the “Mika- 
do.”’ It is melodically a little less full- 
blooded and memorable than these. Yet 
there are beauty and invention in abun- 
dance, musical humor without end, rav- 
ishing workmanship and the pervasive 
lilt and flavor of folk-tune, which more 
than anything else makes the opera 
scores of Sullivan authentic and endur- 
ing national documents. 

The libretto flashes and sparkles with 
some of the most diamantine humors of 
Gilbert. A burlesque upon a type of 
melodrama that is still with us in the 
spirit if not altogether in the form of 
the eighties, it contains fewer shafts of 
satire than those librettos that aimed at 
the chastisement of popular foibles and 
does less than they to enrich the English 
language with pithy phrases of philoso- 
phic wisdom and eternally apposite wit. 
For all that-it remains a proud master- 
piece among masterpieces. 

The representation was far and away 
the best the Society has yet given. Re- 
hearsal tells. Two weeks, if not more, 
are said to have been devoted to this 
opera. The result was a finish and co- 
hesiveness and a briskness of tempo very 
different from the ordinarily ragged, 
amateurish and slipshod character of the 
performances at the Park. Fewer liber- 
ties were taken with Gilbert’s text than 
ordinarily and those entirely defensible. 
Mr. McGhie’s contagious enthusiasm 
animated the presentation at every turn, 
though the individual impersonations 
proved uncommonly good. William Dan- 
forth’s Sir Despard Murgatroyd was a 
masterpiece of finely restrained but 
irresistible humor in that artist’s best 
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manner. Frank Moulan was scarcely 
less admirable in the character of 
the bashful farmer turned noble vil- 
lain, Robin Oakapple. Craig Campbell’s 
Cockney sailor, Richard Dauntless, more 
than atoned for what shortcomings have 
been noted in his previous performances, 
and offered a capitally drawn comic por- 
traiture. Gladys Caldwell’s Rose May- 
bud, demure and charming, captivated 
the audience, while the Mad Margaret of 
Cora Tracy was something of a dramatic 
revelation, the mad scene stopping just 
short of genuine pathos. How delicious 
a travesty of Lucia and the other wit- 
less operatic heroines is her entrance air! 
Herbert Waterous’s superb bass fitted 
perfectly the music of the debonair spec- 
tre, Roderic Murgatroyd. The music of 
the ghostly chorus, by the way, has a 
weird grandeur that seems lineally de- 
scended from the mighty statue music in 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” 
nm. FF. 


NAVY WILL ESTABLISH 
THREE MUSIC SCHOOLS 








Conservatories Will Be Located at Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., San Francisco, and 
Great Lakes, IIl. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—Follow- 
ing closely upon the announcement of 
the army’s plans for making music an 
essential and fundamental part of its ac- 
tivities comes the information from the 
Navy Department here that the navy is 
to go even further along this line. 

According to the well-matured plans 
of the Navy Department, which have 
been made public in considerable detail, 
music will have a much larger part in 
the peace program of the navy than was 
possible during the war. The first step 
in the new policy will be the immediate 
establishment of three musicians’ schools. 
These will be in charge of competent 
staffs of instructors, and will be located 
at Hampton Roads, Va., San Francisco, 
Cal., and Great Lakes, IIl., the latter the 
home of Sousa’s 1,000-piece band. 

The new plans provide that men may 
enlist as “apprentice seamen” for musi- 
cians at $32.60 a month, or, if they read 
music and can play an instrument, they 
may be rated as musician—second or 
first class—in which case they will draw 
$41 to $43.20, respectively. The higher 
ratings of “first musician” at $47.50 and 
bandmaster at $63.20 are given as the 
men advance in ability. A. T. M 





Kreisler Stirs Brooklyn 


Brooklyn gave Fritz Kreisler a royal 
welcome on the occasion of his first per- 
formance at the Academy of Music on 
Jan. 16. For the second time this season 
an artist filled the seating capacity of 
the house, crowded the platform and 
stood rows deep. Galli-Curci at her 
recent concert did the same. For several 
minutes after the violinist appeared, the 
audience kept him standing in acknowl- 
edgment of its tribute. Mr. Kreisler 
played with more than his old time 
artistry. His music has imbibed some- 
thing of his trial and suffering; it has 
grown in spirituality. There were numer- 
ous encores before the audience would 
consent to depart. Carl Lamson accom- 
panied Mr. Kreisler very competently. 

a. '% &. 





Glee Club Sponsors Artist Course at 
Middletown, N. Y. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Under 
the direction of Mary M. McShane, Su- 
pervisor of Music, the Girls’ Glee Club of 
the Middletown High School is giving a 
series of subscription concerts with dis- 
tinguished soloists. At the first concert 
Emma Roberts, contralto, and Maud 
Morgan, harp‘st, were heard. At the 
second, on Jan. 8, Isolde Menges, violin- 
ist, and Lionel Storr, bass, were the solo- 
ists. Eileen Beattie was the accompan- 
ist. Ernest Davis, tenor, and the Letz 
Quartet will be the artists at the March 
concert, the last of the series. 
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NEW OPERA TRYPTICH 
ENTERTAINS MILAN 


One Act Creations by Gour- 
nard, Pedrollo and Leoni 
Are Given for First Time 


MILAN, JAN. 4.—Far too little adver- 
tisement, perhaps an instinctive distaste 
on the part of the public for novelties, 
and undoubtedly the exceedingly high 
prices, contributed to prevent the small 
house of the “Filodrammatici” Theater 
being as crowded yesterday evening as 
the opening performance of “Lyrica 
Nova” deserved. But the success of the 
whole, which at the close of ‘Falene,” 


the first of the three best operas, seemed 
somewhat timid and uncertain, grew 
warmer and warmer during the perform- 
ance of “La Veglia” by Pedrollo, and at- 
tained in “Baruffe Chiozzotte” a climax 
of-cordiality which would appear an ex- 
cellent omen for the life and prosperity 
of Maestro Leoni’s bold and noble under- 
taking. The program was attractive 
and chosen with keen theatrical skill, and 
offered three small pictures of entirely 
different character: the first, an episode 
of Parisian “Vie de Bohéme,” with a few 
touches of sentimental coloring, the sec- 
ond an intensely dramatic plot, enlivened 
by scenes of exquisite symbolic poetry, 
and finally the third, one of the most 
characteristic aspects of Venetian life, 
immortalized by the pen of Goldoni. 

“Falene” deals with the old and well- 
known story of the moth and the candle, 
and shows us the garden of a Parisian 
cabaret of Montmartre at night. The 
public, involuntarily reminded of Puc- 
cini’s “Bohéme,” could not fully appreci- 
ate the merits of the score, which un- 
doubtedly contains passages of great in 
terest. 

“La Veglia,” the vigil, is a rhythmic 
prose adaptation of a tale by H. S. 
Synge, arranged by Carlo Linati. In the 
musie Arrigo Pedrollo has given us a fine 
proof of his artistic powers. Although 
the score shows us but slight traces of 
originality, his music is constantly up to 
the standard of the drama. 

The wit and vivacity overflowing in 
every scene of “Baruffe Chiozzotte,” 
squabbles in Chioggia, by Maestro Leoni, 
offered the most striking contrast to the 
grey and dull atmosphere of the preced- 
ing work. The musical frame into which 
Leoni has set one of Goldoni’s most char- 
acteristic plays, is furnished with all 
necessary variety of accents. and 
rhythms. Largely inspired from local 
popular songs and dances, is a dainty bit 
of Venetian lace wrought with singular 
ability and refined good taste. Humor 
and brilliancy alternate with sentiment 
and poetry in an astonishing harmony of 
the whole. 

The cast for the three performances 
was composed of young singers whose 
names had never before figured in the 
operatic bills. Among the women, Malda 
Fani in “Falene” and in “Baruffe Chioz- 
zotte,” and Dora Baldisseri in “La Veg- 
lia” distinguished themselves greatly, 
both from vocal and dramatic standpoint. 
The tenors Bellotti and Gherardi dis- 
played the charm of their expressive 
voices in “Falene” and in “Baruffe.” The 
conductors were Maestro Leoni, Ugo 
Benvenuti and Nicola Janigro. 


Uco D’ALBERTIS. 








Graveure, Russian Symphony and Charles 
Harrison Charm Savannah 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 19.—The All- 
Star Concert Series under the manage- 
ment of the Evans-Salter Musical Bu- 
reau, in conjunction with the Savannah 
Music Club, is presenting an interesting 
series of concerts which are meeting with 
great success. Louis Graveure was the 
first artist presented, singing before a ca- 
pacity house. The second concert of the 
series was given on Jan. 14 by the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, with Charles 
Harrison, tenor, as soloist. Galli-Curci 
will give the third concert. M. T. 





Caruso and Spalding Appear Together in 
Waldorf Musicale 


Enrico Caruso and Albert Spalding 
were the magnets which drew a record- 
sized audience to Bagby’s 259th Musical 
Morning at the Waldorf-Astoria last 
Monday morning. Mr. Spalding ap- 
peared five times and Mr. Caruso four 
times, the principal feature being the 
“Agnus Dei”. of Bizet, sung in masterly 
style by Caruso with violin obligato by 
Spalding. 
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Notes of the Chicago Studios 











CHICAGO, Jan. 24, 1920. 
HE American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago, presented advanced piano 
and organ pupils and students from the 


voice department in recital Saturday 
afternoon in Kimball Hall. The follow- 
ing young people appeared on the pro- 
gram: Paula Janton, Marguerite Mc- 
Clelland, Helen Cuthbert, Grant Nolan, 
Lloyd D. Witter, Idorna Newmark-Levin, 
Mollie E. Wiggins and Margaret Hughes. 

The program presented Saturday 
morning in the Ziegfeld Theater by stu- 
dents of the Chicago Musical College 
brought forth Nina E. Lawrence Mildred 
Linette Bray, Leona Lotz, Flossie Mayer, 
Leona Westheimer, Wayne L. Moore, 
Bernice Frankel, Carol Rasmussen and 
Florence Lagoni. 

The Lucile Stevenson Studios announce 
the return to Boston of Mrs. H. Augus- 
tine Smith, and Elizabeth Gilbert, head 
of the vocal department of the Manual 
Training Normal School, to Pittsburg, 
Kan., after coaching through the holi- 
days with their teacher, Miss Stevenson. 
Anna Brame, contralto, is filling a two 
weeks’ engagement in Michigan and 


Ohio, and Raymond Harmon, tenor, is 
singing through California. Helen 
Mueller, contralto, sang in Minneapolis, 
New Year’s night. 

Rota Arnold, artist-pupil of Hanna 
Butler, gave the program for the 
Women’s Club of River Forest, Jan. 7. 

The weekly interpretation classes at 
Glenn Dillard Gunn’s studios, which have 
been brilliant features of the vital musi- 
cal life that centers in this atelier, took 
on the character of a class reunion last 
Saturday. Several of Mr. Gunn’s artist- 
pupils whose successes in the past have 
made their names familiar have resumed 
lessons. Sarah Suttle Towner returned 
to contribute to the weekly program an 
astonishingly brilliant and musical per- 
formance of the Bach-Busoni D Minor 
Toccata and the Liszt “Jeux d’eau.” 
Belle Tannenbaum Friedman played with 
remarkable spirit and technical display 
Gabrilowitsch’s “Caprice Burlesque” and 
works by Chopin, Debussy and Liszt, 
and Esther Linder, one of last season’s 
successful debutantes, gave a fine, 
thoughtful and technically accurate read- 
ing of the Chopin B Flat Minor Sonata. 

M. A. McL. 





JOHNSON’S RECITAL 
DELIGHTS DETROIT 


Tenor’s Program Received 
with Enthusiasm—Board 
Plays with Damrosch 


DETROIT, Jan. 16.—Edward Johnson 
gave one of the most delightful concerts 
of the season on Jan. 16, at Orchestra 
Hall. His performance, though in no 
wise spectacular, was thoroughly satis- 
fying. His program opened with Han- 
del’s recitative and aria, “Waft Her, 
Angels,” which he sang with the utmost 
polish and a noticeably high regard for 


phrasing. His numbers were chosen 
largely from Italian works, of which he 
appears to have a broad understanding. 
His singing of “I tuoi Capelli,” arranged 
by Vittorio Gui, and a Sicilian folk-song, 
arranged by A. Favara, were two of the 
finest vocal accomplishments heard here 
in some time. By way of novelty, he 
sang two songs from the Hills of Old 
Vermont, “Posey Boy” and “The Little 
Pig,” both of which met with audible 
approval. The concert closed with a 
group including “Colleen o’ Mine,” by 
Lily Strickland, and “Highland Joy,” by 
W. Stickles, both proving so popular that 
they were given a repetition. Mr. John- 
son added numerous encores, among them 
an aria from “I Pagliacci” and “At 
Dawning.” Edgar Nelson provided ad- 
mirable accompaniments and shared in 
the countless curtain calls accorded Mr. 
Johnson. 

The program presented by Walter 
Damrosch, the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra and Magdaleine Brard at Or- 
chestra Hall, on Jan. 13, was one of the 
most attractive and entertaining orches- 
tral programs of the current season. 
following the Lalo Overture, “Le Roi 
Ys,” Mr. Damrosch gave the Charpen- 
tier suite, “Impressions of Italy,” and 
two short numbers. The performance of 
the suite would have been a notable one 
if only for the superb tone of the ’cellos 
and the excellent work of René Pollain, 
who played the viola solo. At the close 
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of the suite Detroiters were given their 
first hearing of “Les Cathedrales” of 
Pierne, and received it with enthusiastic 
plaudits. The Damrosch melodrama, 
from “Iphigenia in Aulis” gave the audi- 
ence opportunity of expressing its appre- 
ciation of Mr. Barrére, who, with Mme. 
Bailly, harpist, and Mr. Lindeman, clar- 
inetist, presented this number. The clos- 
ing orchestral offering was Perpetuum 
Mobile, from a Moszkowski suite, played 
at whirlwind pace. Magdaleine Brard 
played the Saint-Saéns Concerto in G 
Minor in a manner that left no doubt as 
to her becoming one of the coming giants 
of the pianoforte. 

The Chamber Music Society held a 
meeting at the Hotel Statler, on Jan. 12, 
the program being provided by Mrs. 
Frederika Sims-Alden, soprano; Theo- 
dosia Eldridge, violinist; Ada L. Gordon, 
pianist, and Mrs. Lillian Gove-Mumford, 
accompanist. An interesting feature of 
the meeting was the presence of Thomas 
Chilvers, supervisor of music in the De- 
troit Public Schools; Mr. Wright, of the 
Pathfinders’ Club, and John H. Hinch- 
man, of the Recreation Commission. 
Each of these men made a short address 
in appreciation of the remarkable re- 
sults achieved by the Chamber Music 
Society in the public schools, penal in- 
stitutions and recreation centers. Par- 
ticular stress was laid upon the courage 
and energy of Clara E. Dyar, who has 
worked out the present system and has 
made it possible to put it into effect. 

Two new musical publications have 
recently appeared in Detroit, All the 
Arts and the Detroit Mirror. The for- 
mer is not, in reality, a new venture, as 
it was in existence several years ago, but 
during the war its activities were sus- 
pended, and it is just now making its 
reappearance. Edited by N. J. Corey, it 
is the official organ of the Detroit Or- 
chestral Association, and deals with the 
various arts, music, painting, sculpture 
and drama. The Detroit Mirror, edited 
by Richard Langrill, is a° guide to the 
best that the city has to offer in the way 
of music, plays, art exhibits, ete. It 
also contains an extensive department 
devoted to fashions of the day. Its ad- 
visory board includes many prominent 
persons who are identified with cultural 
organizations and institutions. M.M. 


Women’s Choral Club of Elizabeth, N. J., 
Presents Three Soloists 


ELIZABETH, N. J., Jan. 15.—The 
Women’s Choral Club, Mrs. Lillian 
Andrews, director, gave its first concert 
of the season, Jan. 13 at the First 
Presbyterian Church Parrish House 
with Edith Hallett Frank, soprano, and 
Hans Kronold, ’cellist, and Wanda Nor- 
man, pianist, as soloists. Miss Frank, 





who, on this occasion made her fourth 
appearance with the club, scored in the 
aria “Il est doux” from “Hérodiade” and 


songs by Warford, Kramer and Carl 
Hahn. Mr. Kronold was welcomed in 
works by Haydn, Boccherini, Rimsky- 


Korsakoff, Aleneff and Cassella and Miss 
Norman in pieces by Rachmaninoff, Cho- 
pin and her own “Valse Bluette.” The 
chorus sang works by Ware, Elgar, 
Saint-Saéns, MacDowell, Shelley, Rogers 
and Loring. 
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Kathryn Meisle 
Has Full Schedule 


for First Season 
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That Kathryn Meisle, contralto, is 
gradually gaining her foothold among 
those gifted singers of to-day is shown in 
her list of engagements, recorded so far 
for her first season. 

A prize winner in the 1915 contest of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
bringing with it a recital under its au- 
spices in Los Angeles, Cal., where she 
achieved marked success, and the re- 
cipient of honorable mention in the con- 
test of Young American Singers of Phila- 
delphia, held by Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra a 
couple of years ago, Miss Meisle’s prog- 
ress has been, indeed, meteoric. 

Her recital and concert appearances 
so far this season included engagements 
at the Lockport Festival last September, 
as soloist with the combined forces of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Fort- 
nightly Club and the Choral Society at 
the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 
last October; and jointly with Thaddeus 
Rich, concert master of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra last November. 

Among her December engagements 
were appearances with members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Walter 
Pfeiffer, Criterion Club concert in New 
York, and the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. She also appeared, scor- 
ing distinct success, in recital at Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the new Hotel Willard 
in January. Further recitals and con- 
certs among which are several re-engage- 
ments, are booked with members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia, 
scheduled for January and April; soloist 
with Ralph Kinder, organist at the Holy 
Trinity Church, Jan. 31; Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts; another recital 
in Washington, D. C., in the spring; and 
Lockport, N. Y., Festival for next Sep- 
tember. 

Miss Meisle has held many prominent 
church positions, and now plans to divide 
her time between Philadelphia, New York, 
and other important musical centers. 





John Aubert, Swiss pianist, will give 
his first New York recital at A®olian 
Hall Thursday afternoon, Feb. 5. 
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ALFRED CORTOT IN 
A SUPERB RECITAL 


Admired French Pianist Plays 
with Distinguished 
Artistry 


One of the most beautiful piano re- 
citals which the current season has heard 
or is like to hear was given at ®olian 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon of last week 
by Alfred Cortot. Mr. Cortot is one of 
the most persuasive of the musical emis- 
saries sent hither on artistic missions by 
France—an artist wanting whose pres- 
ence no local season will hereafter seem 
complete. He combines the most distin- 
guished and patrician qualities of French 
artistry with a bigness of style and a 
breadth of perception not customarily 


deemed Gallic traits. To a large and in- 
stinctive sense of design he adds a feel- 
ing for refined projection of detail based 
on poetic intuition. And his command of 
tonal and technical effect, of nuance, of 
rhythm, of glib and flawlessly clean 
articulation, is consummate. 

He offered last week a dignified, well- 
contrasted and engrossing program. It 
comprised César Franck’s “Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue,’ Twelve Etudes of 
Chopin, the first book of Debussy pre- 








ludes and Schumann’s’ “Symphonic 
Studies”—a substantial but varied bill 
of fare. He played the music of César 


Franck as we have not heard it before, 
revealing in it a character of mystical in- 
trospectiveness hitherto undiscovered by 
the numberless interpreters of this work. 
Mr. Cortot enveloped it in a_ kind 
of ambient spiritual veil. The propor- 
tions were, if anything, smaller than 
usual, but none the less consistent and 
the general effect far more penetrating 
and persuasive. There were some missed 
notes in the overhand skips of the chor- 
ale, but we have yet to hear the pianist 
tg plays these without missteps of the 
ind. 

Mr. Cortot’s Chopin was exquisite, 
brilliant, marvelously dextrous and often 
genuinely emotional. It was at times 
something marred by an exaggerated 
rubato. But on the whole the indescrib- 
able emotional quintessence of Chopin, 
the untranslatable zal, which only the 
pianist of Slavic temperament seems 
capable of compassing, was lacking. It is 
a racial quality and no foreigner can 
rightly be censured for the want of it. 
The revelatory and evocative qualities of 
Mr. Cortot’s art were disclosed brilliantly 
in Debussy and Chopin. A large audi- 
ence acclaimed him with joy. 

F. P, 





Flonzaley Quartet Applauded in Dubuque 


DUBUQUE, Iowa, Jan. 14.—The Flon- 
zaley Quartet appeared before a large 
audience on the evening of Jan. 13. Their 
program was received with much ap- 
plause. Iwan d’Archambeau, the ’cellist 
of the quartet, was heard in several 
solos, and compelled to give an encore. 
The concert was the first of a series 
given at Peters Commons. 

R. F. O. 





Witherspoon Artists to Present Tirindelli 
Songs 


A musicale devoted to a presentation 
of songs by P. A. Tirindelli will be given 
at the studios of Herbert Witherspoon 
on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 14. Mr. 
Tirindelli will preside at the piano, and 
his songs will be sung by four Wither- 
spoon artists. 
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NEW MUNICH REGIME AIDS PEOPLE’S OPERA 





Herr Schwanneke, Head of 
Nationaltheater, Tells of 


Musical Conditions 
Munich, Dec. 15, 1919. 


Munich, in the course of a revolution’s 
upheaval, having among other things 
changed its erstwhile Royal Court The- 
ater into a Nationaltheater, has perforce 
chosen another Intendant as chief execu- 
tive of Bavaria’s first opera house and 
theater. Victor Schwanneke, a theatrical 
man of many years’ experience, may not 
have had an easy task in readjusting the 
intricate machinery of such a complex 
artistic institution. So when I had the 
pleasure of meeting this self-contained 
gentleman I inquired whether the Na- 
tionaltheater was running quite as 
smoothly as the former court opera and, 
above all, whether things were moving 
satisfactorily from a business standpoint. 

“Quite,” replied Herr Schwanneke, “in 
fact, better than I had ever expected, 
and ‘if it does not sound too overbearing, 
rather better than under the old régime.” 

“Perhaps you are more magnanimously 
favored in the matter of a subsidy than 
your predecessor?” I ventured. 

“Nominally, yes, but actually I am re- 
ceiving less. For while the 2,500,000 
marks which I am allowed represents a 
large figure, the actual value is consid- 
erably less, as you know, than the pre- 
war subsidy of 1,500,000 marks.” 

“Is the attendance then really all that 
might be desired?” 

“Most decidedly,” replied Mr. Schwan- 
neke. “There is scarcely a performance 
that is not sold out. And it is a rather 
interesting phenomenon that, on the 
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whole the opera seems to be rather more 
popular than the theater. However, I 
consummated a plan to utilize all the 
localities which the state places at my 
disposal to the best, that is, the most 
profitable, advantage. As you know, the 
state theaters comprise the Opera, the 
Residenz Theater and the Prinz Regenten 
Theater, the latter being located some 
distance from the city proper and used 
pre-eminently for the annual festivals. 
Now, as the state, besides paying the 
before-quoted subsidy, also allows us the 
use of these three theaters, I conceived 
the idea of utilizing the not quite so con- 
venient Prinz Regenten Theater to bet- 
ter advantage than heretofore. So I 
formed a popular society of opera and 
theater lovers. To become a member of 
this society a monthly fee of only two 
marks was required, for which, however, 
every member was entitled to a seat at 
the Prinz Regenten Theater once a 
month, the tickets being issued according 
to numbers, and in such a manner that 
no member need ever attend the same 
performance twice. While the price of 
two marks does not appear a very profit- 
able sum for the management, this 
scheme certainly has given us the guar- 
antee of a full house at the Prinz Re- 
genten Theater every night. And as the 
theater has a seating capacity for 1400 
persons, it means nightly box-office re- 
ceipts of 2800 marks, or an aggregate of 
74,000 marks monthly, which is certainly 
better than the former state of affairs, 
when not a pfennig was derived from 
this theater for many months.” 

“Does the present democratic state 
lend the same ready assistance as did 
formerly the crown?” Herr Schwanneke 
was asked. 

“Why, yes,” was the somewhat hesi- 
tating reply. “On the one hand, you 
probably overestimate the former assist- 
ance of the Crown, the personal predilec- 
tions and demands of which were not 
always beneficial for the artistic develop- 
ment of the institution. On the other 
hand, the present state is often inclined 
to manifest a somewhat exaggerated 
economic inclination. I am obliged to ac- 
count for every expense item and am 
often enough sorely tried in my endeav- 
ors to obtain this or the other necessary 
concession. Take the minimum salary 
for an actor which I fixed at the ex- 
tremely low figure of 350 marks per 
month, but which at the present exor- 
bitant cost of living is essential. It cost 
me a long siege before I was able to 
gain the state’s approval.” 

“Has not the present-day democratiz- 
ing change had a tendency to undermine 
discipline in such an institution as 
yours?” we questioned. 

“Not in the least,” was the impulsive 
rejoinder. “That very question was 
brought up when I assumed charge here. 
But I immediately made up my mind and 
voiced my decision never to punish in 
person. So at my suggestion a house 
committee was formed, comprising mem- 
bers from every sphere of the institu- 
tion. All cases of breach of discipline 
or insubordination are brought before 


- and decided by this committee, whose 


authority the technical as well as the 
artistic personnel recognize. And the 
result thus far has exceeded all our 
fondest expectations.” 

We then drifted to the question of 
musical, or rather operatic festivals, for 
which Munich always was noted. When 
I asked Mr. Schwanneke his honest opin- 
ion about the success of last summer’s 
Opera Festspiele, from July 25 to Sept. 
6, he replied: 

“Yes, I was very well satisfied indeed. 
Not because the box office receipts were 
all that had been expected, but because 
the Festival offered more than a ray of 
hope for the internationalization of 
operatic undertakings in the future. 
None too hopefully I had put myself in 
touch before the Festival with the Allied 
Military Commissions in the occupied 
German territory. What was my pleas- 
urable surprise, therefore, to note a reg- 
ular and very lively attendance on the 
part of French, English and American 
officers who, notwithstanding the dis- 
tance from the Rhine country, traveled 
to Munich and attended the Festspiele in 
large numbers.” 


“Were they invited to come as guests 
or were they paying opera goers?” was 
our very natural question. 

“No, sir; they one and all paid for 
their tickets,” declared Herr Schwan- 
neke. “But that was not the particular 
reason why I was so pleased to note this 
foreign attendance. No, I was gratified 
at the unbiased fondness for the operatic 
art of those with whom, but a year ago, 
they had been on a hostile footing. I 
maintain that musical art is the one 
sphere in which even arch enemies may 
with impunity meet on an equal footing. 
Besides, unless lively artistic interchange 
is resumed between all countries, and 
that promptly, it will be art itself that 
will be the sufferer. And yet I would 
make this statement wtih a very decided 
reservation. For it just occurs to me 
that some time ago the German Foreign 
Office asked me what the attitude of the 
Munich Nationaltheater would be toward 
a resumption of guest tours of German 
opera companies in foreign countries. I 
replied unhesitatingly that if such guest 
performances were undertaken in re- 
sponse to invitations or requests from 
foreign cities or countries, I should be 
very much in favor of the idea. If, how- 
ever, such foreign tours or guest per- 
formances were impelled by the desire 
to make a propaganda for German art, I 
should most emphatically answer, ‘Hands 
Off.’ For I do not believe in urging any- 
thing, be it ever so exalted, on people 
that have not the inclination to enjoy it. 
Moreover, I am convinced that, on the 
whole, German music does not require 
any propaganda to establish its worth. 
If certain people in foreign countries 
insist that they will not have any Ger- 


man music, then let them do without 
it. That, I should say, would be their 
misfortune, rather than ours.” 

While the exact répertoire has not 
been decided for the coming Munich 
Festival, to take place from the latter 
part of July to the beginning of Septem- 
ber, I am informed it will probably com- 
prise works of Wagner, Mozart and 
Pfitzner’s “Palestrina.” O. P. JACOB. 





San Carlo Opera Company Has a Record 
Week in Seattle 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company, Fortune Gallo, 
manager, closed a record-breaking week 
on Jan. 17, having sung to capacity 
houses at every performance. Marcella 
Craft, soprano, who is singing with the 
company as guest this week in Portland, 
will appear in this city with the Seattle 
Symphony on Jan. 31, and will then join 
the company as a member of the organi- 
zation for its Southern and Eastern tour. 

M. B. 





Elkady Trio Makes New York Début 


A new organization called the Elkady 
Trio, composed of William Lockwood, 
violinist; Bedrich Vaska, ’cellist, and 
Julius Koehl, pianist, made its bow at 
folian Hall, Saturday night, Jan. 24, pre- 
senting Schubert’s E Flat and Arensky’s 
D Minor Trios. Messrs. Vaska and 
Koehl are favorably known on the loca! 
concert platform, but the Elkady Trio 
can scarcely be credited with atl 


finished playing. A tenor, Wil 
Wylie, contributed to the program 
amazingly. H. F. P. 
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Chicago Is Chilly at U. S. Premiere of ‘“‘Chrysantheme’’ 








Banquet Given in Honor of Italo Montemezzi, 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, Jan. 22, 1920 


Besides the American premicre of 
André Messager’s Oriental opera, “Ma- 
dame Chrysanthéme,” last Monday eve- 
ning, an important revival of Doni- 
zetti’s “L’Elisir D’Amore,” “Hérodiade,” 
“The Barber of Seville” and a repetition 
of the first completed a busy week, which 
included also a special Friday perform- 
ance. 


“Madame Chrysanthéme” was given 


its American premiére at the Auditorium 
last Monday evening, and proved rather 
a weaker, anemic sister of the other 
operas of that class. It has been per- 
formed many times in Paris, Marseilles 
and other French cities, but while its 
music is pleasant and even melodious at 


“it 
% 


Pa me 


Composer of “La Nave” and “L’Amore dei Tre Re,’’ by Members of the Chicago 


Chicago Musicians 


times, its story is almost entirely devoid 
of action or point, and there is little to 
interest or enthrall the auditor. 

Messager kept close to the story of 
Pierre Loti in his musical setting, and 
there is scarcely a suggestion of Oriental 
theme or musical turn in the score. 

The opera is built up in a prologue, 
four acts and an epilogue, and is laid at 
Nagasaki, Japan, where one Pierre, a 
naval lieutenant of a French vessel, 
meets Madame Chrysanthéme, a geisha 
girl. They fall in love with one another, 
and are married, but Pierre soon finds 
distraction in other geishas, and departs 
after a brief stay, while Madame Chry- 
santhéme takes his going as a matter of 
course and soon forgets him. There are 
some comedy scenes for one of the other 
characters, Kangourou, a sort of Jap- 
anese Poo-Bah, and there are passages 
in duet form for the two lovers, and also 
a homesick solo for the sailor friend of 
Pierre. 


Otherwise, the choral numbers and 
other music leave but a vague, indefinite 
impression. 


Miura Wins Success 


Madame ‘Tamaki Miura, as Madame 
Chrysanthéme, sang the role with all her 
artistic operatic talents. The music is 
not nearly so grateful as in “Madama 
Butterfly,” nor is it as favorably written 
for her voice. She presented a carefully 
studied portrayal, however, and acted 
with that individual charm and realism 
which this famous Japanese soprano puts 
into all her work. 

Charles Fontaine was the French lieu- 
tenant, Pierre. He sang much better 
than the music deserved, most of it being 
inconsequential. Hector Dufranne had 
the only really sustained solo in the 
opera, and that was toward the last, a 
nostalgic song of home. He made this 
stand forth prominently, singing with 
warmth, resonance and clarity. Edmond 





ALL-AMERICAN SERIES 


Merle Alcock, Amparito Far- 
rar and Spalding Appear in 
Final Manhattan Program 


The fifth final concert of Gretchen 
‘ick’s All-American series was given at 
the Manhattan Opera House on the 


CLOSES BRILLIANTLY 


afternoon of Jan. 24. The artists were 
Merle Alcock, contralto; Amparito Far- 
~ soprano, and Albert Spalding, vio- 
inist. 

Miss Farrar began the program with 
the ineluctable “Air de Lia,” from De- 
bussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue.” The num- 
ber is not quite in the singer’s province 
but she sang it well. Better, however, 
were two Spanish songs. In her second 
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group Miss Farrar won much applause 
with two songs by Richard Hageman, 
who played her accompaniments, “At the 
Well” being re-demanded. 

Mr. Spalding’s first number, Introduc- 
tion and “Rondo Brillante,” by Schubert, 
was marred somewhat by being played 
from notes. In his second group, Sara- 
sate’s “Andaluza” was well played, but 
Schumann’s “Evening Song” was the 
best, being given with repose and charm. 
The artist’s own “Alabama” was given 
a cordial reception, also Wieniawski’s 
“Tarantelle.” 

Mrs. Alcock’s work was delightful in 
every respect. This artist sings better 
every time she appears. Her “Mother 
of Mercies,” by Grieg, was especially well 
sung, but Lemormand’s “Quelle Souf- 
france” was one of the very finest pieces 
of singing heard on the concert stage 
this season. 1In her second group, which 
closed the program, she maintained the 
high standard set by her first song. Two 
songs by Victor Herbert were accom- 
panied by the composer, who came in 
for a large share of the applause. 

The other accompanists were Harry 
Oliver Hirt for Mrs. Alcock and André 
Benoist for Mr. Spalding. J. A. H. 





A report comes from Japan that a 
musical fair is contemplated in commem- 
oration of the jubilee of the introduc- 
tion of Occidental music in Japan. 





Grand Opera Association and Prominent 


Warnery also found in Kangourou a 
comedy réle which he filled admirably, 
though a great deal of it was cut out of 
the score. 

Dorothy Follis had some singing in 
the role of Oyouki, and a_ diversion 
which pleased the audience immensely 
was the fine ballet, incidental to the 
opera, danced by Serge Oukrainsky and 
Mlle. Ledowa and their ballet. This part 
of the opera received enthusiastic ap- 
plause and had to be repeated. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted, and did well by 
the partiture, though it made at its 
premiere only a succés d’estime. True, 
the opera was hastily prepared, but the 
staging, costumes and scenery were all 
original and rich in design. The idea of 
framing the scenes in an enormous pic- 
ture frame, and then having many of the 
characters apparently walk out of the 
pictures, was a novel one, and disclosed 
the artistic work of Herman Rosse, a 
Chicago artist, who was especially en- 
gaged to mount the work. 


“L’Elisir D’Amore” Revived 

A good many years have passed since 
Donizetti’s light opera, “L’Elisir 
D’Amore,” was heard from the Audi- 
torium stage, though Chicagoans had 
an opportunity to witness and hear the 
old musical comedy performed at Ra- 
vinia Park last summer. In the hands 
of Alessandro Bonci, Florence Macbeth, 
Ramon Blanchart and Giacomo Rimini, 
this opera proved a pleasant entertain- 
ment at its first production last Tuesday 


[Continued on page 47] 
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evening, and again the following evening, 
‘when it was substituted at short notice, 
instead of “Hamlet,” scheduled for 
Wednesday evening, but recalled on ac- 
count of the illness of Titta Ruffo. Bon- 
ci gave to both the music and the comedy 
a very droll interpretation, and his “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima” evoked a tremendous 
salvo of applause, so that he had to sing 
it over again. He was in excellent spir- 
its and fine vocal trim at both perform- 
ances, and made an ineradicable impres- 
sion with his fine singing. 

Florence Macbeth has shown at every 
succeeding opportunity, the caliber and 
vocal qualities of a first rate artist. Her 
coloratura is clear and brilliant, her 
voice is pliable and pure in pitch and 
her stage manners have innate charm 
and winsomeness, Ramon _ Blanchart 
was substituted on very short notice for 
Vittorio Trevisan, who is ill, in the rdéle 
of Dulcamara, and traveled from New 
York to take part in this opera. He is 
well and favorably remembered here for 
his work with the San Carlo Company 
about a dozen years ago, and he proved 
himself a versatile artist. He both sang 
and acted with admirable artistry. Edna 
Darch and Giacomo Rimini also helped 
to make the ensemble a noteworthy one, 
Rimini, especially, singing his music with 
solid tone quality. Marinuzzi delights in 
these mid-nineteenth century operas, and 
infuses into them a vitality, a vigor and 
an up-to-date humor, that is infectious. 
The opera was well received at both of 
its performances. 

Charles Fontaine, the French tenor, 
in the réle of Jean was substituted for 
John O’Sullivan in “Herodiade” on 
Thursday and made a favorable impres- 
sion; otherwise the cast was that of the 
former representations: Yvonne Gall, 
Alfred Maguenat, Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
Cotreuil, Nicolay, Noe and Defrere, sing- 
ing the other réles in the accustomed ar- 
tistic style. The ballet by Pavley and 
Oukrainsky was specially attractive. 
Charlier conducted. 


Richard Aldrich 
in New York Times 
Jan. 21, 1920 


“The 
that united a fresh spirit and 


one 


performance was 


vigor with a high degree of 
finish, and gained warm recogni- 


tion from the audience.” 














Premiere of “Chrysantheme’”’ 








Concerts and Recitals 


The week’s concerts and recitals pro- 
duced several important appearances. 
Sunday afternoon, John McCormack, 
Jascha Heifetz and Toscha Seidel drew 
about 10,000 music patrons to the vari- 
ous theaters, and Thursday evening, the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra under 
Nicolai Sokoloff attracted the connois- 
seurs of symphonic music to Orchestra 
Hall. 

John McCormack again held his over- 
flowing audience at the Auditorium spell- 
bound by the sheer beauty of his singing 
and his wonderfully clear diction. In 
some airs by Handel he was a model for 
all singers of classic song,.and, as usual, 
brought the height of artistic expres- 


sion into service in his singing of a 
group of Irish folk songs and miscella- 
neous numbers. He had to add the usual 
encores. 

Assisting Mr. McCormack was Donald 
McBeath, violinist, recently returned 
from war service, who made a good im- 
pression with his Ballade and Polonaise 
by Vieuxtemps, and some shorter pieces. 
Edwin Schneider, who was represented 
on the program by one of his songs, sup- 
plied the fine accompaniments. 

Jascha Heifetz, the Russian prodigy, 
at Orchestra Hall, also played before a 
capacity house, his audience barely leav- 
ing him room on the stage to be com- 
fortable. He opened his recital with an 
interesting Chaconne by Vitalli, ar- 
ranged into modern form by Leopold 
Charlier, a cousin of the conductor, Mar- 


cel Charlier, of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation. Samuel Chotzinoff was the 
accompanist. 

Toscha Seidel, the young Russian vio- 
linist, has acquired a greater repose of 
manner, and a finer sense for the music 
which he performs and at his recital 
at Cohan’s Grand Opera House, he 
gained the admiration of a large audi- 
ence for his fine musicianship, warmth 
and temperamental expression, 

He gave a brilliant and colorful read- 
ing of the Mendelssohn Concerto. 

There were also miscellaneous pieces 
and the C Minor Sonata for piano and 
violin by Grieg, in which he showed fine 
interpretative talents. The piano part 
was played by a gifted young pianist, 
Harry Kaufman, who shared in the suc- 
cess of the recital. M. R. 





PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
AMERICAN WORKS 


Club Presents Soloists in Na- 
tive Program—Matzenauer, 


Kindler and Cortot Score 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 24.—One of the 
most elaborate, interesting and best car- 
ried out programs of the Matinee Musi- 
cale Club was that devoted to the illus- 
tration of the historical development and 
individual traits of American composers, 
given last Tuesday at the Bellevue- 


Stratford. Harold Vincent Milligan, to 
whom musicians are indebted for the re- 
vival of many of these charming old 
songs, was a guest of honor. Emily 
Fricke and Elizabeth Latta were in 
charge of the program, which was given 
with artistic effect and varied appeal by 
Olive Nevin, soprano; Marie Loughney, 
mezzo-soprano; J. Howard Mutch, bari- 
tone; Camille Zeckwer, composer-pianist, 
and the Matinee Musical Club Chorus, 





under direction of Helen Pulaski Innes. 
Helen Boothroyd Buckley was at the 
piano and Emma Rous at the harp. 

Of special historic and local interest 
were “My Days Have Been So Wondrous 
Fair” and “O’er the Hills,” by Francis 
Hopkinson. A group of unfamiliar and 
really delightful works by Stephen Col- 
lins Foster, included “Jeanie with the 
Light Brown Hair,’ and “Katy Bell.” 
Miss Nevin was heard to great advantage 
in a series of songs by her cousin, the 
late Ethelbert Nevin. Other composers 
represented were H. C. Burleigh, Ed- 
ward MacDowell, Sidney Homer, Charles. 
Gilbert Sprose and Frances McCollin, 
the contemporary Philadelphian. The 
novelty of the occasion was the first 
playing in public, by the composer, of 
“Sylvan Scenes,” an appropriately named 
integral group of pieces showing a fine 
sense of melodic inventiveness and cap- 
ital handling. 

Miss Nevin, who has many engage- 
ments here and in the vicinity for the 
last fortnight of January, was extensive- 
ly entertained. She was a guest of the 
Art Alliance on Wednesday afternoon, 
and sang a number of songs, accom- 
panied by Philip H. Goepp, chairman of 
the music committee. 


New York Tribune 
Jan. 21, 1920 


“The Flonzaleys played as is 


their custom, 


with 


inimitable 


euphony, perfect ensemble, flaw- 


less taste.” 





Now Booking Season 1920-21 


ADOLFO BETTI 
ALFRED POCHON 


| Catherine Pannill Mead 
in Milwaukee Sentinel 
Dec. 8, 1919 


“Such ensemble playing has 
never been heard in this country 
and very likely in no other.” 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


At Arthur Judson’s Monday Morning 
Musicale, in the Bellevue Ballroom, the 
soloists were Alfred Cortot, the French 
pianist who won such a triumph a few 
weeks ago with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, and Edward Lankow, the _ basso. 
Frank’s Prelude, Choral and Fugue was 
Mr. Cortot’s opening number, which he 
gave with befitting nobility of style 
and feeling. He also played with 
fine atmospheric effects Debussy’s “Six 
Preludes.” Mr. Lankow’s contributions 
were marked by admirable choice and 
distinction of vocalism. 

The Matzenauer-Kindler concert at the 
Academy was a rare artistic treat, and 
also the most successful of the Academy 
series in point of attendance. Mme. 
Matzenauer, in splendid voice, was very 
effective in a group of numbers by Secchi, 
Veracini and Handel and for an encore 
sang “Ah Mon Fils” with magnificence 
of tone and profundity of emotion. Her 
Russian group also held many delights. 

Mr. Kindler opened with a discrimi- 
nating playing of the Bach Prelude and 
Fugue in C Minor and played with such 
appeal Ornstein’s “Cradle Song” that it 
had to be repeated. He also gave under- 
standingly and feelingly a number of 
works by Russian composers. W. R. M. 


James H. Rogers 
in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


**They still maintain a standard 
of tonal beauty, of artistic inter- 
pretation, of perfection of detail, 
and of unanimity of impulse that 
entitles them to the preeminence 
that they 
achieved.” 


have so worthily 


LOVIS BAILLY 


IVAN 


Charlotte M. Tarsney 
in Detroit Free Press 


Jan. 6, 1920 


Management: 


Carnegie Hall 
New York 


Rare Beauty.” 


“Quartet of Master Artists is 
Heard Here in Chamber Music of 





VICTOR RED 
SEAL RECORDS 


D’ ARCHAMBEAU 





Bertram Taylor 
in Indianapolis Star 
Jan. 9, 1920 


“Theirs is the art that con- 
ceals effort, that puts spiritual 
significance into musical forms, 
that invests tone with the highest 
meaning and power of which it is 
capable. The exquisite finish of 
their style shows in every detail 
of phrasing, in every pause and 
calculated change of tone.” 
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FRANCK SYMPHONY FINELY 
PLAYED BY PHILHARMONIC 





Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Sibelius and Dvo- 
rak Round Out Mr. Stransky’s 
Program 


Blizzardous weather outside and atro- 
cious air inside Carnegie Hall had no 
effect on the enthusiasm of the large 
audience that heard the Philharmonic on 
Thursday evening of last week. The 
gathering was large, for despite the ab- 
sence of a soloist, the program was allur- 


ing. It offered César Franck’s Sym- 


phony, Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca da 
Rimini,” Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll,” 
Sibelius’s “Finlandia,” and Dvorak’s 


“Carnival” Overture. ° 

The exquisite euphony and fluid trans- 
parence of the Philharmon‘c choirs shed 
their loveliness over the music of Franck, 
which enjoyed a luminous and delicately 
conceived performance, albeit a somewhat 
less spirited one than the works that fol- 
lowed. Mr. Stransky imparted to Tchai- 
kovsky’s elongated tone poem a tragic as 
well as a touchingly elegiac quality not 
always associated with it by the con- 
ductors who accentuate its circus fea- 
tures. 

Some of the most emphatic applause 
of the night went to Wagner’s little 
domestic symphony. mM. FF. e: 


JACOBSEN AIDS STRANSKY 


Young Viclinist Is the Admired Soloist 
with Philharmonic 


An eminently safe, perfectly sane, 
absolutely sturdy, not at all subtle read- 
ing of the “Unfinished” was the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra’s Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 18, contribution to the joy of life. 
It is to be hoped the churches drew 
larger contributions. For the divine 
work of Schubert’s genius that can give 
such clean, clear joy, gave on this occa- 
sion so very little. “The most charming 
melody in all music,” as the strings’ cong 
in the Allegro is rightly called, was 
nearly denuded of all charm by the re- 
lentless precision of its playing under 
Mr. Stransky’s baton, without a nuance 
to bless itself with; and the Andante’s 
pacing bass movement suggested the bar- 
rack-yard in its over-drilled measures. 

Also Sascha Jacobsen, in his desire to 
avoid the Scylla of sentimentality in the 








Mendelssohn Concerto, very nearly got 
himself wrecked on the Charybdis of a 
hard, cold tone. Brilliancy he had in 
plenty in the last movement; but an in- 
tonation only fair. Yet the sincerity and 
the musical feeling of this player are so 
commendably pronounced as to outweigh 
all else; and they won him not only com- 
mendation but hearty applause. 

The Dukas “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” the 
“Symphonic Dances” of Grieg, and the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff “Spanish Caprice” 
brought out to the full and to the audi- 
ence’s complete admiration, the precision 
and the feeling for rhythm that, for bet- 
ter or for worse, invariably characterize 
this organization’s work. o. F. 


Novaes at Sunday’s Concert 


Anyone doubting that Guiomar Novaes 
belongs to-day in the ranks of the best 
sellers would quickly have been disabused 
by dropping for a moment into Carnegie 
Hall last Sunday afternoon. Of course 
the Philharmonic unassisted is often ac- 
customed to sell out the house, but the 
standing room placard had to be hoisted 
into a conspicuous position right early 
this time and the potency of the Bra- 
zilian pianist’s hold on the public was 
demonstrated further by the stormy ova- 
tions that broke out after each move- 
ment of the Schumann Concerto, which 
Miss Novaes at the twelfth hour gave 
in place of the scheduled G Major of 
Beethoven for reasons not divulged. But 
a3 the pianist was the thing, no one ob- 
“ected—indeed many were pleased at the 
opportunity of hearing the artist in the 
greatest of all piano concertos, beautiful 
as her performance of the Beethoven has 
been shown to be. She played Schu- 


_mann’s celestial music on Sunday with 


glorious breadth, luscious tone and tri- 
umphant expression of its abounding 
poetry. No reading so_ ravishingly 
steeped in a glowing romantic spirit, so 
saturated with the right feeling and 
color, so finely planned and powerfully 
executed has been heard in New York 
this season. 

The orchestral program offered the 
“Jupiter” Symphony, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s 
“Caucasian Sketches,” “Wotan’s Fare- 
well’ and Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slav.” 
Mr. Stransky’s reading of the Mozart 
symphony is familiar in its lucid beauty 
and discreet proportioning. The audi- 
ence would gladly have had the Wagner 
music all over again. H. F. P. 





RUBINSTEIN AT OPERA “POP” 





Pianist, Sundelius and Martino Are Solo- 
ists at Metropolitan Concert 


Patrons of the Sunday night concerts 
at the Metropolitan Opera House found 
two special notices waiting for them 


when they received their programs, at 
the tenth concert of the series, the even- 
ing of Jan. 25. Marie Sundelius substi- 
tuted for Claudia Muzio and Giovanni 
Martino took the place of Orville Har- 
rold. Illness in each instance led to the 
substitution. 

Of the announced soloists, Arthur Ru- 
binstein alone appeared. The pianist’s 
notable art found congenial material in 
Saint-Saéns’s G Minor concerto, played 


with orchestra, and in a group of solo 
numbers. that included Liszt’s tenth 
rhapsody, and a Berceuse and the C 
Sharp Minor Scherzo by Chopin. The 
pianist’s brilliant playing evoked rounds 
of applause and he added extra numbers. 

Mme. Sundelius sang with all her ac- 
customed beauty of tone and musicianly 
style. She gave “Depuis le Jour” from 
“Louise” and a group of songs. The big 
audience was very enthusiastic and she 
responded with supplementary numbers. 

Mr. Martino is a singer who deserves 
to be heard more frequently than he has 
been heard at the Metropolitan. His 
bass voice is of good quality and is nicely 
used. He sang “Il Lacerato Spirito” 
from Verdi’s “Simone Boccanegra” and 
the Evocation from Meyerbeer’s “Robert 
le Diable.” ; 














An Opera in Two Acts 


CLEOPATRA’S 
NIGHT 


Text by Alice L. Pollock 

Music by Henry Hadley 

Price, $4.00 postpaid 
Libretto, 35 cents postpaid 


A most important event in the history of the American operatic 
stage is the production at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, Saturday Matinee, Jan. 31st, of “Cleopatra’s Night,” opera 
in two acts, by the distinguished composer, Henry Hadley. 
dramatic power with which he has translated into tone the passion 
and splendor of the story, in melodic fertility and command over 

‘ technical resources, the composer has surpassed the already high 
mark achieved by his brilliant talent. 
with English and French text, and the cover is a superb illustra- 
tion in colors, showing the beauty of Cleopatra’s palace and one of 
the most gripping dramatic incidents in the story. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont Street, Boston 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 
ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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The vocal score is complete 
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American 
Carmen 
of Italy 


Who Has 
Been 
Enthusiasti- 
cally 
Acclaimed 


Italian 
Opera 
Houses 


nie Brandt 





An 





“Il Mattino” of Naples writes: 


° ‘Carmen’ with ‘La Brandt.” This artist’s Carmen is 
full of original personality. The voice is full and sonor- 
ous, vivacious and rich in color. Her acting from the 
‘Habanera’ to the ‘Seguidilla’ and the dramatic moments 
of the third and fourth acts aroused the public to a very 
storm of acclamation. Many were the calls she received 
on the open scene and numerous the curtain’ calls after 
each act. It was a genuine success.” 


“The Roma” of Naples says: 


“Last night saw ‘Carmen’ before a sold-out house. It was 
a great success for all, most especially so for the star, 
Signorina Sophie Brandt, a brilliant interpreter of the 
Bizet heroine. The quality of her voice is indeed beautiful 
and she sings with rare art. The Habanera, as the Segui- 
dilla, the card scene and the second act, were all applauded 
with the wildest abandonment. The Brandt’s acting was 
realistic and so effective as to fully merit her many cur- 
tain calls. She equipped the role of Carmen with an 
artistic relief of the greatest significance which did not 
~ to | create an impression both on the public, and 
critics. 


“‘The Secolo”’ of Milan: 


“A large audience fervently acclaimed the young Ameri- 
can singer, Sophie Brandt, who distinguished herself by 
the excellent timbre of her voice, her perfect diction and 
her passionate impersonation of the role of Carmen. 
She fully merited the applause accorded her.” 


‘*The Sera” of Milan: 


“Last night a vivid and particular success was attained 
by Sophie Brandt, a young American artist, before a large 
and distinctive audience. As to magnificance of timbre, 
tonal clarity and volume, the young artist proved herself 
a singer of exceptional training. She interpreted the 
role with impassioned realism and created a profound 
impression on the public. Storms of applause and re- 
peated curtain calls were her reward.” 


Management: Carlo Arturo, Via Giulini, 2, Milan 
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—JOHN HAND— 


New American Tenor 


Scores Brilliant 
Success in the 
Northwest 


This young American tenor, said 
to be “The greatest tenor that 
Salem has ever been privileged to 


hear,” so delighted his audience 


that he was compelled to sing 
double encores to each number on 
the program. 

After the concert a reception was 
tendered Mr. Hand by the Salem 
Apollo Club, and was there admit- 
ted to the organization as an 
honorary member, it being the first 
such membership bestowed on a 
visiting artist. 

Following is a copy of the letter 
delivered to Mr. Hand by the Secre- 
tary of the organization: 


My Dear Mr. Hand:— 

In behalf of the Apollo Club of 
this city it gives me no small 
amount of pleasure to advise you of 
your election to hcnorary member- 
ship in this club. May I not add, 
also, that this membership is the 
first of its character which the club 
has seen fit to bestow, and that we 
feel a great pride in having you 
thus affiliated with us. 

Individually and as an organiza- 
tion, we shall watch, with keen de- 
light, your continued success as one 
of America’s greatest artists. 

Very sincerely vours, 
(Signed) ALBERT H. GILLE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The local press commentators re- 
fer to the concert as follows: 


Apollo Concert is Season’s 
Big Hit 

“Ranking with the appearance of 
Guy Bates Post in ‘The Masquerader’ 
and with Chauncey Olcott in ‘Macu- 
shula’ the concert under the auspices 
of the Apollo Club at the armory 
Tuesday evening was one of the 
choicest bits of entertainment offered 
to Salem this season. John Hand is 
undoubtedly the greatest tenor that 
Salem has ever been privileged to 
hear, and the enthusiastic applause 
with which each of his appearances 
was greeted was as ample a tribute 
as was ever offered an artist in this 
city. The songs with which he replied 
to encores were ballads calculated to 
show off to perfection the sympathetic 
qualities of his rich tenor voice, 
‘Mother Machree,’ ‘My Wild Irish 
Rose’ and ‘A Little Bit of Heaven.’ 

Much credit is due to Mr. Todd and 
members of the club for one of the 
most select musical programs ever 
presented here, and for their excellent 
taste in selecting an artist to appear 
in concert with them. A record 
audience attended the performance, 
the armory being filled to capacity.” 

—(Salem) Daily Capital Journal, 
Jan. 14, ’20. 


Appearing with the club was John 
Hand, the new American tenor, who 
has been described as “the season’s 
find.’””’ He fully satisfied expectations, 
and his full rich voice and the sym- 
pathetic rendering of his numbers 
completely won the hearts of his au- 
dience. Mr. Hand has a_ powerful 
voice of pleasing quality, and a range 
that places within his reach anything 
written for the high male voice. 
awe” Oregon Statesman, Jan. 


Praise of Portland Press 


John Hand is a born tenor singer. 
That is, nature made him sing tenor. 
He has a powerful, ringing voice that 
he uses with splendid prodigality, as 
if he had lots more voice to spare. 
His voice is’ of such heroic propor- 
tions, that it easily filled the vast 
spaces of the auditorium and reminded 
one of the strorg, appealing, emo- 
tional voice of tl.e late Evan Williams 
in the middle *egister and in “open’’ 
tones. Mr. Hand made a big hit last 
night with his audience. 

—Portland Oregonian. 


Mr. Hand possesses a fine voice, his 
high notes being particularly beauti- 
ful. His diction is good ote he puts 
a certain joy of singing into his songs 
that reaches a responsive chord in his 
audience. 

His program was a widely diversi- 
fied one, ranging from operatic arias 
to simple Irish ballads. Most of his 
songs were familiar to the audience 
and met with hearty response and 
many encores. 

In his operatic arias his singing 
was particularly pleasing, especially 
the “Pagliacci” number, “Vesti la 
Giubba” (On With the Play), which 
was given with fine dramatic effect. 

—Portland Ore. Telegram. 


MANAGEMENT 


JOHN RUSSON 
Aeolian Hall New York City 


FRANCES PELTON-JONES 
GIVES ARTISTIC RECITAL 


Exponent of Harpsichord Excites Admi- 
ration for Interpretation of 
Her Program 


Characteristically interesting and ar- 
tistically significant was the recital given 
at the Hotel Plaza by Frances Pelton- 
Jones on the afternoon of Friday, Jan. 
23. Miss Pelton-Jones’ virtuosity on the 


harpsichord goes far to eliminate the 
feeling of dull archaism usually associ- 
ated with performances on obsolete in- 
struments. Under her vivifying and per- 
suasive touch it ceases, indeed, to be 
obsolescent and the listener is trans- 
ported by the charm of delicate colors 
and subtle effects of tonal eching beyond 
the capacity of the modern pianoforte to 
reproduce. Mention has already been 
made in these columns of the new and 
delightfully unaccustomed character with 
which the music of Bach, Handel, Scar- 
latti, Rameau, Couperin and even Mozart 
is invested, heard through this medium. 
Their contrapuntal structure, their lav- 
ishness of filigree work, their agréments, 
take on a meaning and derive a justi- 


fication which they never have on the 
more cumbrous piano. Miss Pelton- 
Jones has fully penetrated the expres- 
sive possibilities of the instrument—more 
fully, indeed, than most harpsichordists. 
She is its consummate exponent and gives 
force to the arguments advanced for such 
antique instruments by Arnold Dol- 
metsch. 

Her program contained Handel’s “Har- 
monious Blacksmith,” the march from 
“Saul,” Scarlatti’s D Major Presto—done 
with remarkable technic—a sonata by Dr. 
Arne, a Mozart Rondo and other pieces 
by Dandrieu, Couperin, Rameau, Lully 
and Martini. She was effectually assisted 
by Joseph Mathieu, tenor, who sang 
songs by Francis Hopkinson on whom 
Miss Pelton-Jones gave an _ interesting 
talk. Several extras were ee 





Novaes Returns from Cuba 


Guiomar Novaes has returned to New 
York from Havana, where she gave three 
successful recitals under the auspices of 
the Pro Arte Society of that city. Miss 
Novaes will have another appearance with 
the Philharmonic before her own New 
York recital, also two appearances with 
the New Symphony, after which she will 
again leave for the West. 








ATZENAUER 








“The W orld*s Greatest Contralto”’ 
and the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


H. T. Parker writes 


Mme. Matzenauer sang with a strange, dark 


beauty of tone, in texture like to the pile of some 
thick, warm velvet, steadily sustained and 
moulded to the contours of the music. The gen- 
tle loveliness, the tender sentiment of Brahms’s 
song have seldom stood clearer. With like 
beauty of tone, discretion of means, fineness of 
feeling for music, text and the art of song, Mme. 
Matzenauer interpreted the two songs of 
Schumann. As life and work through recent 
years have mellowed her, so she has refined upon 
herself. As such artist, who designs and meas- 
ures her own intensity of song, who hears and 
cuides her own beauty and significance of tone, 
she sang Schubert’s “Erl-King.” 


So Mme. Matzenauer passed to Brynhild’s 
monologue and to a larger manner of music- 
drama and the opera house. Stately, almost im- 
perious, yet how rich of tone, how spacious of 
phrase’ and period, was her declamation of 
the Valkyr’s commands. To Brynhild, Mme. 
Matzenauer brought a dusky beauty of tone, a 
sombre beauty of eloquence that sunk deep into 
hearing mind and imagination. His voice, like 
Mme. Matzenauer’s, was the voice of tragedy 
illumined. Rhetoric there is and rhetoric of the 
theatre in -Brynhild’s final apostrophe to Sieg- 
fried, but through it Mme. Matzenauer swept in 
tories of dark and mounting fire. Hardly at all 
did these acquired tones miss fullness or lose in- 
tensity of utterance. Not within long memory 
has singing-actress in or out of the opera house 
declaimed Brynhild’s monologue with such sus- 
tained beauty of song, with such depth and 
height of tragic passion. With reason Mme. 
Matzenauer’s hearers lingered to release in ap- 
plause their answering emotion.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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GABRIEL ENGEL MAKES 
DEBUT OF DISTINCTION 


Violinist Gives Evidence of Fine Musi- 
cianship in olian Hall Recital— 
Bamboshek Assists 


A debut which sufficiently surpassed the 
majority of initial appearances to give 
it distinction was made by Gabriel Engel, 
violinist, at AXolian Halt on the evening 
of Jan. 24. Beginning with the Bruch 
Romance and the first movement of the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto in D Major, Mr. 
Engel gave evidence of fine, stalwart 
tone, though a tremulousness, caused by 
nervousness, possibly, marred his into- 
nation and made the harmonics of the 
second number somewhat foggy. 

Following a very hearty reception of 
these two efforts, the violinist became 
better fortified in spirit, and the rest of 
his program constantly displayed musi- 
cianship of an uncommon order. His - 
playing of the Beethoven “Kreutzer” 
sonata, which constituted the second part 
of his program, was played with much 
dignity, especially the Andante con 
variazioni. A third group was composed 
of shorter numbers, including the Mas- 
cagni “Gypsy Serenade,” the Tartini- 
Kreisler Variations on a theme of Corelli, 
Gretchaninoff’s “Regrets” and Wieniaw- 
ski’s Scherzo Tarantelle. 

Good work was done consistently, and 
the somewhat characterless “Regrets” of 
Gretchaninoff aroused such enthusiasm 
by its saccharine melody as to be repeated 
in part. Numerous encores were clam- 
ored for after the last numbers by a 
very well-sized audience, which was con- 
stantly appreciative. 

large part of the success of the 
program must go to Giuseppe Bambo- 
shek, the accompanist. His imperturb- 
able ease and fine accompanying must 
comprise a decided aid to any recitalist. 
Mr. Engel shared the applause with his 
accompanist, a custom which, rightly, is 
coming more into vogue. Fr. mm G. 





Hans Hess Makes Records for Emerson 


Hans Hess, the Chicago ’cellist, was in 
New York last week making records for 
the Emerson Company. The arrange- 
ments were made by his New York man- 
ager, Hugo Boucek. 











Recent Compositions 


by 


HENRY HADLEY 


““AGNUS DEI” 


DEDICATED TO CARDINAL MERCIER 
Sung by Clarence Whitehill 


Published by Chappell & Co., New York 


Title page autographed photograph of 
Cardinal Mercier given especially for this 
composition. Latin and English texts, 
with ’cello, harp and violin and harp obli- 
gato. 

Columbia Records in Preparation 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
ALBERT, KING OF THE BELGIANS 
His Majesty has directed me to have the 
honor to inform you that he is much 
pleased to allow Mr. Hadley to dedicate to 

him his composition, 
His Majesty has appreciated very much 
the kind attention of Mr. Hadley, and I 
take pleasure in transmitting to him, 
through your kind intermediary, the King’s 
message. 

Yours respectfully. ; 7 

Secretary to the King. 


For Violin with Piano Accompaniment 
For ’Cello with Piano Accompaniment 
Played with great success with full orches- 


tra at the recent production of “The Way- 
farer.” 


Published by Carl Fischer, New York 


SUITE 
“BALLET OF THE FLOWERS” 
For Piano Solo 
For Orchestra 
Published by 
CARL FISCHER 
New York 
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GrRAss VALLEY, CAL.—Evelyn Provis, 
B. M., was hostess to her piano class 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 3. An excel- 
lent program was presented. 

TorpeEKA, KAN.—At a meeting of the 
Ladies’ Music Club, recently, at the home 
of Helen Estey, a double quartet sang 
. the cantata, “The Sea and the Moon,” by 


Brewer. 
ok * ob 


Troy, Pa.——Myra Lowe, contralto, as- 
sisted by Elizabeth Mabie, violinist, and 
Carol Sweeley, composer-pianist, gave a 
program on Jan. 12 at the Van Dyne 
Civie Building. 

* * 

SEATTLE, .WASH.—Jennie Norelli, so- 
prano, formerly a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has opened a 
studio in Seattle. 

* * * 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A new singing 
society, the Chattanooga Male Chorus, 
has been organized by Albert Gray. The 
chorus appeared recently in concert with 


conspicuous success. 
ok ok * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Vaughan Arthur, 
violinist, was recently heard in a studio 
recital, using a rare violin, one of his 
collections of instruments. 

> * ok 

TopeKA, KAN.—Dean Henry Stearns, 
of the organ department of Washburn 
College, has recently been appointed 
municipal organist. A number of muni- 
cipal concerts are planned. 

a * * 

RICHMOND, VA.—Sousa and his band 
drew the largest audience of a score of 
seasons at his recent appearance in the 
City Auditorium. His own compositions 
as usual formed the greater portion of 
his program. rere 

NEWELL, W. VA.—The four Columbian 
Entertainers were heard by a large audi- 
ence at the First Presbyterian Church 
under the auspices of the Clark Lodge 
of Elks. Miss Watson was especially 
pleasing in her numbers. 

* * * 

MarTINS FERRY, OHIO.—Members of 
the Lecture-Recital Club gave a pleasing 
program at the Board of Trade Rooms, 
Jan. 13. Mrs. Williams, assisted by Ade- 
laide Shockey at the piano, gave an ad- 
mirable number of readings. 

* * ok 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—With Mrs. Frank 
Moore in charge, the Marcato Club gave 
its concert at the Waldo Hotel on Jan. 12. 
Leoma Lewis of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music was one of the inter- 
preters of the program. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Stonewall Jackson Chapter 
of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy a brilliant recital was presented 
by Edwin Swain, baritone; Philip Sevas- 
ta, harpist, and Dora Gilbert, pianist. 

* * * 


PHILADELPHIA—Nicholas Douty opened 
his series of three lecture-recitals, under 
University Extension auspices, at With- 
erspoon Hall with The Song Composers 
of New England. The remaining recitals 
will also deal with American song com- 
posers. 


* * * 


TOPEKA, KAN.—The Duncan Dancers, 
with George Copeland, pianist, provided 
a delightful evening’s entertainment at 
the City Auditorium Jan. 15. This enter- 
tainment was one of the attractions on 
the concert course given by Henry J. 
Dotterweich. 

* * * 

WATERLOO, IowA.—The new memorial 
pipe organ at the Walnut Street Baptist 
Church was dedicated Jan. 15 with con- 
certs both morning and evening under 
the direction of the church organist, G. 
W. Samson, Jr. Those assisting were C. 
Huntsinger, and Henry Iblings. 

* a * 

N. Y.—Mrs. Mabel Davies 
Rockwell, dramatic soprano, sang in 
in illustration of a lecture recital on 
“Shakespeare and Music” by Florence 
Judd, head of the music department of 
St. Agnes’s school on Jan. 16, before the 
music section of the Woman’s Club. 


ALBANY, 
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IRONTON, NEv.—Mrs. Margaret Mee- 
camp-Stein gave a fine recital at this, her 
former home. A program, finely chosen, 
revealed excellent stage deportment and 
vocal qualities. She was accompanied by 
Edwin M. Steckel, who had one of his 
own works among the evening’s offerings. 

* 7K ok 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s League, of which 
Mrs. Charles L. Bentz is president, Elsie 
Duffield of Newark, N. J., gave a recital 
at Hanover Church. The large audience 
was greatly pleased with her admirable 
vocal work and her charming personal- 
me * * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Rehearsals are 
now under way for the coming produc- 
tion of “The Mikado” by the Weber 
Opera Company. The final selection in 
the cast was that of Mrs. Nettie L. Mil- 
lard, for Pitti-Sing. Mrs. Millard is con- 
tralto soloist of the Methodist Church in 
Norwalk. 


* * * 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Professor Ca- 
dek has organized, from his advanced 
pupils and such professional musicians 
as were available, what may prove the 
nucleus of a symphony orchestra. The 
first concert, given on Jan. 12, proved 
that there is excellent material for such 
an enterprise. 

* * 

TOPEKA, KAN.—The cantata, “The Erl 
King’s Daughter” was given recently by 
the choir and augmented chorus of the 
First Congregational Church, under the 
direction of Harlowe F. Dean of Wash- 
burn College. Mrs. C. B. Crosby, Don 
Campbell, and Mrs. Harlowe Dean had 
the solo parts. 

* * 

LAWRENCE, KAN —The concert given 
recently in Fraser Hall by the University 
Orchestra, Frank E. Kendrie, conductor, 
closed the first half of the music season 
at the University of Kansas. The solo- 
ist was Blanche Potts, a graduate student 
in violin, who played the “Ballade et 
Polonaise” by Vieuxtemps in admirable 
fashion. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE — The following stu- 
dents were recently presented in piano 
and song recital by Mr. and Mrs. William 
Robinson Boone: Cleone Andrews. Ste- 
phen Bushnell, Gwendolyn Kohns. Violet 
Nutting. Nina Scales, Virginia Fenton, 
Eloise Huggins, Florence Andrews, Mar- 
garet Hvatt, Helen Barell and Marjorie 
Campbell. 

 —_—— a 

NEw BRITAIN, CONN.—The Arpi Sex- 
tet was heard in concert at the Swedish 
Church on Jan. 15. They were assisted 
by Mabel Anderson, contralto; Herbert 
Anderson, violinist; Frederick Latham, 
baritone, and the Apollo Singing So- 
ciety of New Haven, Gotthard Herl‘n, 
conductor. Henry Bonander was the ac- 
companist. 

* * x 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The newly 
formed New Britain Musical Club gave 
its first concert in the Elk’s Hall on Jan. 
12. Those offer‘ng the program were the 
Ladies’ Chorus of the club: Mr. Beebe, 
Mrs. Churchill, Mr. Hart, Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Schauffler, Miss Parker, Miss Little- 
heles, Mrs. Anzulatus, Miss Hine and 
Miss Tommasoni. 

ok ok 
IowA —Howard Wade 
Kimsey, army song leader, and Mrs. 
K'msey, assistant leader, have been 
transferred here from Seattle, for duty 
with the Fourth Division Regular army. 
A Glee Club has already been organized 
by them, the men are taking piano and 
violin lessons, and some are coaching on 
band instruments. 

* a 

PORTLAND, ORE Eloise McPherson, 
accompanist for the Franklin High 
School Glee Club, of which R. B. Walsh 
is musical director, won the prize offered 
by the Musicians’ Club to the student in 
the city high schools presenting the best 
paper on “*The Value of Music in Indi- 
vidual and Community Life.” The prize 
is two tickets to the symphony concerts. 

Ak * ok 


CAMP DODGE, 


TORONTO, CAN.—The series of musical 
lectures and recitals has been resumed at 


the Canadian Academy of Music. At the 
initial lecture Peter C. Kennedy gave an 
interesting talk on the oratorio. The lec- 
ture was illustrated by numbers sung by 
Kathleen Hungerford, Lenore Ivey, Mary 
Bothwell, Nellye Gill, Lillian G. Wilson, 
Douglas Stanbury and Giulio Rigoni, all 
pupils of Signor Morando. 
* * * 

WELLESLEY, MAss.—At Wellesley Col- 
lege on Jan. 13, Miss Bennett gave a 
reading of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” 
with incidental music by Richard 
Strauss. Clarence G. Hamilton played 
with an individual sense for each motive, 
furnishing an illustrative background to 
the events of the story. Lately Profes- 
sor Hamilton gave a similar recital of 
the “Pelléas et Mélisande” music. 

ok * * 


TORONTO, CAN.—The Heliconian Club 
has been holding some interesting meet- 
ings on Saturday afternoons with excel- 
lent musical features. Recently the pro- 
gram was given by the Canadian Acad- 
emy String Quartet, consisting of Mr. 
Von Kunitz, George Bruce, Alfred Bruce 
and Moses Garten. At the last session 
Helen Hunt, violinist, and Marley Sher- 
ris, baritone, provided the program. 

* * * 


GRASS VALLEY, CAL.—The Athletic 
Club Carol Choir presented a program of 
carols at: the Congregational Church, 
Jan. 11. A musical entertainment was 
given Jan. 12 by Alice Quick, Homer 
Beale, Nellie and Katie Adams, Mrs. J. 
Holman, Irene Whiting, Mrs. Crispin, 
Mrs. Fuller, Retta Fuller, Miss F. Res- 
torick, and Mrs. E. G. Kinyon. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Thomas Crispen. 

* * * 


TACQMA, WASH.—The oratorio “Christ 
and Hf Soldiers” was given on Jan. 11, 
at Trinity Methodist Church by a chorus, 
soloists and orchestra, directed by W. 
G. Alexander Ball. The Crescent Quar- 
tet, composed of John W. Jones, Frank 
Stapleton, Herbert C. Ford and Charles 
Rickabaugh, with T. Reeves-Jones as 
director, sang recently at the Rotary 
Club Assembly, in honor of Harry 
Lauder. 

* * #* 

TORONTO, CAN.—A new musical orga- 
nization in Toronto is the Toronto Ladies’ 
Quartet, which recently offered an enjoy- 
able program at the Central Y. M. C. A. 
It is composed of Lee Woodland, Jean 
Tye, Ruth Cross and Pearl Brock. Gladys 
Westaway, pup'l of H. Ethel Shepherd 
and gold medalist at the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music, 1919, has been ap- 
pointed soprano soloist at Walmer Road 
Baptist Church. 

* ps * 

RICHMOND, VA.—One of the most 
charming recitals of the present season 
was given on Jan. 15 in the auditorium 
of the Woman’s Club by the talented so- 
prano Mrs. Horace Dowell. Among other 
numbers she sang Handel’s “O Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” Tchaikov- 
sky’s “None but the Lonely Know,” and 
a charming English and French group. 
Sheppard Webb gave sympathetic sup- 
port at the piano. 

* * & 

MT. VERNON, IA.—The “Messiah” was 
given at Cornell College, Jan. 18, with 
the largest chorus that has ever 
sung the “Messiah” here and with an or- 
chestra of forty men. The soloists were 
Lowell M. Welles, bass, of the Music 
Conservatory of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls; Lucy Hartmann, con- 
tralto, Chicago; Anna Pierce, soprano, 
and Otis Patten, tenor, of the Cornell 
College Music School Faculty. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.— Piano students of 
Mordaunt A. Goodnough recently ap- 
pearing in recital were Mildred Shields, 
Velma Painter, Louise Clark, Juanita 
Young, Ruby Young, Laura Herring, 
Mary Margaret Ferrall, Ruth Hurd, Mas- 
ters Junior Brink, Holden Brink, and 
also Marion Stafford and Robert Young. 
Assisting on the program were Ray S. 
McAuley, vocal student of Mr. Good- 
nough, and Mary Chapman, violinist. _ 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—Earle D. Laros, 
pianist, recently appeared at a concert at 
the High School auditorium. He played 
numbers by Gluck, Saint Saéns, Beetho- 
ven, Schumann, Corelli, and concluded 
the program with the Serenade of Rach- 
maninoff, his own novelette, and the 
Schultz-Evler paraphrase of the “Blue 
Danube” waltzes. He was repeatedly re- 
called and achieved a marked success in 
his appearance. A _ re-engagement has 
been procured. 

* * 

TACOMA, WASH.—The Rainbow Circle 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
gave its annual mid-winter concert at 
the church auditorium on Jan. 14 under 
the direction of W. G. Alexander Ball. 
Assisting soloists were Mrs. W. W. New- 


schwander, soprano, and Agnes Lyon, 
violinist. An interesting recital was 
given recently for the Sunset Club, in 
Seattle, by Mrs. L. L. Tallman, dramatic 
soprano, and Lucille Bradley, pianist, 
prominent Tacoma musicians. 

* * * 


KALAMAZOO, MicH.—Public school mu- 
sic comes to the fore this year. Leslie 
D. Hanson, supervisor of music, has pre- 
sented students in two notable events— 
the operetta “Captain Crossbones” at 
Fuller Theater, with a cast selected from 
Central High School, and a concert by 
junior high and grade school pupils at 
Vine street Auditorium. Violin instruc- 
tion has been added to the course of 
study, with Mrs. Esther Rasmussen at 
the head of the department. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Monday Musical 
Club Chorus recently organized by Elmer 
A. Tidmarsh gave its first concert on 
Jan. 21 in Chancellor’s Hall. The chorus 
of fifty-nine voices offered an interesting 
program, the closing number of which 
was Elgar’s march, “Pomp and Circum- 
stance,” arranged as a chorus by Arthur 
Faage and set to a poem by Arthur C. 
Benson. George Raseley, tenor, was as- 
sisting soloist. Mrs. George D. Elwell 
was accompanist for the club and for Mr. 
Raseley. 

* * * 


KALAMAZOO, MicH.—Kalamazoo Musi- 
cal Society gave its third concert, Jan. 6. 
Music of the early romantic period was 
exemplified in an interesting program, 
and the artists were Miss Mason, Mrs. 
H. C. Maybee, Miss Cramer, Mr. Blair, 
Mrs. Mowry, Miss Barrett, Miss Leav- 
ens. The Morning Study Club of the 
Kalamazoo Music Society is enjoying an 
unusually interesting season, with week- 
ly meetings. The meeting of Jan. 5 in 
charge of Mrs. Ernest Green was par- 
ticularly enjoyable. 

* * &* 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Marion Tryon Ran- 
sier presented a number of her piano 
pupils in a recital at Hotel Russell-Lam- 
son Jan. 17. Two pupils of Mrs. Rose 
Reichard Marshall assisted with violin 
numbers. Those taking part were: 
Elizabeth Henderson, Dee McElhinney, 
Helen Abel, Janet Knox and Olivia 
Enderlain, junior pupils; Marion Barker, 
Truman Walters, Faye Kober, Gretchen 
Junge, Marion Longley, Helen Menges, 
Marjorie Murtagh, Frances Munn, Vir- 
ginia Wilson, Mary Vaughn, India 
Pickett, Dorothy Wilbur, seniors. 


* *+#+ * 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—Enlargements are 
being made in the Robbins-Gresser School 
of Music, which has produced several 
capable pupils of late. Among these is 
Olga Linsenmeyer, Miss Gresser’s assis- 
tant last season, now engaged as music 
supervisor in the Narrows schools. She 
also served as pianist at the Lutheran 
church in this city. Mildred McNutt, a 
pupil in organ and piano, is playing the 
services at the Presbyterian church. An 
elocution pupil of Miss Robbins, Mary 
Sue Tynes, has become an assistant at 
the school in dramatic work. A club will 
be organized immediately and the train- 
ing begun on Jan. 15. 

* é * 


NEw York City.—A reception was 
given for the benefit of French war or- 
phans at the residence of Mme. Carlo 
Polifeme, the founder of Le Lyceum 
Society. Before the most prominent 
members of the French colony a program 
was offered, the participants being M. 
Rene Wildenstein, the French dramatist. 
in a playlet by Guy de Maupassant. 
which brought him an immense success 
Mile. Rence Choullett, soprano, gav 
several offerings with beautiful quality 
and skilful artistry. Charles Winter, th: 
prominent violinist and a guest of honor 
played a few brilliant numbers. Th 
“Marseillaise” and “Star-Spangled Ban 
ner” were played in honor of Mm 
Jacquemaire, daughter of Premier Cle 
menceau. 

* + + 

MINNEAPOLIS—Unusual activity in th 
Music Department of the University 
noted in the faculty recitals given b 
Harrison Wall Johnson and Donald Fe! 
gusons, pianists, and in the recent! 
formed University String Quartet, con 
sisting of Carl Scheurer, first violin; Mr: 
Carlyle Scott, second violin; Abe Pepin 
sky, viola; Herman Beyer-Hane, cello 
The first appearance of the Quartet was 
effected in the Little Theater on th 
campus. It was the occasion of a gather 
ing of young people with unspoiled an: 
honest enthusiasms, giving a hearty re 
ception to the players and their offering: 
Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 64, No. 5, an 
Mozart’s No. 12 in G. Harrison Wa 
Johnson and Mr. Beyer-Hane gave th 
third number, Beethoven’s Sonata in ©. 
for piano and ’cello. 
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Pupils of Dudley Buck, the local in- 
structor, are enjoying professional suc- 
eess. Marjorie Pringle, lyric soprano, 
has been singing a three weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Strand. Miss Pringle was 
selected to take Tavie Belge’s roéle in the 
riginal cast of “Fiddlers Three,” when 
Miss Belge left for Belgium last spring 
to be married. Valerie McLaughlin, so- 
prano, has just returned from a six 
months’ tour in vaudeville. Lila S. Wel- 
ington, soprano, is now a vocal instruc- 
tor at the University of Kansas School 
of Fine Arts. Previous to that she had 
been at the Chase Conservatory of Music 
it Columbus, Ga. 

bd of 

Jean Barondess, soprano, an artist 
from the studios of Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
who recently made a successful recital 
début at AZolian Hall, is to give a recital 
at Carnegie Hall on March 7, and another 
at AZolian Hall on April 10. Among 
the novelties which she will sing at her 
Carnegie Hall recital are three songs 
written for her by Lazar S. Weiner to 
texts by popular Jewish poets. 

Mrs. Arnold Volpe, wife of the New 
York conductor, who is also a Samoiloff 
artist, will appear in recital at Xolian 
Hall on April 22, when she will sing, 
among other things, a group of five new 
songs by Arnold Volpe. 


* * * 


Pupils of Wilfried Klamroth, the New 
York vocal instructor, were heard in re- 
cital at Mr. Klamroth’s studio on the 
evening of Jan. 20. Those taking part 
were Messrs. Wemple, Golibert and 
Djurin, Mmes. Parker, Cavan, Lind and 
Parkhurst, and the Misses Rhinelander, 
Low, Abbott, Nichols, Rothman, Baker 
and Boudreau. Alberta Matthews was 
accompanist. The guest of the evening 
was Karl Struve, tenor of the Royal 
Opera at Copenhagen. He sang a group 
of Scandinavian songs, accompanied by 
Mrs. Klamroth. 

* ok * 

Louis S. Stillman, the New York piano 
teacher, has arranged a series of four 
recitals to be given in his studio on 
Sunday afternoons the last week of each 
month, beginning on Jan. 25, and con- 
tinuing through April. On Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 25, he gave an interesting 
recital, presenting eight of his pupils. 
Pearl Benes played a Bach Gavotte, Con- 
stance Weaver a Bach French Suite, 
Pink Furbeck a Haydn Sonata, Frances 
Cohen Bach’s Toccata in D Minor, Rita 
Marx, Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank,” 
Bernice Kazounoff, the MacDowell Con- 
certo in D Minor, Frank Gaebelein, Schu- 
mann’s Symphonic Etudes and Frank 


Sheridan the Bach-Busoni Chaconne. All 
the students were: received with favor 
and Mr. Stillman was congratulated on 
their performances. Maurice Halperson, 
the well known critic, was present and 
made interesting comments on the vari- 
ous compositions and their interpreta- 
tion by the eight pianists. 


* ok * 


Many important engagements are re- 
corded for pupils of Sergei Klibansky. 
Elsie Diemer will tour with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra in February. Flor- 
ence Girton Hartman was heard in Oswe- 
go, N. Y., on Jan. 27, at the “Salon Club,” 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 30, and will appear 
in Kanatenah Feb. 4. Gertrude Graves 
has been engaged for a twenty weeks’ 
tour with the Pantages Circuit through 
the West, and Cora Cook for a ten weeks’ 
tour through the New England States. 
Leila Joel Hulse and Sudwarth Frasier 
will be the soloists at the concert given 
by the Stamford Schubert Club on 
March 8. > 

On Feb. 10 Ruth Pearcy will appear 
before the Rubinstein Club and George 
Thonnsen is to sing at the Capitol Thea- 
ter in the near future. Elsie Duffield 
has been engaged for a concert at the 
Century Club, Wilmington, Del., sched- 
uled for February, and will be heard in 
Newark, N. J., Apr. 6., and Ethelyne 
Morgan has been appointed vocal in- 
structor at Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

A recital by Klibansky pupils was 
given in Mt. Kisco on Jan. 27, and Vir- 
ginia Rea, Ruth Pearcy, Kitty Gladney, 
Cora Cook, Elsie Diemer, Ethelyne Mor- 
gan, Elsie Duffield and Sudwarth Frasier 
were heard in concert at Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium on Jan. 24. 

* a ok 

Mrs. Ida Dawson, an artist-pupil of 
Dudley Buck, sang before the Chiropean 
Club in the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, on 
Jan. 15. She has been engaged to sing 
on Jan. 24 at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn and on Feb. 5 for’ the 
Chaminade Club in Brooklyn. 

* * * 


Mrs. R. S. Kinnaird, soprano of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Indian- 
apolis, of which Charles F. Hansen is or- 
ganist, is in New York for a few weeks 
studying with Frank Hemstreet. Mrs. 
Charles Weick, vocal teacher of Youngs- 
town, O., has returned to her home, after 
a short period of study in New York 
with Mr. Hemstreet. 

* * * 

George Rasely, the young tenor, won a 
noteworthy success on the evening of 
Jan. 21, when he appeared as soloist with 


the Monday Musical Club of Albany,’ 








The first milestone in the career of 


MeLvENA PASSMORE 


Her debut as “‘Lucia”’ with the 


Boston Opera Company at Boston 
January 19th, 1920. 


Unheralded, wholly unknown to Press and Public, she 
set her foot on the stage for the first time and triumphed. 


Boston American said: 


coloratura. 


The Boston Globe said: 


great hit with her audience. 





—— 


“Lucia, as given, was a triumph for Miss Melvena Passmore. 
is a distinctive soprano, lyrically pleasing and surpassingly good in 
After her work in the mad scene she was most enthusiastic- 
ally encored, and in responding excelled her premier effort. Then she 
was called before the footlights seven or eight times.” 


“Miss Passmore has a voice of exceeding sweetness, and made a 
Of pleasing personality, she sings very 
easily, and even her lighter tones have great carrying power. 
in the love scene of the first act she was even better in the succeeding 
acts, and rose to her best in the famous mad scene when she scored a 
real triumph and won repeated recalls.” 


Miss Passmore will sing in New York during Music Week. 
Available for Recitals, ete. 


Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue 


She 


Good 














N. Y. Mr. Rasely is to return to New 
York in May and will then resume his 
studies with Mr. Hemstreet, with whom 
he has worked in the past. 

* * * 


John Warren Erb, conductor, song 
coach and accompanist, has moved from 
Studio Hall to his new studio at 241 
West 72nd Street, in the house recently 
vacated by the Countess’ Festetics. 
Studio Hall was sold last week, with the 
adjoining house, to Anne Morgan, who 
will establish there her vocational institu- 
tion. For years past this building had 
housed a number of well known musi- 
cians. 


PRESENT INCA MUSIC 








Carlos Valderrama Gives Recital of 
Ancient Folk Music 


A recital, purporting to bring before 
the American public the native music of 
the Incas, was given at Carnegie Hall, 
the afternoon of Jan. 21, by Carlos Val- 
derrama, a Peruvian pianist, who has 
done much research into the lore of these 
people. The afternoon offered occasion 
for the introduction of some extremely 
interesting material, adding an interest- 
ing page to the other collections of folk 
music. Dividing the program into two 
parts, Mr. Valderrama offered first 
primitive music, and then colonial music. 
Under the first head came a “Morning 
Prayer to the Sun,” several rhapsodies, 
and “Cashua,” a royal dance. The colo- 
nial offerings numbered Peruvian Trieste 
Colonial Airs, “Voices in the Fountain of 
the Incas” and a _ present-day waltz. 
His arrangement of these native airs, 
sometimes smacked of distortion in their 
floridity and bombasticity. However, it 
is certain, that Mr. Valderrama is sin- 
cere in wishing to interest the world in 
the music of his country. The primitive 
part of the program was by far the more 
interesting. The music, almost entirely 
of a programmatic nature, uses the five- 
toned scale almost entirely and has a 
complexity of rhythms which gives the 
music a distinct native twang. F. G. 





Ornstein Refuses European Offers 


M. H. Hanson announces that Leo Orh- 
stein has refused all offers to play in 
Europe next season. These offers in- 
cluded one of five concerts in Holland, 
with an opening appearance under Wil- 
liam Mengelberg at the Concert-Gebouw, 
Amsterdam, and appearances in London, 
Paris, Brussels, Copenhagen, and fifteen 
recitals in Scandinavia. 


GABRILOWITSCH IN 
AN EXALTED MOOD 


Russian Piano Master Ex- 
hibits His Technical and 
Interpretative Prowess 


An outstanding feature among the 
many beauties of Ossip  Gabrilo- 
witsch’s recital on Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 24, was the cleanness of the soloist’s 
technique. It has become a little too 
customary both among the cognoscenti 
and the near-cognoscenti to deride this 
great pianist’s work on that score—to 
speak of his poetically lovely interpreta- 
tions with that reservation. But one 
could hardly take such exception on this 
occasion. Only in one or two of the 
preludes that made his third group was 
it possible to observe a few false notes, 
notably in the peculiarly garbled finish 
of the second; but in general the program 
was a delight, both in the brilliancy and 
in the sureness of his interpretations. 

A mannered beauty has become Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s artistic trademark. He 
plays with an occasional deliberately dis- 
torted phrasing; it is never accidental; 
nor is the sometimes spasmodic tempo 
of him lightened by any thought of 
spontaneity. On the other hand, he can 
produce the most poignant effects by de- 
liberately slowing his speed until the 
hearer’s nerves actually cry out. 

So, in the Marche Funebre of the 
B-Flat Minor Sonata, a few hearers, one 
observed, were almost hysterical during 
the trio, with its long-drawn yet ex- 
quisitely restrained agony of feeling. 
Suddenly the chords of the first move- 
ment clanged with a sharp contrast of 
dynamic and color values that inten- 
sified the strain immeasurably. Then 
down swept the presto. It was a 
wonderful showing of Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s power to do literally what he 
would with his hearers. Somebody 
called it “a gratuitous outrage on the 
emotions.” It was a wonderful piece of 
work. 

The Nocturne in E Minor; the Ma- 
zurka in A Minor and the Ballade in 
A Flat Major, were played with such 
beauty of rhythm, such a Chopinesque 
melancholy and charm, such _ fluently 
lovely fingerwork that one wished the 
program twice as long. C. P. 

















Passed Away 








Dr. Caryl B. Storrs 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.—Dr. 
Cary] B. Storrs, formerly music editor of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, shot himself on 
Friday last at his home in this city, while 
suffering from acute melancholia, the re- 
sult of overwork in Servia with the 
American Red Cross. He died at the 
City Hospital on Sunday, Jan. 20. Dr. 
Storrs was one of the most prominent 
figures in: musical circles of the North- 
west, and was especially associated with 
the musical development of Minneapolis, 
particularly concerning himself with the 
advancement of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, one of whose concerts he attended 
on Thursday last. He was fifty years 
of age. . es Gs Bee 





Thomas W. Hindley 


Thomas W. Hindley, for eight years 
vice-president of the Musical Protective 
Union and in his youth bandmaster of 
Barnum’s Circus, died suddenly of acute 
gastritis on Jan. 22 at his home in the 
Bronx, New York City. He was born in 
England in 1853, and came to the United 
States as a young man. He was formerly 
musical director of the old People’s Thea- 
ter in the Bowery, of the Miner’s Fifth 
Avenue, Knickerbocker and Empire Thea- 
ters. It was at the last-named theater 
that he was stricken while conducting 
the orchestra for Ethel Barrymore’s 
“Déclassée.” 





Marie Van Zandt 


PaRIs, Jan. 21.—-A few days ago, the 
Countess D. E. Tchernoff was buried 
here. Comparatively few persons 
remembered the dead woman as the 
former Marie Van Zandt, opera singer 
once lauded as “rival to Patti,” who sang 
many famous coloratura réles in her time 
when she toured the principal cities of 
Europe and America. 

Mme. Tchernoff was born in 1861, the 


daughter of a prima donna, Jenny Van 
Zandt, and studied singing with Lam- 
perti in Milan. 

She made her début at Turin as 
Zerlina in “Don Giovanni” in 1879 and 
was afterwards, engaged by the Covent 
Garden Opera and the Opéra Comique; 
at the latter she remained five years, 
from 1880 to 1885. 

She sang at the Metropolitan during 
the 1891-2 season under Henry E. Abbey 
and Maurice Grau, appearing as Amina, 
Lakmé, Martha, Dinorah, Marguerite, 
Gilda and other roles. Her voice had 
extraordinarily long range and mobility, 
and she was a finished actress. In 1896, 
she rejoined the Opéra Comique but soon 
afterward married Count Tchernoff of 
Moscow and left the stage. R. B. 





Maurice Kufferath 

BRUSSELS, Jan. 15.—Much regret was 
felt in musical circles throughout Bel- 
gium and France at the death at sixty- 
seven years, of Maurice Kufferath, 
director of the famous Theatre de la 
Monnaie, and director, before the war 
of the Guide Musical. 

Cultivated in spirit, a far-seeing musi- 
cian, and versed in practical stage mat- 
ters, M. Kufferath put on the stage many 
notable works of French composers, no- 
tably the “Fervaal” and “l’Etranger” of 
d’Indy, and the “Cachaprés” of Casa- 
desus. A notable figure has disappeared 
from the music stage. 





William F. d’Ablaing 

SAN JOSE, CAL., Jan. 14.—William F. 
d’Ablaing, one of the best known and 
best loved ’cellists in San José, passed 
away last week after a brief illness. He 
was one of the city’s musical pioneers 
and a prominent member of the Musi- 
cians’ Union. He has been closely asso- 
ciated with orchestral work, = and 
d’Ablaing’s Orchestra has been one of 
San José’s musical institutions for many 
years. M. M. F. 


Charles H. Badger 
Charles H. Badger, for many years or- 
ganist and composer in Brooklyn, died 
Jan. 20, at Passaic, N. J., in his seventy- 
ninth year. 
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American Imagination Not Yet Developed, 
Hence No Great Composer, Says Sorrentino 


Country Must Have Artistic Background and Tradition to Produce Great Art Works, De- 
clares the Tenor—Tells Why He Forsook the Opera for the Recital Platform 








HILE it is not usual for an opera 

tenor to leave that field of activity 
and challenge success upon the concert 
platform, it is not unheard of. Umberto 
Sorrentino has done it. Mr. Sorrentino 
left Italy sOme ten years ago, but, con- 
trary to the usual route taken by sing- 
ers, he went to Central America rather 
than the United States. Singing with 


the forces of the late Lombardi, he 
achieved such success that on arriving in 
this country he was at once engaged for 
the Boston Opera by Henry Russell. 
When the Boston company was dis- 
banded he returned to New York, and 
decided to try his luck in concert, and, 
as usual with those who throw down the 
gauntlet to Fate, luck was with him. 

“It is all a matter of work,” said the 
tenor, “and I realized from the beginning 
that I should have to take a different 
angle toward my work. You cannot just 
step from the opera house into the con- 
cert hall and sing the way you have been 
accustomed to doing. It wouldn’t ‘go,’ 
as. you say here. 

“IT am constantly being asked why I 
left the grand opera stage when I had 
made a good start on an operatic career, 
and the concert stage is already over- 
crowded. There are more reasons than 
one. First and foremost, I have proved 
that I could make a success of concert 
singing because I have been always re- 
engaged sometimes four or five times 
wherever I have sung. Secondly, I think 
an artist ought never to appear except 
under the right conditions, and so far I 
have not found what I am looking for in 
the operatic field. 

“Last season when I was singing in a 
city in the Middle West a man came 
behind after the concert to tell me how 
much both he and his wife had enjoyed 
my work. ‘I am a newspaper man from 
Chicago,’ he said, ‘and when I get back 
to Chicago I shall speak to Campanini 
about you. You should be singing in 
opera. That is ouyinely your real field.’ 
I thanked him, but thought no more 
about it. So many people tell you things 
like that and you never hear of them 

“again. 

“To my surprise, however, last fall I 
had a letter from the man, saying that 
he had called upon Campanini in my 
behalf. He must have said very nice 
things, because Campanini replied: ‘Yes, 
I know of Sorrentino, and I have had 
him in mind for some time. Tell him 
when I go to New York I want to see 
him.’ 

“Well, you know the rest. Campanini 
died. It was a great loss. I do not 
speak only from the personal standpoint, 
though of course it might have meant the 
chance I have been waiting for, but Cam- 
panini was a loss to the world of music 
and one that will be. difficult to replace. 
Meanwhile, I am going ahead in my new 
field of activity and with some success, 
I suppose, as I have almost as much as 
I can do, and all the papers are kind 
to me wherever I sing. You see, I am 
still young and I can afford to wait. 


Art vs. Money-Making 


“I might make more money as an opera 
* singer and then again I might not, but 
after all, money isn’t the only thing to 
strive for, even though it be one of the 
most desirable of things. No great work 
of art was ever created by a person 
whose mind was set upon the sum of 
money he was to get for it. It’s all very 
well for materialistic persons to make 
fun of ‘art for art’s sake,’ but did any 
transcendentally great artist ever have 
any other doctrine? Did Dante or 
Shakespeare or Giotto think of the money 
they would get? I don’t believe it. 

“In our own time there is Sem Benelli, 





















































Umberto Sorrentino, the Italian Tenor, as “Don José” 


and as a 


Summer Vacationist 


who wrote ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’ and 
‘La Cena delle Beffe,’ which you know 
as ‘The Jest.’ I went to school with 
his brother in Florence when we were 
boys. Benelli worked as a wood carver 
to support his family while he was writ- 
ing. And see what works he has pro- 
duced. It is the simplicity of his plays 
that make them great. He has taken 
the idiom of the old Greek tragedies and 
put them into mediaeval settings. One 
of the proofs of the greatness of 
‘L’Amore,’ I think, is that when Monte- 
mezzi set it to music he had hardly to 
alter it at all. He simply left out certain 
speeches and curtailed others. The drama 
was not ‘arranged’ in any way. 

“When I heard the opera for the first 
time I thought it the very greatest piece 
of work I had ever heard. It contains 
everything. The German operas are 
masterpieces of harmony and counter- 
point and the older Italian operas, of 
melody, but ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’ has 
both. And what imagination, not only 
of ae musician, but of the librettist as 
well. 

“And in art, is it not imagination that 
counts more than accuracy? Someone 


has said that learning to paint is learn- 
ing what not to paint. You want to 
create an impression rather than make 
a photographic reproduction of what you 
see. That principle can be applied to all 
art. 

“T think one reason you have not yet 
produced a great composer in America 
is because your imaginations as yet are 
not developed. It will come, however, 
and soon, I am sure. A country has to 
have an artistic background just as an 
individual must, if it is to produce any- 
thing artistic. That is why all great 
works of art have been born in coun- 
tries where the art-tradition is an old 
one.” 

“Do you think it possible to borrow an 
artistic background?” asked the inter- 
viewer. 

“Tt may be. Why should it not be? 
You can borrow one by going to the 
countries that have them or you can 
buy one by bringing art works. here. 
Meanwhile, let me say that I do not 
think that there is any people on earth 
more appreciative of the artistic than 
the American people.” 


JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





HOLD ANNUAL EISTEDDFOD 





Philadelphia Ladies’ Quartet Among 
Prize Winners—Miss Haenle Scores 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 22.—The 


tenth annual competitive festival or 
Eisteddfod was held in Witherspoon 
Hall, Jan. 1, attracting many singers and 
players who came from far and near. 
The competition was under the direction 
of the Young People’s Society of the 
Welsh Presbyterian Church. 

Among the prize winners was the 
Philadelphia Ladies’ Quartet, composed 
of Florence Haenle, first violin; Helen 
Rowley, second violin; Ella Rowley, vi- 
ola, and Marie Brehm, cello. They 
played Bizet’s Adagietto with skill. Many 
engagements are scheduled for Miss 
Haenle this season. She was one of the 
soloists at the concert given by the Mati- 
née Musical Club in the Bellevue-Strat- 


ford on Jan. 6. Her offerings were 
Nachez’s “Abenlied” and Gardner’s 
“From the Canebrake.” The quartet was 
also cordially received in works of 
Dvorak. 

Other successful appearances of Miss 
Haenle were a concert given under the 
auspices of the Narberth Tennis Associa- 
tion at Narberth on Jan. 9, the Ushers’ 
Association of St. Matthew’s Church, on 
Jan. 12, where she was the assisting 
soloist of the Philadelphia Male Quartet, 
and a joint recital with Alfred J. Ma- 
thias, tenor, and Walter Lindsay, orga- 
nist, at the Oak Lane Presb yterian 
Church on Jan. 15. 


HOLLANDERS GREET 
KATHLEEN PARLO ’ 


Gives Many Joint Recif 
with Consolo — Tells of 
New Italian Sonata 


After a long silence, during which tim 
no friends of hers in New York hav 
heard from her, a letter from Kathlee} 
Parlow reached Musica. AMERICA las 
week from the noted violinist, in whic! 
she tells some interesting news. Mis 
Parlow, who made her last pe ot 
in America during the season of 1915 
1916, wrote from Amsterdam. The le 
ter was dated Jan. 3. Miss Parlow ha 
played forty-nine concerts up to the ti 
of writing and reported that the aud| 
ences were large everywhere. 

A few excerpts from her lettet fo 








low: “You will be interested té hea 
that the last five concerts havéd bee 
joint recitals with Consolo. He play 


more magnificently than ever, and I can 
tell you what a joy it has been to pla 
with him. The Dutch ‘went wild’ ov4 
him. We have played Brahms’ D Mino 
the Strauss, Beethoven C Mino, th 
César Franck, the Saint-Saéns and a ot 





manuscript work by Ildebrando Pizzet 
This sonata is really great. Not hype 
modern, extremely Italian in atmospher' 
beautifully written for both instrument 
and absolutely original. I cannot te 
you what an impression it made qa 
me. Both Consolo and I know thi 
there has been nothing like it in sonatg 
since Franck. That is a considered jud 

ment and not wild enthusiasm. on 
monically and rhythmically it is e 
tremely interesting. The key is 
neither major nor minor. The first mov 
ment is written with one flat, whid 
gives a melancholy effect, Tempestuos¢ 
then comes “Preghiera per gli innocenti 
a most wonderful movement, then Vi 
e fresco, a kind of folk-song idea for tl 
main theme, very jolly and extreme] 
difficult to play, practically always t 
distinct rhythms in piano and violin, an 
yet working in together wonderfull} 
The work has had an enormous succe 
with the public and I am happy to s 
also with the critics. 

“We are going to Italy beginning 
February to visit the Consolos. I a 
supposed to play the sonata for Pizzett 
From here we go to Paris for a few days 
then on to Switzerland, where I hav 
some concerts, after Italy to Scand 
navia, via England.” 








Leroy B. Campbell Lectures to etc 
Progressive Series Teachers | 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 20.—F rom rae 
time the Progressive Series Mus 
Teachers’ Association of Northern Ne 
Jersey has men of prominence come 
Newark, New Jersey, to lecture to the 
on modern ideas in music teaching. O 
the evening of Jan. 14 Leroy B. Cam; 
bell of Warren, Pa., gave an interestin 
talk on “Weight and Relaxation” to al 
enthusiastic crowd of Progressive Seri: 
teachers and friends. Mr. Campbell 
a well known lecturer, and well vers: 
in the science of music. Before the w: 
he traveled extensively in Europe, visi 
ing twenty-nine countries, and studyin 
under the best artists. The ideas th: 
Mr. Campbell presented were valuable { 
every i2zacher present. 





The recent death of Walter R. Ande 
son, the art dealer, has, through a mi 
understanding, brought many letters 
condolence to the office of Walter R. A 
derson, the musical manager, who as} 
MusIcaL AMERICA to reassure his mat 
friends by announcing his continu 
good health. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable Improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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